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Irately  pullifhed,  ly  the  fame  Author , for  the  Benefit  of  the 
• Tin-Miners  in  Cornwall, 

UNANSWERABLE  OBJECTIONS  to  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade.  With  a DEFENCE  of  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Britiih  Sugar  Colonies  againft  certain  malig- 
nant Charges  contained  in  Letters  publifhed  by  a Sailor , and 
by  Luffman , Newton,  See . 

C'  * 

Remarks  on  the  Difpofitions  and  Characters  of  the 
African  Slaves;  and  Means  fuggefted  for  the  Diftribu- 
tioij  of  their  Labour ; the  Regulation  of  their  Habitations, 
Foods,  Cloathing,  and  Religipus  InftruCtion ; the  Accommor. 
dation  of  the  Sick,  and  Cure  of  their  Difeafes ; which  may 
£e  moft  condi^ive  to  render  them  faithful,  obedient,  and 
happy. 


ESSAY 

O N 

FASHIONABLE  DISEASES. 

i I m. 


.And  here  they  are  all  Bile  and  Spleen, 
l iie  ftrangefl  Filh  that  e’er  were  Teen. 

Five  times  I’ve  purg’d,  but  I’m  forry  to  tell  y* 

I had  the  fame  gnawing  and  wind  in  my  belly. 

New  Bath  Gui de. 


I^ASHION,  like  its  companion  Luxury , 
may  be  confidered  as  one  of  thofe 
excrefcences  which  are  attached  to  national 

W 

improvement ; and  which  fo  far  refemble  the 
mofs  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  mifletoe  of  the 
oak,  as  not  to  be  entirely  ufelefs  ; though 
they  may  be  occafionally  injurious. 

Whilil  one  part  of  a polifhed  nation  is 
afliduoufly  engaged  in  cultivating  the  arts 
and  fciences,  another  part  is  not  lefs  bufdy 
employed  in  the  invention  and  regulation  of 
its  fafnions. 
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2 On  Fafhionable  Dz/eafes . 

As  focieties  advance  in  civilization,  the 
adtive  mind  of  man,  not  contented  with  the 
means  of  fatisfying  our  natural  wants,  is 
anxioully  employed  in  creating  artificial 
wants,  and  inventing  the  means  of  their 
gratification. 

When  that  fcourge  of  mankind,  Louis  the 
XIVth,  was  induced  by  vanity  and  ambition 
to  attempt  univerlal  empire,  his  fubjedls 
were,  pour  Vhonneur  du  grand  Monarquc , not 
lefs  folicitous  to  extend  the  language  and 
fafhions  of  that  frivolous  nation  ; and  even 
fturdy  John  Bully  whilft  his  armies  and  na- 
vies triumphed  over  thofe  of  France,  deigned 
to  fubmit  to  the  influence  of  her  fafhions. 

By  one  of  thofe  revolutions,  however, 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  affairs  of 
men  * whilft  France  has  of  late  prefumed  to 
dictate  to  our  Minifters,  fhe  has  condefcended 
to  adopt  our  fafhions  : manifeft  proofs  of 
which  frequently  occurred  to  me  in  that 
country,  and  even  in  the  apartments  of  the 
firft  lady  of  that  kingdom : How  have  we 
benefited  by  the  exchange  ? 

The  empire  cf  fafhion  has  now  become 
univerfal : it  is  not  confined  to  the  decora- 
tions 
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tions  of  our  perfons,  or  the  embellifhment 
of  our  houfes  and  equipages  , but  extends 
to  our  politics,  morals,  religion,  and  even 
in  fopie  degree  to  our  fciences.  Men  and 
women  of  fafhion  are  fupereminently  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  thofe  of  no  fafhion,  or  whom 
no-bcdy  knows . 

I do  not,  however,  entirely  approve  of 
thofe  apparent  difcriminations  of  national 
character,  merely  becaufe  they  do  not  feem 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were 
eftablifhed;  for  whilft  people  of  no  rank 
and  flender  means  prefume  to  intrude  on 
the  province  of  their  fuperiors,  by  fafhionably 
ruining  themfelves,  their  families,  and  con- 
nexions ; the  pale  of  diftin&ion  is  likewife 
thrown  down  by  toad-eaters,  fwindlers,  and 
gamblers,  who,  by  keeping  the  beft  company , 
neceflarily  exalt  themfelves  to  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  being  people  offajhion. 

Should  any  of  my  fafhionable  readers 
exprefs  their  furprife  at  meeting  with  a dif- 
fertation  on  fafhion  in  a medical  effay,  my 
reply  is  ready ; that  as  medicine,  as  well  as 
fome  other  arts,  is  become  fubjedt  to  the 
empire  of  fafhion,  there  can  be  no  impro- 
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On  Fajhionable  Fifeafes. 

priety  in  confidering  by  what  means  this  has 
been  effed.ed. 

Fajhion  has  long  influenced  the  great  and 
opulent  in  the  choice  of  their  phyficians, 
burgeons,  apothecaries,  and  midwives  ; but 
it  is  not  fo  obvious  how  it  has  influenced 
them  alfo  in  the  choice  of  their  dileafes. 
This  I fhall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Patients  are  generally  prompted  by  curi- 
oflty  to  enquire  of  their  medical  guide,  what 
is  their  difeafe  ? But  an  explicit  anfwer  to 
the  queflion  is  not  always  either  convenient 
or  practicable  5 becaufe  the  dodor  is  fome- 
times  ignorant  of  it  himfelf : inflead  there- 
fore of  entering  on  a learned  difquifltion  on 
the  fubject,  or  candidly  confeffing  his  igno- 
rance, which  would  not  be  always  confident 
with  good  policy  • he  gratifies  his  patient  by 
a general  term,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
expreffive  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

If  both  patient  and  dodor  are  people  of 
fafhion,  this  circumftance  is  alone  fufficient 
to  render  the  term  fafliionable  ; for  as  people 
of  fafhion  claim  an  exclufive  privilege  of 
having  always  fome  thing  to  complain  o f, 
fo  the  mutual  communication  of  their  ail- 
ments 
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meats  is  often  the  topic  of  convention  : the 
imagination  frequently  fuggeds  a fimilarity 
of  difeafe,  though  none  lucii  really  exids ; 
and  tlms  tiie  term  becomes  loon  compleatly 
faihionable. 

in  the  latter  end  of  the  lad  and  beginning 
o 1 t;us  century,  fpken,  vapours,  or  hyp,  was 
the  faihionable  difeafe. 

The  Princefs,  afterwards  Shiecn  Anne,  of- 
ten chagrined  and  mfulted  in  her  former  da- 
tion,  and  perplexed  and  harrafled  in  the  latter, 
was  frequently  fubject  to  depredion  of  fpirits  j 
for  which,  after  the  courtly  phyficians  had 
gwen  it  a name,  they  proceeded  to  prefcribe 
Rawleigh’s  confection  and  pearl  cordial. 
This  circumdance  was  diffident  to  transfer 
both  tne  difeafe  and  the  remedy  to  all  who 
had  the  lead  pretenfions  to  rank  with  per- 
ions  of.  falhion.  In  procefs  of  time,  how- 
ever, thefe  fadiionable  and  palatable  drop 
drams  became  by  repetition  too  weak;  and 
many  of  the  patients,  tired  of  the  expence 
and  mefficacy  of  the  remedy,  found  a more 
ready  and  more  powerful  fubditute  in  clofet 
cordials  and  plain  Nantz. 
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On  Fajhionable  Difeafcs. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  a treatife  on 
nervous  difeafes  was  publifhed  by  my  quon- 
dam learned  and  ingenious  preceptor  Dr. 
Whytt,  profefior  of  phvfic,  at  Edinburgh. 
Before  the  publication  of  this  book,  people 
of  fafhion  had  not  the  lead:  idea  that  they 
had  nerves  ; but  a fafhionable  apothecary  of 
my  acquaintance,  having  caft  his  eye  over 
the  book,  and  having  been  often  puzzled  by 
the  enquiries  of  his  patients  concerning  the 
nature  and  caufes  of  their  complaints,  de- 
rived from  thence  a hint,  by  which  he  readily 
cut  the  gordian  knot — t£  Madam , you  are 
nervous !”  The  folution  was  quite  fatisfac- 
torv,  the  term  became  fafhionable,  and 
ipleen,  vapours,  and  hyp  were  forgotten. 

Some  years  after  this,  Dr.  Coe  wrote  a 
treatife  on  biliary  concretions,  which  turned 
the  tide  of  fafhion  : nerves  and  nervous  dif- 
eafes were  kicked  out  of  doors,  and  bilious 
became  the  fafhionable  term.  How  long  it 
will  (land  its  ground  cannot  be  determined. 

Names  or  terms,  when  improperly  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  fcience,  neceffarily 
create  confufion  and  error  ; but  had  this 
fafhionable  term  been  productive  of  no  un- 
toward 
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toward  practical  confequences,  I fhould  have 
confidered  any  attempt  to  combat  the  idea, 
as  unneceffary  and  abfurd.  But  I have  ob-  . 
ferved  fo  many  injurious  effeds  from  the 
adoption  of  this  idea,  that  I think  it  my 
duty  to  be  at  fome  pains  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  it. 

In  my  effay  on  the  difficulties  of  fludying 
medicine,  I have  hinted  at  the  impropriety 
of  attempting  to  regulate  the  evacuations, 
during  health,  by  the  ufe  of  remedies.  I re- 
marked that  it  will  be  more  fafe  to  leave  the 
conftitution  to  its  own  efforts.  In  no  re- 
fped  is  health  more  abufed  than  by  the  ab- 
furd pradice  of  taking  purgatives  for  the 
preiervation  of  health,  or  to  remove  the  oc- 
cafional  effeds  of  accidental  repletion,  or 
flight  conflipation  of  the  bowels. 

The  idea  of  bleeding  and  purging  every 
fpring  and  fall,  to  prevent  fevers  and  other 
difeafes,  was  formerly  very  general  in  this 
country ; owing  to  the  ignorance  or  knavery 
of  barbers  and  medicaflers,  who  derived  no 
fmall  benefit  from  thus  difeiplining  whole 
parifhes.  Many  of  the  lower  ranks  do  flill 
fubmit,  with  implicit  faith,  to  this  deflruc- 
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tive  practice,  bat  it  is  not  fo  general  as  it 
was.  Another  cuftom  now  prevails,  more 
injurious,  becaufe  more  univerfal  and  fre- 
quent, which  is  the  repeated  ufe  of  falts, 
magnefia,  rhubarb,  Anderfon’s  and  James’s 
pills,  efpecially  by  perfons  who  either  labour 
under  fome  flight  indifpofition,  or  believe 
they  do.  Such  practice  tends  to  deftroy  the 
health  they  with  to  preferve,  and  to  exaf- 
perate  the  difeafe  they  are  taken  to  remove. 

Having  made  this  general  obfervation,  I 
return  to  my  fubject. 

From  a well-grounded  opinion  that  Bath 
waters  are  very  beneficial  in  colics  produced 
by  gall-ftones,  and  other  cafes  of  defeblive 
bile,  a very  confiderable  proportion  of  the 
patients  who  refort  to  that  place,  go  with 
a ftrong  prepofleflion  that  their  complaints 
are  bilious ; inlomuch  that  inftead  of  my 
patients  giving  me  a detail  of  their  fymp- 
torns,  by  which  I might  judge  of  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  the  anfwer  generally  was, 

' tf  Dottor , I am  bilious and,  on  enquiry,  I 
found  that  they  had  generally  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  medicines  to  carry  off  the 
fuppofed  offenfive  bile. 
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To  point  out  the  dangerous  confluences 
of  indulging,  and  adting  under,  this  idea,  I 
(hall,  as  briefly  as  poffibie,  relate  two  cafes> 
out  of  many  others  which  have  occurred 
to  me. 

Some  years  ago  a lady,  daughter  of  an 
eminent  phyfician,  and  wife  to  a gentleman 
more  refpeetable  from  his  perfonal  character, 
than  even  by  his  near  relation  to  a noble  fa- 
mily,  confulted  me  on  her  cafe. 

A former  fajhionable  phyfician,*  who  had 
declined  practice,  fpent  fome  time  at  this  gen- 
tleman's country- feat.  As  he  had  been  the 
family  phyfician,  the  lady  confulted  him,  as  a 
friend,  concerning  a complaint  of  her  fto- 
mach,  and  he  prefcribed  her  a courfe  of 
purging  falts,  under  the  idea  that  the  cafe 
was  bilious.  , 

Some  weeks  after,  I was  confulted,  and 
found  that  fhe  had  almoft  daily  ufed  thefe 
falts ; but  indead  of  being  relieved,  was  much 
reduced,  with  a total  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
extreme  oppreflion  after  meals  ; from  which 
very  diftrefsful  fymptom  fhe  was  in  fome 
nieafure  relieved,  either  by  difeharging  her 
ftomach,  or  a repetition  of  her  purge. 

* Sir  William  Duncan. 
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I,  in  vain,  attempted  to  difluade  my  pa- 
tient from  this  deflru&ive  practice,  and 
therefore  advifed  that  fome  other  phyfician 
might  be  confulted.  Some  difficulty  having 
arifen  concerning  the  choice,  copies  of  her 
cafe  were  fent  to  three  phyficians  in  London. 
The  phyfician  who  had  been  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  the  friend  of  the  family  as  his 
fuccelfor,*  defired  the  patient  might  go  to 
town,  and  put  herfelf  under  his  care ; but 
this  being,  on  account  of  her  weaknefs, 
deemed  impracticable,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
vifit  her.  As  we  did  not  agree  in  our  opi- 
nion of  the  cafe,  I refigned  the  patient  totally 
to  his  direction  : Purging  medicines,  and 

large  quantities  of  the  acid  of  lemons,  were 
ordered;  and  her  phyfician  left  her  with  a 
declaration  that  he  expected  to  find  her  out 
of  danger  in  the  courfe  of  two  days,  when  he 
fhould  vifit  her  again ; but  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  fhe  died,  after  having  laboured 
for  twenty-four  hours  under  violent  con- 
vuifions. 

Here  a trivial  complaint,  which  might 
have  been  relieved  by  a few  ftomach  medi- 


* The  late  Sir  John  Elliot, 
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cines,  and  a courfe  of  Bath  waters,  became 
fatal  from  injudicious  management  in  the 
beginning ; for  I was  well  allured  that  the 
dileafe  was  incurable  before  the  lady  was 
vifited  by  the  laid  phyfitian  ; who  erred  only 
in  his  favourable  prognoftic  refpfcCding  the 
ilTue  of  a cafe  which  was  beyond  the  power 
of  medicine,  though  it  is  probable  the  lady’s 
death  was  precipitated  by  the  adoption  of  his 
patron’s  plan. 

A fingle  lady  had  been  for  many  months 
in  the  habit  of  taking  purges,  with  an  ex- 
pectation of  carrying  off  bile ; infomuch  that 
her  ftomach  and  bowels,  having  become,  by 
repetition,  infenfible  to  the  impreffion  of 
weaker  purges,  was  at  length  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  gamboge  pills,  by  the  direction 
of  a very  eminent  phyfician  in  London.  Her 
health,  confiderably  impaired  by  this  prac- 
tice, was  farther  injured  by  the  death  of  an 
only  filter,  and  fhe  came  to  Bath  near  thred 
years  ago  to  confult  me. 

This  lady  had  been  fo  accuftomed  to  fre- 
quent purging,  that  fhe  experienced  the 
mold  dildrefsful  oppreffion  and  fenfe  of  full- 
nefs  at  the  pit  of  the  ffomach,  when  fhe 
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omitted  the  ufe  of  her  pills  for  a day  or  two : 
But  I having  pointed  out  the  danger  of  pur- 
fumg  this  plan,  fhe  debited,  and  from  the 
ufe  of  a few  warm  medicines,  afffted  by  the 
Bath  water,  gradually  increafed  to  five  of 
the  largeft  glaffes  daily  of  the  King’s  Bath 
pump,  this  lady  left  Bath  much  amended  ; 
and  by  a letter  received  from  her  fome  time 
after,  I underhand  that  fhe  had  not  taken 
any  purgative  fince,  excepting  a little  tinc- 
ture of  rhubaib,  once  only,  when  indifpofed 
by  colic. 

Had  this  lady  continued  the  ufe  of  thefe 
violent  purgatives,  or  indeed  of  any,  fhe 
would  probably  have  died  under  complaints 
fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
cafe ; or  have  been  deflroyed  by  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  in  confequence  of  their 
infuperablc  infenfibility  to  the  impreffion  of 
neceffary  means. 

The  Bath  water  and  other  remedies  ren- 
dered the  farther  ufe  of  purges  unneceffary, 
by  ftrengthening  the  ffomach  and  bowe.s, 
and  enabling  them  to  perform  their  offices 
regularly  and  fteadily. 
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The  cafes  now  related  afford  an  irrefra- 
gable proof  of  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  indulging  in  the  habitual  ufe  of  drugs, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  purgative  kind  ; and 
this  often  on  the  molt  trivial  occafions ; 
and  I am  entirely  convinced  that  Anderfon’s 
pills,  and  James’s  Analeptic  pills,  (now  the 
fashionable  remedy)  have  been  more  de- 
ftru6tive  to  his  Majefty’s  fubjedfs  than  even 
the  havock  of  war. 

From  what  I have  faid,  it  is  manifefl 
that  I cannot  concur  in  opinion  with  Dr. 
Cadogan,  that  the  daily  ufe  of  even  gently 
opening  medicines,  or  frequent  purgatives, 
is  at  all  advifeable  in  the  intervals  of  gout  ^ 
and  I have  had  feveral  occafions  to  remark 
very  injurious  confequences  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  habit  by  gouty  patients. 

Before  I proceed  to  aflign  my  reafons  for 
believing  that  the  idea  of  bilious  difeafes  be- 
ing frequent,  is  founded  in  error,  it  will  be 
proper  to  conlider  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term  bilious . 

Bile  is  a fluid  of  a brownifti  yellow  colour, 
of  a pungent  bitter  tafle,  and  of  a foapy  na- 
ture, feparated  by  the  liver,  and  difcharged 
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into  the  bowels  a few  inches  below  the  in- 
ferior orifice  of  the  flomach  ; partly  from  the 
liver,  and  partly  from  the  trail-bladder,  which 
is  a kind  of  repofitorv  for  the  bile,  where  it 
undergoes  fome  necefiary  changes. 

The  offices  of  bile  are  various  : 
j/L  As  it  is  highly  alcalefcent,  it  corrects 
any  acid  tendency  the  food  may  have  ac- 
quired in  the  flomach,  either  from  too  great 
a proportion  of  vegetable  aliment,  which  is 
more  or  lefs  of  an  acid  nature,  or  from  fome 
defect  of  the  digefcive  powers  of  the  flomach. 

2 dly.  As  the  humours  of  the  body  have 
an  alcalefcent  tendency,  the  bile,  by  giving 
that  quality  to  the  vegetable  food,  confers  on 
it  fo  much  of  the  animal  nature,  as  to  render 
it  fit  for  performing  the  office  of  nutrition. 

3 dly.  As  many  of  the  articles  of  our  food 
are  of  a tough,  glutinous,  vifcid  nature,  and 
the  digeflive  humours  of  the  flomach  cannot 
always  compleatly  affimilate  them,  the  bile 
contributes  by  its  foapy  quality  very  much 
to  compleat  the  neceffary  change. 

4 thly.  By  its  pungency  and  fharpnefs,  it 
flimulates  the  fecrctory  veffels  of  the  bowels, 

to  difcharge  a larger  portion  of  the  di- 
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geftive  humours  for  the  purpofe  of  diluting 
and  affimilating  the  vegetable  food : it  alfo 
by  the  fame  power  excites  the  abforbent  vef- 
fels  or  laCfeals  to  abforb  the  fluid  nourifhment 
or  chyle,  and  carry  it  into  the  circulation. 

§thl\\  It  excites  the  bowels  to  that  necef- 
fary  degree  of  motion,  by  which  its  difcharges 
are  regularly  performed. 

Bile  may  be  faid  to  be  either  too  abundant, 
too  fliarp  and  alcalefcent,  or  the  reverfe ; 
that  is,  too  fcanty,  or  not  fufnciently  pun- 
gent 5 and  one  or  other  of  thofe  conditions 
muft  take  place  in  any  difeafe,  which  is  com- 
monly called  bilious ; though  I think  very 
improperly,  in  every  cafe  where  it  is  defi- 
cient. In  hot  climates,  and  even  during  the 
fultry  weather  of  our  fummers,  the  bile  may 
be  too  fharp  and  alcalefcent,  and  therefore 
offenfive  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels  : But 
perfons  moft  fubjedl  to  thofe  complaints,  are 
chiefly  the  ftrong,  athletic,  and  laborious  ; 
who  are  much  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
fuch  as  foldiers,  feamen,  and  day-labourers, 
whofe  conflitutions  being  firm  and  athletic, 
their  vital  and  circulating  powers  ftrong  and 
vigorous,  their  humours,  efpecially  the  bile, 

have 
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have  a flrong  alcalefcent  tendency  : but  even 
in  thofe  perfons,  I know  from  experience, 
that  the  bile  difcharged  is  more  frequently 
an  effe<51  than  a caufe  of  difeafe;  for  though 
the  natural  pungency  of  the  bile  may  be 
exafperated  by  excefs  of  heat  in  fevers,  efpe- 
cially  in  perfons  of  this  habit  of  body  ; yet  as 
foon  as  the  fever  ceafes,  the  bile,  fo  far  from 
being  either  too  abundant  or  too  acrid,  is 
generally  deficient  in  both  refpe&s,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  fo  until  the  patient  recovers  his 
health- and  ftrength.  That  fallownefs  and 
dulkinefs  of  complexion,  therefore,  which 
we  remark  in  the  countenances  of  perfons 
recovering  from  intermitting  fevers  and 
agues,  and  alfo  in  chronic  difeafes,  and  which 
is  often  termed  bilious , is  owing  to  a caufe 
with  which  bile  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  con- 
nected, any  otherwife  than  in  confequence  of 
its  deficiency,  which,  in  the  language  of  com- 
mon ferfe,  cannot  be  called  bilious . 

Perfons  of  relaxed,  delicate,  and  irritable 
habits  (and  fuch  generally  are  the  perfons  of 
rank  and  fortune  who  feem  to  have  mono- 
polifed  the  term)  are  fo  far  from  being 
afFecled  by  excefs  of  the  bile,  that  the  very 
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rcverfe  is  the  cafe ; becaufe  from  the  weak- 
nefs  of  their  vital  powers,  the  languor  of 
their  circulation,  and  consequently  the  poor 
and  watery  Sate  of  their  blood,  the  fecreted 
humours,  the  bile  efpecially,  are  much  lefs  al- 
calefcent  and  pungent  than  they  ought  to  be. 

The  bile  is  often  more  deficient  in  quan- 
tity and  pungency  than  the  reverfe  ; and  this 
is  frequently  the  refult  of  that  indolence  of 
life  and  relaxation  of  habit  mod:  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  wealthy ; and  is  often 
accompanied  by  a train  of  nervous  fymp- 
toms  ; though  there  is  no  doubt  but  per  ions 
in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  who  are  reduced 
by  indigence,  improper  diet,  or  difeafe,  may 
alfo  labour  under  this  defefl  of  the  bile. 
But  without  infilling  on  the  impropriety  of 
applying  the  term  bilious  under  thefe  circum- 
flances,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
in  fuch  cafes  all  the  remedies  diredled,  are 
fuch  as  are  intended  to  increafe  the  quantity 
and  fharpnefs  of  this  humour  : Hence  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Boerhaave  prefcribed  ox  s 
gall  and  other  bitters  in  fuch  cafes,  as  fub- 
ftitutes  to  the  bile  ; when  they  produce  a 
double  effect,  not  only  by  neutralizing  the 
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fharp  acid  generated  in  weak  ftomachs, 
which  bitters  always  do ; but  alfo  by  render- 
ing the  digeftive  humours  more  alcalefcent 
and  pungent. 

'Jaundice , or  a bilious  tinge  of  the  fkin,  is 
confidered  as  a fufficient  proof  of  an  excefs 
of  bile ; and  many  patients,  efpecially  the 
ladies,  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  con- 
fulting  their  friends  and  their  Doctors,  con- 
cerning the  colour  of  their  eyes ; and  by  the 
aid  of  a depraved  imagination,  often  dete6l 
bile  as  a caufe  where  it  does  not  exift. 
Thus,  when  a lady,  having  fpent  many 
hours  at  a route,  almofl  fuffocated  by  the  hot 
and  tainted  air  of  a final!  crouded  room,  is 
thrown  into  a temporary  fever,  and  awakes 
unrefrefhed  and  diJbrdfed ; perhaps  not  in  a 
very  good  humour,  from  a bad  run  of  cards 
the  preceding  night ; upon  confulting  her 
glafs,  finds  her  complexion  not  fo  clear  as 
the  preceding  day;  but  unwilling  to  attribute 
it  to  the  real  caufe,  finds  in  the  bile  a more 
convenient  fubject  of  blame. 

Jaundice , however,  is  rarely  the  conle- 
quence  of  excefs  of  bile,  but  of  its  defici- 
ency,  and  only  fhews  that  it  has,  by  a variety 
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of  caufes,  been  diverted  from  its  natural 
courfe.  But  here  the  means  of  relief  are 
fuch  as  may  be  beneficial  in  reftoring  it  to 
its  ufuai  channel,  and  increafing  its  quantity 
and  pungency  ; and  not  fuch  *as  may  dis- 
charge it  as  abundant  or  offenfive  : there- 
fore, this  does  not  deferve,  ftriddy  fpeaking, 
the  name  of  a bilious  difeafe. 

A bilious  tinge  of  the  fkin  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  accidental  effedtof  violent  anger, 
the  bite  of  the  viper,  poifons,  agues,  and  of 
nervous  or  fpafmodic  colics,  owing  to  the 
natural  paftages  of  the  bile  being  fo  blocked 
up  by  a temporary  conftridlion,  that  it  is 
diffufed  over  the  furface.  This  1 have  more 
than  once  obferved  in  patients  exquifitely 
nervous,  and  in  whom  there  was  not  the 
lead  reafon  to  fufpect  either  abundance  of 
bile,  or  gall-ftones.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fkin 
and  whites  of  the  eyes  have  loft  the  yellow 
tinge,  when,  the  fpafm  being  removed,  the 
bile  returned  into  its  natural  courfe.  A dofe 
of  camphor  or  opium  effected  a cure  ; whilft 
a purge  given  in  this  ftate  of  the  organs, 
would  have  increafed  the  yellownefs. 
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But  there  are  many  difeafes  accompanied 
with  a fallownefs  of  complexion,  often  mis- 
taken for  a jaundiced  tinge ; and  this  is 
fometimes  the  cafe  in  perfons  who  labour 
under  a complication  of  nervous  and  hypo- 
chondriacal Symptoms,  not  unfrequent  [y 
connected  with  ill-formed  gout  : Such  per- 
fons, under  the  idea  of  being  bilious,  are  of- 
ten too  bufy  with  purgatives,  for  the  abfurd 
purpofe  of  carrying  off  a caufe  which  does 
not  exifl:  i and  thereby  exaSperate  all  their 
complaints. 

Gall-Jioncs , as  they  are  commonly  called, 
are  formed  by  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall- 
bladder becoming  gradually  So  hardened  as 
to  acquire  the  confiftence  of  yellow  wax. 
This  is  not  fo  frequent  a difeafe  as  is  gene- 
rally imagined;  but  it  is  eafily  distinguished 
from  what  are  commonly,  but  falfely,  called 
bilious  cafes,  from  the  exquifite  and  intole- 
rable pains  at  the  pit  of  the  Stomach  ; whiKt 
the  gall-ttones  block  up  the  paffage  from  the 
gall-bladder.  But  this  terrible  evil  is  not 
always  accompanied  with  a bilious  tinge  of 
the  Skin,  which  is  indeed  often  accidental, 
and  unconnected  with  any  fault  of  the  bile. 

Even 
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Even  difeafes  of  the  liver  iff  elf  the  organ 
which  prepares  this  humour,  do  not,  fcricfly 
fpeaking,  deferve  the  name  of  bilious j for 
yellownefs  of  the  (kin,  or  a difeharge  of  bile, 
are  only  accidental  circumftances ; and  fome 
of  the  moil  inveterate  difeafes  of  this  organ 
take  place  without  either. 

A bitter  tafte  of  the  mouth,  a brownifh 
lift  on  the  tongue,  a ficknefs  and  fenfe  of 
oppreffion  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  undoubted  proofs  of  ofFenfive 
bile  in  the  ftomach  ; efpecially  if  bile  be  dis- 
charged by  vomiting  : but  if  we  confiderthe 
unnatural  medley  of  foods  which  are  fwal- 
lowed  by  the  rich  and  luxurious,  we  may 
readily  account  for  thefe  fymptoms,  without 
attributing  them  to  the  bile ; which,  had  it 
really  exifted  in  the  ftomach,  would  rather 
have  prevented,  by  its  aflimilating  quality, 
thofe  unnatural  ferments,  than  have  pro- 
moted them ; and  indeed  this  is  fuppofed  to 
be  its  peculiar  office,  after  the  food  is  dis- 
charged into  the  bowels. 

With  refpedt  to  the  fuppofed  unequivocal 
proof  of  an  ofFenfive  ftate  of  the  bile,  from 
its  being  difeharged  by  vomit,  this  circum- 
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ftance  merits  a difiind  and  more  minute 
confideration. 

* Though  fome  phyficians  have  alledged 
that  bile  is  always  prefent  in  the  ftomach, 
and  that  it  is  indifpenfably  neceiTary  to  the 
digeftion  of  the  food  ; yet  the  majority  have 
doubted,  and  even  denied  the  fad ; and  fome 
experiments  made  on  brutes,  with  an  exprefs 
intention  to  afeertain  the  nature  of  digef- 
tion,  feem  to  contradict  it.  If  bile  ever 
arrives  at  the  ftomach,  it  muft  be  by  a per- 
verted and  retrograde  motion  of  the  bowels, 
and  contrary  to  gravity;  which,  in  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  operations  of  nature,  cannot 
readily  be  admitted  ; for  if  the  wife  Author 
of  our  being  had  intended  that  the  bile  fhould 
be  depofited  in  the  ftomach,  it  might  eafily 
have  been  conveyed  dirediy  thither,  as,  it  is 
faid,  was  found  to  be  the  cafe  on  the  diflec- 
tion  of  a man  who  had  been  remarkable  for 
a moft  voracious  appetite,  owing,  as  it  was 
fuppofed,  to  the  bile  being  conveyed  thither 
diredly  by  a dud. 

Some  of  my  patients  have  afked  me  how 
bile  fhould  be  difeharged  from  the  ftomach, 
if  it  were  not  depofited  there.  The  anfwer  is 
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eafy.  The  fenfation  of  ficknefs,  if  it  be  fe- 
vere  and  permanent,  promotes  a regurgita- 
tion of  bile  into  the  ftomach,  by  inverting 
the  perifta.tic  motion  of  that  bowel  or  in- 
teftine  which  is  connected  with  the  itomach: 
and  hence  it  fometimes  happens,  that  when 
the  itomach  is  empty,  pure  bile  is  difcharged 
by  the  fir  ft  effort;  but  this  is  no  evidence  of 
its  being  the  offenfive  caufe  of  the  vomiting, 
but  an  accidental  effect ; neither  is  a copious 
difcharge  of  bile  any  evidence  of  its  being  in 
a difeafed  ftate. 

The  molt  healthy  perfon  on  going  to  fea, 
when  he  becomes  Tick,  difcharges,  after  vari- 
ous efforts,  a great  quantity  of  bile,  and  this 
for  days  fucceffively : but  fliall  we  from 
thence  infer  that  his  bile  is  abundant  or 
acrid  ? A man  in  high  health  receives  a 
blow  on  his  head,  by  which  his  "brain  is  in- 
jured ; he  throws  up  green  bile : are  we  to 
fuppofe  that  the  bile  therefore  is  in  fault  ? 
Perfons  fubjed:  to  nervous  head-achs  often 
difcharge  bile ; but  the  effedt  is  accidental, 
and  is  in  no  refpedt  conne&ed  with  a fault 
of  this  humour.  Perfons,  the  tone  of  whole 
ftomachs  is  much  impaired  by  intemperance, 

and 
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and  other  caufes,  after  a fevere  fit  of  heart- 
burn, difcharge  the  contents  of  the  ftomach 
fo  extremely  four,  as  even  to  corrode  the 
throat.  After  a few  efforts,  the  matter 
thiown  up  is  green  : this  alfo  is  attributed 
to  bile ; though  in  truth,  if  this  bile  had  been 
conftantly  prefent  in  the  ftomach,  it  would 
have  neutralized  and  corredted  this  fharp 
acid ; as  we  know  that  ox  gall  mixed  with 
acids  has  this  effedt. 

That  bile  rarely,  if  ever,  paffes  into  the 
ftomach,  unlefs  after  feveral  efforts  of  vomit- 
ing, is  evident,  becaufe  as  foon  as  it  is 
pumped  up,  the  ficknefs  becomes  much  more 
levere  and  diftreffing;  owing  to  its  unna- 
tural ftimulus  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  ; 
which  had  it  been  a natural  and  conftant 
gueft  there,  would  not  have  been  the  cafe. 

To  conclude , The  idea  of  bile  being  a pre- 
dominant caufe  of  dileafe  is  a grofs  and 
vulgar  error;  and  in  its  confequences  a very 
injurious  one ; and  I can,  from  long  and 
extenfive  experience,  aver,  that  thofe  evils, 
wh'ch  have  been  attributed  to  its  excefs, 
have  generally  refultcd  from  its  deficiency  ; 
and  that  the  idea  of  carrying  off  this  molt 
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ufeful  and  falutary  humour,  when  it  is  al- 
ready too  fcanty,  has  been  often  productive  of 
the  moil  dangerous  and  fatal  confequences. 

N.  B.  In  the  Greek  language,  the  fame 
term  is  ufed  to  exprefs  bile  and  anger ; hence 
the  word  choleric  is  applied  to  perfons  of  a 
violent,  irafcible,  and  refentful  difpofition. 
Were  the  Britifh  Fair,  efpecially  the  Fafhi on- 
able,  (whofe  polifhed  education  has  a mani- 
feft  tendency  to  regulate,  if  not  almoft  totally 
annihilate,  all  the  tumultuous  paflions)_ap- 
prized  of  this  circumftance,  they  could  not 
poflibly  conceive  that  any  of  their  bodily  or 
mental  evils  originated  from,  or  were  con- 
nected with,  an  excefs  of  gall  or  bile ; and 
inftead  of  continuing  to  adopt  it  as  a fafhion- 
able  difeafe , they  would  refign  it  to  the  nymphs 
of  St.  Giles’s  and  Billingfgate. 
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ESSAY  II. 


The  Dangerous  Effects  of  hot  and 


IRE  is  an  element,  the  nature  of  which, 


notwithftanding  the  numerous  experi- 
ments and  painful  refearches  of  philofophei  s 
and  chymids,  is  but  imperfedly  underdood. 
It  is  the  mod  univerlal  principle,  and  the 
moil  powerful  agent,  in  nature  j as  it  per- 
vades all  bodies,  and  refides  in  a certain  de- 
gree even  in  the  colded  : heat  and  flame  be- 
ing only  effeds  of  its  adivity,  and  cold  of  its 
quiefcent  date  in  thofe  bodies. 

When  united  with  the  principle  of  in- 
flammability, which  refides  in  many  bodies, 
thofe  bodies,  when  fire  ads  upon  them, 
burd  out  into  dame ; and  this  dame  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  external  air  ; which  is  alfo 
luppofed  to  enter  copioudy  into  the  fub- 
dance  of  thofe  bodies  during  their  date  of 
combudion. 


* See  the  Author’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Human  Body, 
book  iii.  chap.  i.  on  Refpiration,  which  will  eAplain  the  fub- 
jjedt  ul  tius  tiiapter. 
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Though  all  bodies  in  nature  are  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  flame,  yet  all  are  of  heat,  in 
various  degrees,  generally  in  proportion  to 
their  denfity. 

The  effedts  of  heat  on  animal  bodies  are 
in  proportion  to  its  degree,  and  perhaps  of 
fome  other  circumflances  not  yet  well  afcer- 
tained.  In  a moderate  degree  it  creates  an 
agreeable  fenfation  in  the  parts  with  which 
it  comes  in  contadt,  quickens  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  increafes  the  feniibility  of 
the  body.  In  a degree  equal  to,  or  above 
the  heat  of  the  body,  it  fir  ft  excites  and  in- 
creafes the  powers  of  the  circulation  ; but 
■ultimately  weakens  and  deprefles  them  : 
Hence  it  is  that  bakers,  blackfmiths,  manu- 
facturers of  glafs,  &c.  are  opprefled  and 
eventually  much  weakened,  by  the  heat  of 
their  furnaces,  &c.  and  we  know  that  excefs 
of  heat  alone  produces  dangeious  and  often 
fatal  fevers  j and  that,  when  the  impreftions 
of  cold  immediately  fucceed  thofe  of  heat,  a 
variety  of  difeafes  are  produced,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  each,  and  other  circumftances. 

This  fubjedt  will  be  confidered  more  fully 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Effects  of  Noxious  Air. 

Hr1  HIS  term,  when  applied  to  air,  im- 
^ plies,  that  it  is  injurious  to  animal 
life.  The  mafs  of  air  which  furrounds  this 
globe  to  a confiderable  height,  and  which  is 
called  the  atmofphere,  feems  to  be  a com- 
pound of  pure  air  blended  with  a very  large 
proportion  of  exhalations  from  animals,  ve- 
getables, minerals,  and  metals,  a confiderable 
portion  of  which  probably  confifts  of  fixible, 
inflammable,  and  other  fadlitious  airs,  and 
electric  fire  ; and  therefore  muft  be  more  or 
lefs  impure  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and 
degree  of  thefe  exhalations. 

As  we  are  conffantly  and  necelTarily  re- 
ceiving a column  of  this  air  into  our  lungs, 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  it  is  of  confiderable 
importance  that  it  fhould  be  as  free  from 
impurity  as  poffible,  (for  impure  it  always 
is  in  fome  degree)  becaufe,  when  highly  con- 
taminated, it  is  fatal ; as  is  evident  from  the 
effedls  of  burning  charcoal,  experiments  with 
the  air-pump,  &c. 
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The  effedts  of  impure  air  on  the  body  are 
various,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  im- 
purity. rI  he  perlon  who  remains  for  fome 
time  in  foul  air  becomes  uneafy  and  languid, 
with  head-ach,  difficulty  of  breathing,  fenfe 
of  oppreffion  about  the  heart,  cold  fweat, 
fainting,  &c. 

Thefe  effects  ffiew  that  the  lungs  are  un- 
able to  admit  or  difcharge  the  air  with  their 
ulual  freedom  ; that  the  powers  of  the  heart 
and  circulation  are  weakened  • the  energy  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  depreffed  and  almoff  fuf- 
pended;  and  that  life  will  foon  be  totally 
extinguifhed. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  enquire  what  are 
the  chief  caufes  of  thefe  effects  3 that  we  may 
avoid  or  in  fome  meafure  counteract  them. 

jft.  Heat  in  excefs  is  the  caufe  of  much 
inconvenience  and  danger,  as  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  preceding  chapter,  even  when 
it  is  not  combined  with  any  other  noxious 
qualities.  In  no  city  or  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom aie  thefe  evils  fo  frequently  or  feverely 
felt  as  at  Bath ; furrounded  as  it  is  by  hills, 
the  incumbent  atmofphere  is  rendered  more 
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warm  and  moid  by  the  fleams  from  the  hot 
baths,  and  the  fmoke  from  the  numerous 
fires.  This  atmofphere  is  more  flagnant,  or 
lefs  frequently  changed  there  than  in  cities 
fituated  on  plains  or  elevated  places,  and 
when  changed,  it  is  but  partially  fo  5 the 
colder  and  heavier  air  rufhing  into  and 
through  the  flreets,  in  eddies,  efpecially  from 
the  weft  and  northern  points : hence  it  is  a 
general  complaint  that  Bath  is  more  windy 
than  any  other  place. 

That  city  being  much  reforted  to,  mod  of 
the  houfes  are  occupied  by  drangers ; fo  that 
condant  fires  in  almod  every  apartment, 
render  the  houfes  exceedingly  hot  ; as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  heat  of  the  party  wails,  which 
is  fometimes  almod  intolerable  in  bed-cham- 
bers, efpecially  if  the  beds  are  placed  near 
thofe  walls. 

The  public  rooms,  though  lofty  and  fpa- 
cious,  are  neverthelefs  rendered  very  hot  by 
the  numerous  fires,  and  the  great  number  of 
candles  5 but  efpecially  by  the  croud  of  peo* 
pie  who  refort  to  them  : but  the  evil  is  much 
increafed  by  the  frequency  of  private  routs, 
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where  fmall  rooms  are  filled  by  a croud  of 
pcrfons.* 

* It  has  been  to  me  matter  of  great  furprize,  that  in  that 
city,  where  the  public  rooms  are  fo  commodious,  people  of 
faihion  fnould  countenance  private  meetings  or  routs,  not  only 
to  the  injury  of  the  public  inftitutions,  but  manifeftly  of  their 
own  healths.  Some  wags  have  occafionally  related  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  ludicrous  and  laughable  diltrefies  which  have 
occurred  at  thole  meetings,  as  would  have  afforded  our  late 
Arifiophanes  ample  materials  for  a farce  : It  is  my  duty  to  at- 
tend fJely  to  the  very  ferious  confequences  which  refult  from 
fuch  meetings. 

in  London,  the  practice  of  giving  routs  is  more  warranta- 
ble, not  only  becaufe  there  are  few,  if  any,  public  card- 
rooms  ; but  the  private  apartments  are  much  more  j'pacious 
and  airy  than  the  dining  rooms  and  parlours  at  Bath  ; not  to 
mention  the  bed-chambers,  clofets,  and  cupboards , into  which 
the  company  are  crammed. 

Of  late  another  abl'urd  pra&ice  has  taken  place,  the  invita- 
tion of  laige  parties  to  private  balls  and  fuppers ; where  though 
much  expence  is  incurred  by  the  entertainer,  and  great  incon- 
venience fuftained  by  the  neighbourhood,  fuch  meetings  are 
generally  a continued  feene  of  tumult  and  confufion,  and 
fuch  invalids  as  are  fo  imprudent  as  to  frequent  them,  fuffer 
exceedingly. 

As  Bath  is  a place  of  refort  for  the  relief  of  invalids,  the 
hours  of  meeting  at  the  public  l ooms  are  certainly  improper 
for  thofe  whofe  accommodation  ought  chiefly  to  be  confulted. 
On  ball  nights  the  dancing  ought  to  commence  at  fix,  and  end 
at  ten,  fo  that  the  invalid  may  retire  to  reft  by  eleven,  and 
rife  early  to  return  to  the  ufe  of  the  waters  ; by  this  means, 
without  breaking  into  the  falhuonable  hours  of  eating,  much 
inconvenience  might  be  avoided  ; provided  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  would  drels  before  dinner  for  the  ball. 
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Hence  it  is  that  Grangers  almoff  gene- 
nerally  complain  of  having  caught  cold  on 
their  going  to  Bath  ; and  invalids  are  not 
only  thereby  interrupted  in  the  ufe  of  the 
waters,  but  their  healths  are  much  impaired; 
and  coughs,  rheumatifms,  and  fevers  are 
fuperadded  to  their  other  maladies. 

Thefe  evils  are  not  obviated  by  the  ufe  of 
chairs  or  other  carriages.  The  common 
chairs,  foaked  by  the  rains  and  night-dews, 
to  which  they  are  perpetually  expofed,  inffead 
of  affording  a proper  defence  againft  the 
outward  air,  contribute  rather  to  increafe 
the  evil;  nor  are  gentlemen’s  carriages  much 
lefs  inconvenient ; for  befides  their  being 
expofed  in  open  fheds,  where  not  only  the 
leather  but  the  lining  mud  unavoidably  at- 
tract and  retain  damps  ; perfons  who  pafs 
from  a hot  room,  through  cold  and  long 
paffages,  into  the  open  air,  and  from  thence 
to  their  carriages,  are  fubjedt  to  be  infanta - 
neoufly  chilled  by  the  fudden  tranfition  from 
fuffocating  heat  to  piercing  cold.* 

* It  will  occur  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  many  of  the 
preceding  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  London  and 
every  other  city  in  the  kingdom. 
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2dly.  "Tainted  or  impure  Air . 

To  the  philofophical  experiments  and  re- 
fearches  of  the  very  ingenious  Dr.  Priestley, 
employed  in  difcovering  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  factitious  airs,  we  are  much  in- 
debted for  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
qualities,  and  relative  degrees  of  purity,  of 
the  atmofpheric  air. 

This  air,  of  which  it  is  faid  not  above  one- 
third  is  really  pure,  is  a very  heterogeneous 
mafs,  the  greateft  proportion  of  which  is 
really  inimical  to  animal  life. 

Befide  this  general  fource  of  contamina- 
tion, the  breath  and  perfpiration  of  the  hu- 
man body  taint  the  air  we  breathe  fo  much, 
that  it  is  generally  fuppoDd  that  each  perfon 
deflroys  the  vivifying  principle  of  a gallon  of 
air  in  a minute ; and  hence  the  necefiity  of 
frequently  ventilating  and  renewing  the  air 
of  our  apartments,  efpecially  if  fmall  and 
crouded. 

Of  the  dangerous  and  even  fatal  effeCfs  of 
ftagnant  and  tainted  air,  many  inlhances  are 
recorded.  Not  to  mention  the  memorable 
inftance  of  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  others 
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occurred  fome  years  ago  at  the  a fUzes  at  Ox- 
ford ; in  the  aflembly-room  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and  about  four  years  ago  in  London  ; fome 
circumftances  of  which  merit  the  attention 
of  the  reader : 

Eighteen  charity  children  and  a fervant 
lay  in  an  apartment  of  a houfe  inKing-ftreet, 
Golden-fquare  : to  render  the  room  warmer, 
they  fhut  up  the  chimney,  and  ufed  every 
other  means  to  exclude  the  cold  air.  Ten 
of  the  children,  and  the  fervant,  were  feized 
with  fymptoms  nearly  fimilar,  viz.  excrucia- 
ting pain  in  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  in 
- the  back,  violent  head-ach,  light  headednefs, 
and  convulfions. 

In  all  thefe  inftances  the  air  became  fo 
foul,  as  to  threaten  immediate  deflrudUon. 

But  foul  air  does  not  only  weaken  the 
fprings  of  life,  but  generates  the  moft  ma- 
lignant and  contagious  difeafes.* 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  clofe  and  damp 
cells  of  our  county  jails,  the  air  is  fo  noxi- 

* A philofophical  critic  may  alledge  that  I here  confound 
the  ordinary  contamination  of  the  air  with  fpecitic  contagion  ; 
but  in  a treatife  of  this  kind,  accurate  difcriminaticn  is  not 
necefTarv. 
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oils  as  to  engender  a malignant  fever,  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  for  one  convid  that  is  exe- 
cuted, three  die  of  the  jail  didemper.  It  is 
for  this  reafon  alfo,  that  unlefs  hofpitals  are 
very  judicioufly  condruded,  and  condantly 
ventilated,  a much  fmaller  proportion  of  the 
patients  recover,  than  of  thofe  who  occupy 
feparate  apartments  in  private  houfes. 

But  independently  of  thefe  and  many  other 
well-vouched  fads,  a fimple  experiment  will 
afford  a pofitive  proof  of  what  is  now  al~ 
ledged. 

The  moft  neat  and  delicate  perfon,  after 
having  palled  the  night  in  his  bed-chamber, 
does  not,  when  he  awakes,  difcover  any  of- 
fenfive  fmell  in  his  room  : but  if  he  quits  it 
for  a few  minutes,  and  returns  to  it,  after 
• having  been  in  the  open  air,  and  before  frefli 
air  has  been  admitted,  he  will  quickly  dif- 
cover an  edential  difference. 

The  fame  happens  in  public  and  crouded 
rooms ; but  as  the  offenfive  imprefilon  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  blended  effluvia 
from  the  fires,  lights,  and  perfumes,  (the 
latter  of  which  by  the  bye  are  not  very 
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falutary)  the  experiment  would  not  be  fo 
decifive. 

if  thefe  evils  arife  from  ftagnant  air  in 
apartments  frequented  by  the  opulent,  nice, 
and  elegant,  who  have  the  means  and  difpo- 
fition  to  promote  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  ; 
how  much  more  injurious  muft  ftagnant  air 
be  in  the  hovels  of  the  indigent,  who  are 
deftitute  of  all  the  conveniences,  and  many 
of  the  neceflaries  of  life  ! 

The  efFeds  of  foul  air  are  fo  much  the 
more  dangerous,  as  they  do  not  always  ma- 
nifeft  themfelves  immediately  in  the  form  of 
diicafe ; fo  that  when  they  do,  the  diforder 
is  rarely  attributed  to  the  right  caufe. 

1 fhall  endeavour  to  explain,  as  briefly  and 
intelligibly  as  poflible,  the  realon  why  the 
effluvia  from  human  bodies  are  fo  injurious  i 
as  fuch  explanation  will  point  out  the  means 
of  ieflening,  though  perhaps  not  totally  ob- 
Vjating  the  evil. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  in  a former 
effay,*  that  many  of  the  organs  which  com- 
pofe  our  wonderfully  complicated  frame  are 

* Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Human  Body,  &c. 
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employed  in  difeharging  particles  of  our 
food,  or  the  conftituent  parts  of  our  bo- 
dies, which  by  the  various  exercifes  of  its 
functions  are  become  ufelefs ; and  if  re- 
tained, elpecially  the  inflammable  air  and 
a:calefcent  particles,  would  neceflfarily  be- 
come very  noxious,  and  the  caufes  of  many 
difeafes.  Many  of  thofe  difeharges,  efpecially 
from  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  from  the 
lungs,  are,  even  in  the  mod  healthy  and  de- 
licate per  fon  s,  in  a If  ate  not  very  remote  from 
put  refaction  ; but  in  perfons  labouring  un- 
der dileafe,  they  are  of  a drill  more  noxious 
nature;  and  hence  two  hints  are  fuggefted, 
viz.  that  perfons  in  health  are  not  benefited 
by  fleeping  in  the  fame  bed  with  invalids  ; ' 
and  that  it  is  peculiarly  necefiary  to  have  the 
apartments  of  the  fick  well  aired  and  venti- 
lated ; and  their  apparel,  efpecially  their 
linen,  frequently  changed. 

It  is  fuppofed,  and  I believe  juffly,  that 
more  of  the  offenfive  particles  of  our  bodies 
are  fwept  off  by  the  air  received  into  the 
lungs,  than  from  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body  befides ; and  this  is  the  reafon  why  the 
air  we  breathe  is  fo  foon  contaminated,  and 

rendered 
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rendered  unfit  for  the  fupport  of  life;  and 
this  in  proportion  to  the  air  being  lefs  pure 
previoufly  to  its  being  infpired ; becaufe, 
thus  tainted,  it  is  fooner  faturated  with  the 
noxious  matter  it  takes  up  in  the  air  cells 
of  the  lungs,  and  therefore  carries  off  a 
fmaller  proportion  in  a given  time  : whereas 
a purer  air  would  unite  with,  fufpend,  and 
difeharge  a larger  quantity,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  dangerous  effedts  of  their  retention. 
Hence  it  is  that  a moderately  cold  and  dry  air 
is  the  moft  wholefome. 

There  is  another  fource  of  tainted  or 
impure  air,  (beffdes  many  others  which  I 
fliall  not  enumerate)  viz.  burning  fuel  of 
every  kind. 

That  charcoal  taints  the  air,  has  long 
been  known  to  medical  men  ; but  it  has  not 
been  fo  generally  fufpedted,  that  candles, 
lamps,  wood,  turf,  and  coal  fires,  foul  the 
air  of  the  apartments  in  which  they  are 
burned. 

An  eminent  and  very  ingenious  phyficiait 
of  Bath*  has,  by  applying  Dr.  Priestley’s 


* Dr.  Falconer. 
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teft,  found  that  the  fumes  cf  burning  wood 
taint  the  air  more  than  thofe  of  coal,  and 
charcoal  more  than  either  ; and  that  the 
fmoke  of  tallow  candles  is  more  injurious 
than  that  of  wax  or  fpermaceti. 

A fingle  candle  is  fuppofed  to  confume 
a gallon  of  air  in  a minute;  and  therefore 
a great  number  of  candles  burning  even  in 
a ipacious  apartment,  muft  deftroy  the  vi- 
vifying principle  of  a very  large  column  of 
air  in  a very  fhort  fpace  of  time,  not  only 
by  confumption,  but  contamination. 

That  gentleman  difcovered  alfo  that  the 
human  breath  tainted  the  air  more  confider- 
ably  in  the  afternoon,  than  in  the  morn- 
ing : but  that  the  effe£ts  of  different  kinds 
of  paint,  and  of  flowers,  on  applying  the 
tell,  were  lefs  apparent  than  might  have 
been  expefled,  confidering  how  noxious  both 
are  to  the  human  body., 

Fire  has,  in  general,  been  deemed  a puri- 
fier of  air,  and  under  certain  circumftances 
. it  may  be  fo  in  a relative  degree;  as,  by  dif- 
fipating  the  moiflure  of  cold  and  damp 
places,  and  by  rarefying  the  column  of  air 

within 
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within  its  influence,  it  may  favour  the  ad- 
million  of  colder  and  denfer  air. 

When  Hippocrates  was  con fu! ted  con- 
cerning the  beft  means  of  preventing  the 
propagation  of  a contagious  difeafe  (perhaps 
the  plague)  which  infefted  a part  of  Greece, 
he  advifed,  that  large  fires  might  be  made 
in  a narrow  pafs  formed  by  adjoining  moun- 
tains, for  the  purpofe  of  purifying  the  air. 
But  it  is  to  be  doubted  how  far  the  expe- 
dient would  avail;  as  the  rarefadfion  pro- 
duced by  the  heat  would  as  readily  favour  a 
torrent  of  infected  air  from  one  quarter,  as 
of  purer  air  from  the  other. 

Burning  bodies  certainly  abforb  a large 
quantity  of  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  and 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  the  pureff,  as  that  is  a 
more  fuitable  pabulum;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  they  alfo  throw  off  a very  large 
portion  of  inflammable  vapour,  by  which  the 
atmofpheric  air  is  tainted  : So  that  fires  and 
all  other  burning  bodies  injure  the  air,  not 
only  by  con  fuming  the  purer  part,  but  by 
throwing  off  foul  air. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that 
a variety  of  circumftances  confpire,  even  in 

our 
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our  habitations  and  apartments,  to  weaken, 
and  almoft  infenlibly  undermine  the  fprings 
of  life  ; but  in  public  meetings  and  private 
routs,  the  evils  arifing  from  large  fires,  nu- 
merous lights,  and  crouded  rooms,  are  pro- 
portionably  increafed. 

A circumflance  which  occurred  about 
three  years  ago,  firfl  induced  me  to  offer  my 
opinion  on  this  fubjecl. 

A young  lively  woman,  who  came  hither 
to  put  herfelf  under  my  care,  gave  a rout, 
atid  infilled  l fhould  be  of  the  party.  The 
room  was  imall,  and  the  company  very  nu- 
merous. We  had  not  been  long  feated  at 
the  card  tables,  before  a young  man,  my 
partner,  after  having  undergone  various 
changes  of  countenance,  fell  into  a fwoon. 
The  doors  were  thrown  open  to  afford  lum 
frefh  air,  and  my  patient,  who  was  a deli- 
cate invalid,  was  much  injured  by  the  hidden 
expofure  to  the  current  of  cold  air.  How 
the  reft  of  the  company  were  affected,  I had 
not  an  opportunity  of  knowing;  but  my 
own  feelings  and  fuffe  ings  for  many  hours 
after  I retired,  convinced  me  of  the  dange- 
ous  confequence  of  fuch  meetings. 
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On  declaring  a few  days  after,  to  one  of 
my  brethren,  a man  of  humour,  my  ref- 
lation of  writing  a bitter  Philippic  again# 
routs,  he  archly  replied,  “Let  them  alone, 
“ Dodtor,  how  other  wife  fhould  twenty -fix 
“ phyficians  fubfift  in  this  place  ?” 

From  fome  experiments  made,  if  I re- 
collect aright,  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  on  the  at- 
mofpheric  vapour  of  London,  colledted  and 
condenfed,  it  was  found  to  contain  fuch  a 
proportion  of  noxious  impregnations,  as 
might  reafonably  appear  to  be  a great  fource 
of  the  putrid  fevers  which  are  prevalent  in 
that  great  city ; and  as  all  cities  and  towns 
are,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  produc- 
tive of  fimilar  exhalations ; this  circumftance 
affords  one  reafon  why  cities  are  more  fub- 
je6t  to  epidemic  difeafes  than  the  country  j 
and  it  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality, 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  generally 
one  third  greater  in  the  former  than  the 
latter.  But  if  ta  this  general  caufe  we  add 
the  effects  of  hot  and  crouded  rooms,  in 
which  fafhionable  perfons  pafs  many  hours 
almoft  every  night,  the  injurious  effects  mult 
be  very  great. 
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It  may  be  alledged  that  what  I have  ad- 
vanced on  the  effedfls  of  bad  air,  is  not  con- 
firmed by  general  experience  ; for  that  many 
perfons  have  arrived  at  an  healthy  old  age  in 
air  univerfally  deemed  bad.  The  fame  argu- 
ment would  be  equally  cogent  in  favour  of  ha- 
bitual dram-drinking,  or  any  other  excefs 3 but 
it  will  not  prove  that  any  of  them  are  iroffen- 
five 3 only  that  certain  conftitutions  may,  by 
their  natural  vigour,  counteract  the  baneful 
impreffions  3 whilft  the  bulk  of  mankind 
muft,  neceflarily,  under  fimilar  circumftances, 
have  health  impaired,  and  life  fhortened,  by 
their  noxious  influence. 

In  certain  parts  of  Efl'ex,  for  in  fiance, 
agues  are  certainly  the  effects  of  bad  air ; 
in  many  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  violent 
and  fatal  remittent  and  malignant  fevers 
and  fluxes  are  endemic  3 and  there  is  fcarcely 
a country  or  climate  which  has  not  its  pe- 
culiar and  prevalent  difeafes,  which  may  be 
morejuftly  attributed  to  a fault  of  the  air, 
than  to  any  other  probable  caufe  : Sound 
philofophy  does  not  form  an  axiom  from  an 
exception. 
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A phyfician  in  Ireland*  convinced  of  the 
bad  effedts  of  confined  air,  would  not  allow 
his  windows  to  be  glazed  : his  family  was 
free  from  ailments  of  any  kind ; and  he 
himfelf  died  at  the  age  of  S4.  His  fon  had 
the  windows  fafhed  and  glazed,  and  from 
that  period  the  family  became  unhealthy. 

I proceed  now  to  point  out  the  means 
by  which  thefe  evils  are  to  be  obviated. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a felf-evident  pro- 
portion, that  as  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  very  injurious  to  the  human  frame, 
efpecially  if  they  rapidly  fucceed  each  o- 
ther ; fo  it  is  incumbent  on  thofe  who  wifh 
to  preferve  health,  to  endeavour  to  elfablifh 
fuch  an  equality  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air  they  breathe,  as  to  avoid  an  excefs  of 
either. 

The  public  rooms  of  Bath,  though 
very  fpacious  and  lofty,  are,  however,  fo 
heated  by  fires,  lights,  and  a croud  of  com- 
pany, as  to  be  very  injurious  to  thofe  who 
frequent  them. 

On  the  bail  nights  one  door  of  the  ball- 
room is  general ]y  left  open,  and  the  chim- 
neys afford  a vent,  in  fome  degree,  to  the 
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foul  and  rarefied  air.  But  this  is  not  fuffi- 
cient,  as  is  manifeft  to  the  feelings  of  every 
perfon  on  palling  into  them  from  the  outer 
rooms.  Thofe  who  frequent  the  card  rooms 
have  not  even  the  benefit  of  an  open  door, 
u me's  when  perfons  pafs  and  repafs,  when 
the  cold  air  rufhing  in  by  ftarts  and  inter- 
vals, is  more  hurtful  than  beneficial. 

I would  therefore  propofe  that  the  cafe- 
ments  of  all  public  rooms,  and  indeed  of 
private  houfes,  fhall  be  fo  conftrufted,  as 
that  the  upper  divifion  fhall  hide  down,  and 
that  a certain  portion  of  them,  according  as 
the  room  is  more  or  lefs  crouded,  be  always 
kept  open.  By  thus  promoting  a free  and 
conftant  circulation  of  air  in  every  apart- 
ment, whether  occupied  or  not,'  the  internal 
and  external  air  become  nearly  of  an  equal 
temperature  ; the  foul  air  which  is  generated 
in  clofe  unoccupied  chambers,  and  which 
adheres  to  the  walls  and  furniture,  will  be 
carried  off  before  it  is  accumulated,  and  the 
ufual  practice  of  airing  rooms,  by  opening 
the  windows,  and  warming  them  with  fires, 
will  be  lefs,  if  at  all,  necefiary. 
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But  without  altering  the  ccnflrudlion  of 
the  lafh,  the  heat  of  the  fitting  rooms  may 
be  fafely  moderated,  and  the  air  corredle  1,  by 
raifing  a part  of  the  fafh  mod  diflant  from 
the  fire,  and  dropping  the  curtain  before  it. 
This  expedient  will  be  more  neceffary  after 
dinner,  when  the  air  of  the  room  has  been 
tainted  by  the  fleams  of  the  foods : or,  as 
perfons  in  this  country  fit  fome  hours  after 
dinner,  it  may  be  proper  to  retire  into  an- 
other apartment  immediately  after  the  diflies 
are  removed. 

The  opening  of  the  windows  being,  even 
in  private  houfes,  much  above  the  level  of  our 
bodies,  obviates  the  obje&ion  of  its  being  in- 
jurious, by  expofing  us  to  a current  of  air. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  unlefs  the  wind  fets 
flrongly  from  the  quarter  oppofite  to  the 
open  windows,  the  rarefied  and  foul  air, 
rufhing  through  thcfe  apertures,  counteracts 
and  refills  the  column  of  cold  air.  This  is 
evident  from  a Ample  experiment.  Apply  a 
burning  candle  to  the  upper  crevice  of  the 
door  of  a heated  room,  the  flame  will  tend 
outwards ; if  to  the  bottom  crevice,  inwards $ 
a proof  that  whilfl  the  heated  and  foul  air 
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rufhes  out  at  the  upper  crevice,  the  colder 
and  purer  air  enters  below.  Hence  the  im- 
propriety of  double  doors,  linings,  liftings, 
and  land-bags,  all  of  which,  by  preventing 
fome  degree  of  ventilation,  contribute  to  the 
evil  which  I wifh  to  obviate. 

A thermometer  placed  in  public  rooms, 
and  the  fitting  rooms  of  private  houfes, 
would  regulate  the  degree  of  heat,  which  in 
the  winter  ought  rarely  to  exceed  58  or  60 
degrees  of  Farenheif s thermometer;  whereas 
when  this  teft  is  applied  in  heated  and 
crouded  rooms,  it  is  found  to  exceed  it 
confiderably. 

To  preferve  the  healths  and  amend  or 
confirm  the  confiitutions  of  the  riling  ge- 
neration, is  certainly  an  objeCt  of  great  im- 
portance : Therefore,  fchool-rooms  and  bed- 
chambers, where  a number  of  young  perfons 
are  crouded  together,  ought  not  only  to  be 
fpacious,  but  well  ventilated. 

I have  been  induced  to  make  this  remark, 
by  a very  recent  infiance  in  Bath,  of  the 
dangerous  effects  of  neglecting  this  precau- 
tion ; and  do  moft  earnefily  recommend  to 
the  matters  and  miftrefies  of  boarding- 
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fchools,  a due  attention  to  this  circumffcmce ; 
and  to  parents,  that  they  enquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  their  children  are  accom- 
modated in  this  refped.  The  fame  precau- 
tion is  necelfary  with  regard  to  nurferies; 
efpecially  as  fervants  are,  in  general,  both 
from  habit  and  prejudice,  fond  of  hot  and 
dole  apartments. 

A lady  of  Bath,  who  confulted  me,  had 
the  cafements  of  her  apartments  altered  in 
the  manner  I have  fuggelted ; and  has  been 
benefited  by  the  experiment. 

It  is  obvious,  that  by  thefe  expedients  for 
regulating  the  heat  of  the  rooms,  we  fhould 
not  only  breathe  a purer  air,  but,  in  a great 
meafure,  avoid  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  rufhing  from  heated  rooms  into  cold  air  • 
the  difference  being,  in  frolly  weather,  often 
between  50  and  60  degrees. 

All  perfons,  but  efpecially  invalids,  when 
they  go  into  a dole  room  from  the  open  air, 
ought  not  to  approach  the  lire  immediately; 
but  if  cold,  bring  themfelves  gradually  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  room, 
which  ought  rarely  to  exceed  60.  If,  from 
infpeding  the  thermometer,  which  ought  to 

hang 
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hang  at  Toms  diftance  from  the  fire,  it  is 
found  to  be  confiderably  higher,  the  fire 
ought  to  be  leffened,  or  more  of  the  upper 
faflies  opened.  By  fuch  precaution,  they 
will  not  only  avoid  the  debilitating  effeds  of 
a fudden  tranfition  from  extreme  cold  to 
great  heat,  but  be  lefs  affeded  by  the  foul 
air  thrown  off  by  the  burning  fuel.  Fof 
this  reafon  I am,  from  what  I remarked  in 
traverfing  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
America,  convinced,  that  ftoves  are  prefer- 
able to  open  grates,  not  only  becaufe  they 
diffufe  the  heat  more  equally;  but  carry  off 
the  inflammable  air  extricated  by  the  fire  : 
Thofe  which  are  conftruded  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
an  ingenious  tradefman  in  London,  are  much 
preferable  to  thofe  which  I have  met  with 
abroad  : The  fmall  expence  of  fuel  is  a con- 
fideration  which  merits  attention. 

I fhall  clofe  this  chapter  with  fome  re- 
marks on  our  fleeping  apartments. 

If  we  allow  only  eight  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four  to  fleep;  though  many  perfons,  'efpe- 
daily  invalids,  fpend  many  more  hours  in 
their  bed-chambers,  we  fhall  find  that  during 
more  than  one-third  of  our  time,  we  breathe 
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the  fame  flagnant  impure  air,  highly  im- 
pregnated with  noxious  effluvia. 

Thofe  who  have  not  experienced  the  be- 
nefits refulting  from  the  expedients  I fhall 
propofe,  are  not  confcious  of  the  evils  which 
proceed  from  fleeping  in  confined  and  fmall 
bed-chambers.  But  from  the  inftances  of 
the  fatal  effe&s  of  air  contaminated  in  a 
high  degree,  already  mentioned,  there  is  the 
fbrongefi:  prefumption  that  in  a lower  degree, 
the  effedls,  though  more  infidious,  mufl  ne- 
verthelefs  be  very  injurious. 

The  great  and  good  Dr.  Hales,  whofe 
fludies  and  experiments  were  conftantly  di- 
redled  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  recom- 
mended a trial  of  his  ventilators  in  the  Savoy 
and  Newgate  prifons,  in  both  of  which  ma- 
lignant fevers  were  frequent  and,  fatal : The 
good  effedls  exceeded  the  molt  fanguine  ex- 
pe6lations  \ for  a very  fmall  proportion  of 
the  fick  died  after  the  ufe  of  the  ventilators, 
and  a conflant  circulation  of  air  being 
thereby  procured,  the  contagion  feems  to 
have  been  totally  extinguifhed. 

The  ventilation  of  our  fhips  of  war  and 
tranfports,  on  a fimilar  principle,  has  con- 
tributed 
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tributed  to  render  them  more  healthy,  and 
to  abate  the  violence,  and  leffen  the  fre- 
quency, of  that  deftrudtive  difeafe  the  fea- 
fcurvy. 

The  worthy  and  benevolent  Mr.  Howard 
found  that  the  jails  on  the  continent  were 
entirely  free  from  malignant  fever,  owing  to 
the  apartments  in  which  the  prifoners  were 
confined  being  fpacious,  and  confequently 
well  ventilated. 

Thefe  circumfdances  Idrongly  confirm  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  expedients  I 
have  propofed ; which  are  only  different 
modes  of  ventilation ; and  it  may  be  farther 
remarked  as  a collateral  proof,  that  we  feel 
ourfelves  lively  and  alert  in  a pure  air ; and 
Dr.  Priestley  tells  us,  that  his  feelings  and 
breathing  were  remarkably  pleafant  when  he 
breathed  that  kind  of  factitious  air  which 
he  calls  dephlogifticated,  and  which  is  much 
purer  than  the  common  atmofpheric  air: 
The  inference  is  obvious. 

I would  therefore,  not  only  from  long 
perfonal  experience,  but  from  the  informa- 
tion of  others  to  whom  I have  recommended 
it,  advife,  that  not  only  invalids,  but  perfons 
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in  health,  admit  a free  circulation  of  air  in 
their  bed-chambers,  by  various  ways,  and  in 
different  degrees,  according  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year  and  other  circum dances. 

During  the  warm  clofe  weather  of  the 
fummer  and  autumnal  months,  the  chamber 
door  may  be  left  open  for  a few  nights  ; af- 
tei  wards  a part  of  the  fafh  may  be  left  open  ; 
but  the  current  of  air  intercepted  by  the 
fliutter ; and  as  the  perfon  becomes  more 
habituated  to  free  air,  the  fliutter  alfo  may 
be  left  open,  and  the  current  prevented  by 
dropping  a window  curtain  before  it. 

In  the  colder  months,  a window  in  an 
adjoining  apartment  may  be  left  open,  as 
alfo  the  door  of  communication  ; opening  or 
doling  the  fliutter,  according  as  the  wind 
dots,  or  does  not,  blow  diredly  from  that 
quarter.  Chimney  boards,  as  very  great  im- 
pediments to  a free  circulation,  ought  never 
to  be  admitted  in  any  apartment. 

Thick  curtains  clofely  drawn  round  the 
bed  are  very  injurious  j becaufe  they  not  only 
confine  the  effluvia  thrown  off  from  our 

bodies  whilfl  in  bed,  but  intercept  the  cur- 
rent of  pure  air. 
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It  may  be  objected,  that  by  the  ad  million 
of  cola  air,  perfons,  efpecially  invalids,  would 
be  apt  to  catch  cold , as  it  is  commonly  called: 
but  fo  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  I aver, 
that  difeafes  from  this  caufe  generally  pro- 
ceed from  perfons  being  expofed  to  cold  after 
being  previoufly  much  heated:  and  fo  far  is 
excellive  warmth  from  being  conducive  to 
the  cure  of  colds,  and  their  many  dangerous 
confequences,  that  they  are  always  exafpe- 
rated  by  hot  clofe  apartments,  and  hot  re- 
gimen ; and  therefore  the  bed:  means  of 
preventing  difeafes  from  cold,  is  to  avoid  the 
contrary  extreme. 

Thofe  perfons  who  have  a window  open 
in  the  bed-chamber,  or  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, need  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion 
of  differing  by  a current  of  air  being  imme- 
diately diredVed  upon  them  whilfl  in  bed ; 
becaufe,  if  the  upper  fafh  be  open,  the  cur- 
rent will  be  confiderably  above  the  level  of 
the  bed ; but  if  the  lower  fafh  be  open,  it 
will  be  prudent  to  draw  fo  much  of  the  bed 
curtain  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing 
upon  the  perfon  in  bed.  But  the  danger  of 
catching  cold  from  fuch  current  is  more  ap- 
parent 
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parent  than  real ; for  if  the  head  and  body 
be  properly  covered,  there  is  no  hazard ; 
and  one  advantage  of  thus  admitting  air  is, 
that  perfons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lying 
very  warm,  will  by  this  expedient  find  them- 
felves  much  lefs  opprefled  and  heated  by  a 
load  of  bed-clothes ; as  the  lungs,  like  the 
funnel  of  a Hove,  difcharge  the  heated  and 
foul  air  by  means  of  the  cool  air  admitted  by 
every  infpiration. 

It  may  alfo  be  alledged,  that,  from  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Ingenhouz,  night  air  is 
noxious;  as  vegetables  in  a growing  Hate 
throw  off,  in  the  fhade,  a great  quantity  of 
noxious  air.  But  allowing  the  refult  of 
thefe  experiments  to  be  fuch  as  the  Dodfor 
has  related,  it  may  indeed  be  an  objedfion  to 
keeping  flowers  in  our  apartments,  but  none 
to  the  night  air  in  large  cities,  where  no  ve- 
getation goes  on. 

It  will  be  expedled  that,  inftead  of  arguing 
from  general  principles,  I fliould  adduce  in- 
ftances  of  the  fafety  and  utility  of  this  inno- 
vation ; and  the  expectation  is  reafonabie: 
but  it  would  fwell  this  effay  too  much  to 
enter  into  numerous  and  minute  details  3 I 
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(hall  however  mention  a few  circumfiances, 
in  addition  to  my  remarks  on  Dr.  Hales’s 
ventilators,  which  will,  I hope,  carry  con- 
vidtion  along  with  them. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  truth  that,  in  ge- 
neral, fuch  perfons  as  are  precluded,  by  ne- 
ceffity,  from  the  indulgence  of  warm  and 
clofe  rooms ; and  are  deprived  even  of  the 
benefit  of  comfortable  firing,  are  more  hardy, 
and  enjoy  firmer  health,  than  the  opulent ; 
though  no  habits  of  living  can  afford  an 
entire  exemption  from  difeafe.  Hence  it  is, 
that  though  indigence,  and  pinching  want,  in 
many  of  the  lower  rank  of  every  fociety,  is  a 
grievous  relative  evil ; yet  affluence  and  lux- 
urious indulgence  expofe  us  to  diflreffes  of  a 
different  kind,  and  there  is  nearly  a compen- 
fation  throughout ; the  balance  being  rather 
in  favour  of  the  middle  rank  in  every  fociety. 

Of  the  fafety  of  the  pra&ice  I recommend, 
my  own  family  affords  a manifefl  proof ; nor 
have  I ever  heard  that  any  of  my  friends  or 
patients  who  have  made  the  experiment,  have 
had  any  reafon  to  repent  it,  but  the  reverfe. 

About  fixteen  years  ago  I attended  the  late 
Sir  John  Astley,  whilff  he  refided  on  his 
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eftate  at  Everley,  in  Wiltfhire.  This  old  gen- 
tleman, then  about  8o,  lay,  during  the  fe- 
vered: part  of  the  winter,  in  a room  without 
fire,  and  a bed  without  curtains,  and  every 
morning  plunged  into  the  cold  bath;  and 
had  he  not,  from  a fpirit  of  obffinacy,  neg- 
lected and  mifmanaged  himfelf  when  labour- 
ing under  a complaint  not  dangerous  in 
its  nature,  he  might  have  furvived  feveral 
years  longer. 

That  the  admiffton  of  cold  air  into  bed- 
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chambers  is  of  ufe  in  preferving  health, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  who  have  read 
the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter ; for  if 
foul  air  weakens  and  deftroys  the  fprings  of 
life,  pure  air  muff  neceffarily  fupport  and 
invigorate  them. 

If  at  any  time  I negleCt  to  admit  air  into 
my  bed-chamber  before  I go  to  bed,  my 
night  is  fpent  uncomfortably,  I am  hot  and 
feverifh,  and  I wake  diffrefled  by  head-ach, 
and  other  difagreeable  feelings.  This  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  habit ; but  it  affords 
an  irrefragable  proof,  that  cool  and  pure  air 
is  more  friendly  to  the  human  fyflem,  than 
our  bemg  immerfed  for  many  hours  in  the 

hot 
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hot  and  putrefcent  vapours  exhaled  from  our 
own  bodies. 

Impure  air  is  peculiarly  inimical  to  the 
nervous  fyflem  : it  relaxes  and  enfeebles  the 
general  habit,  and  increafes  the  irritability 
of  the  body. 

On  converfing  with  a fenfible  and  inge- 
nious gentleman  * on  this  fubjecf,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  for  many  years 
laboured  under  a complication  of  nervous 
lymptoms,  for  which  he  had  obtained  no 
relief  from  medicine.  He  at  length  deter- 
mined to  try  the  effedls  of  ventilating  his 
chamber  in  the  manner  I have  mentioned ; 
and  has  been  benefited  thereby  beyond  ex- 
pectation. 

On  my  communicating  thefe  remarks  to 
an  eminent  phyfician  at  Bath,  he  favoured 
me  with  the  following  letter : 

“ I do  not  wifh  to  have  my  name  men- 
“ tioned  in  the  detail  of  my  cafe ; it  will  be 

* Mr.  Lucas,  of  the  York  Hotel,  at  Bath. — If  an  Uni- 
verfity  education,  very  refpeCtable  family  connections,  urba- 
nity of  manners,  and  integrity  of  heart,  conllitute  a gentle- 
man, no  man  has  a higher  claim  to  that  character  than  my  old 
fiiend  Mr.  Lucas — Many  years  ago  I knew  the  brother  of 
an  Englifh  Peer  in  Ireland,  in  the  fame  rank  of  life,  and 
With  fimilar  qualifications. 

I “ fu  flick n 
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“ fafficient  to  fay,  that  having  for  many 
C£  years  been  occafionaliy  fubjedt  to  palpita- 
<c  tions  of  the  heart,  fhortnefs  of  breathing, 
£c  great  anxiety  and  depreffion  of  fpirits,  uni- 
“ verfal  tremor,  and  other  fymptoms  of  the 
cc  kind,  iifually  called  nervous ; after  trial  of 
£C  many  medicines  of  the  antifpafmodic  kind, 
“ I found  nothing  fo  effectual  as  a ftrict  at- 
£C  tention  to  preferving  a due  temperature  of 
££  body  during  the  night,  at  which  time  the 
£C  above  fymptoms  were  moft  apt  to  recur. 
£C  In  order  to  preferve  this  temperature,  I 
££  found  it  necefiary  to  ufe  only  a moderately 
£C  thin  quilt  in  the  fummer,  with  an  addition 
££  of  a moderately  warm  blanket  in  the  win- 
£C  ter,  and  no  fire  in  the  room  ; one  window 
£C  of  which  was  kept  open  all  night  in  the 
££  fummer,  and  the  whole  of  the  day  in  cold 
££  weather.  This  regimen  produced  found 
££  and  refrefhing  fleep,  and  aim  oft  an  entire 
£C  exemption  from  many  troublefome  fymp- 
££  toms  of  a fimilar  kind  that  frequently  came 
£C  on  in  the  day  time.” 

Other  inftances  have  occurred  to  me  of  a 
fimilar  kind  5 but  not  fo  decifive  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  practice  : Thefe  cafes,  however,  will, 
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I flatter  myfelf,  encourage  invalids,  thofe 
efpecially  who  labour  under  nervous  com- 
plaints, to  give  a fair  trial  to  means  which 
are  likely  to  contribute  fo  much  to  their  eaie 
and  comfort.  • 

Many  perfons  who  labour  under  chronic 
difeafes,  are  di  fire  fled  by  an  irregular  fever, 
which,  from  the  impure  air  they  breathe  for 
many  hours  in  bed,  is  mod:  troublefome  in 
the  night.  I know,  from  experience,  that 
it  is  much  abated,  and  fometimes  entirely 
removed,  by  the  admiflion  of  cool  air;  and 
the  ilumbers  of  the  invalid  become  lefs  in- 
terrupted, and  much  more  refrefhing.  To 
fuch  as  labour  under  catarrhal  coughs,  which 
often  terminate  in  confumption,  to  fuch  aifo 
as  labour  under  this  difeafe  in  an  advanced 
ftate,  and  to  the  afthmatic,  this  mode  has 
been  fmgularly  beneficial. 

Connected  with  this  fubject  is  the  circum- 
ftance  of  adapting  our  cloathing  to  the  lea- 
fons  of  the  year,  or  rather  the  relative  de- 
grees of  heat  and  cold  in  this  variable  una- 
ffable climate;  I have  therefore  confidered 
this  fubjedt  in  the  next  chapter. 
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IT  is  evident  that  cloathing  ought  to  be 
accommodated  to  different  ages,  habits 
of  life,  climate,  feafon,  and  if  ate  of  health  ; 
and  it  is  propofed  to  confider  this  important 
fliojeCt  in  thofe  different  points  of  view. 

As  nature  has  provided  all  other  animals 
with  various  defences  of  hair,  wool,  feathers, 
or  fcales,  by  which  they  may  refill  the 
noxious  imprefficns  of  different  elements ; 
fo  inftinCt  has  dictated  to  man,  even  in  his 
fa  cage  (late,  the  neceffity  of  covering,  in 
proportion  to  the  inclemency  of  countries 
and  feafons. 

Particular  kinds  of  cloathing  are  more  or 
lefs  warm  according  to  their  qualities,  as  be- 
ing more  or  lefs  conductors  of  the  eleCtric 
fluid  ; or  according  to  their  colours ; as  dif- 
poled  to  refraCt  and  abforb,  or  reflect  and 
throw-  off,  the  rays  of  light. 

In  civilized  focieties,  the  improvement  of 
arts,  the  facility  wdth  which  men  are  flip- 
plied  with  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life,  and  the  gratification  which  thefe  afford, 
have  difpofed  mankind  to  be  perhaps  too 
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felicitous  about  guarding  againft  the  incle- 
mency of  feafons ; and  hence  it  is  that  our 
bodies  being  rendered  more  tender  and  deli- 
cate, and  our  feelings  more  acute,  we  find, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  luxury, 
we  become  lets  hardy ; as  being  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  influence  and  impreffion  of 
manifold  caufes  of  difeafe, 

As  a phyfician  cannot,  any  more  than  a 
legiflator,  always  effect  a proper  change  in  the 
national  manners  and  morals  $ fo  it  is  incum- 
bent on  both  to  eftablifh  fuch  regulations  as 
the  habits  of  the  people  will  admit  of. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  lux- 
ury has  m fome  degree  extended  its  influence 
to  ah  ranks  of  the  community ; by  which  the 
bodies  of  the  moft  ufeful  members  of  it,  the 
middling  and  lower  ranks,  are  more  ener- 
vated than  thofe  of  their  anceftors. 

With  refpeef  to  the  different  Periods  of 
Life , children  fhould,  from  their  birth,  be 
habituated  to  light  cloathing,  not  only  by 
day,  but  in  bed ; for  nothing  contributes 
more  to  form  the  conftitution  : infants  and 
children  are  lefs  apt  to  have  their  perfpira- 
tion  checked,  than  perfons  who  are  more 
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advanced  in  life ; and  therefore  Id's  apt  to 
catch  cold.  From  the  flage  of  childhood  to 
the  35th  year,  the  ftrength  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers, and  a brifk  circulation,  tend  very  much 
to  keep  up  an  equal  perforation  ; but  after 
that  period,  the  force  of  the  circulation  be- 
ing lefTencd,  the  cloathing  by  day,  and  the 
covering  by  night,  fhould  be  gradually  in- 
creafed  3 for  many  of  the  difeafes  of  advanced 
life  are  produced,  or  exafperated,  by  ob- 
fh'uded  perfpiration. 

Climate , and  Seafon  of  the  Tear , ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  cloathing  hated  to  them ; but 
in  our  unfteady  climate  it  is  very  difficult  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  fudden  changes. 
Upon  the  whole,'  however,  after  the  age  of 
35,  it  may  be  better  to  exceed,  rather  than 
be  deficient,  in  cloathing. 

Habit , or  Cuflom,  always  merits  great  atten- 
tion. If  perfons  have  been  accuftomed  to 
warm  clothing,  there  will  always  be  hazard 
in  hidden  changes  of  any  kind.  Thofe  who 
clothe,  and  fieep  warmly,  ought  not  to 
indulge  in  hot  clofe  rooms  during  the  day, 
or  have  fires  in  their  bed-chambers.  Thofe 
who  have  rehded  long  in  hot  climates,  when 
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they  come  into  this  country,  fhould  rather 
exceed  in  their  cloathing. 

With  refpedt  to  the  State  cf  Health:  To 
perfons  of  hale  conftitutions,  and  in  high 
health,  very  warm  cloathing  in  the  day,  or 
covering  at  night,  would  be  very  improper  ; 
becaufe  their  vital  powers  being  ftrong,  and 
the  circulation  vigorous,  the  warmth  and 
heady  prefpiration  on  the  furface  and  extre- 
mities refill  the  impreffions  of  cold  or  moif- 

Jl 

ture,  unlefs  they  are  very  violent. 

Such  perfons,  however,  relying  too  much 
on  the  ftrength  of  their  conftitutions,  often 
expofe  themfelves  imprudently;  and  as  the 
violence  of  their  difeafes  is  in  general  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vigour  of  their  vital  powers  ; 
fo  they  are  frequently  rapid  in  their  prog  refs 
and  fatal  in  their  termination. 

The  grand  rule  is,  fo  to  regulate  our 
cloathing  and  covering,  that,  when  we  expofe 
ourfelves  to  the  external  air,  the  difference  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  both  fituations 
fhall  be  fuch,  that  we  fhall  not  be  fufceptible 
of  dangerous  impreffions  under  any  incle- 
mency of  feafon  when  we  go  abroad. 
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Perfons  in  firm  health  ought  therefore 
fo  to  regulate  the  temperature  within  doors, 
as  that  it  fhall  not  exceed  fifty-fix  degrees 
of  the  thermometer  in  the  winter,  ipring, 
and  autumn  ; and  in  the  fummer,  bring  it 
as  near  to  that  as  pofiible,  by  the  adiniffion 
of  frefh  air. 

But  the  chief  intention  of  this  effay  is, 
to  offer  hints  to  the  delicate  and  invalid  part 
of  my  readers. 

Were  it  happily  in  our  option  to  attain  all 
the  requifites  for  forming  a firm  conffitu- 
tion,  no  man  of  common  fenfe  would  fpare 
any  pains  to  acquire  them  : but  this  is  not 
always  in  our  power.  A weaknefs  of  conifi- 
tution  is  often  hereditary ; or  it  may  refer  t 
from  difeafes,  either  unavoidably,  or  the  ef- 
fects of  negligence  or  inattention. 

Under  fuch  circumffances,  we  mufl  be 
content  to  accommodate  ourfelves  to  our 
fituation,  and  prudently  avoid  all  fuch  ex- 
tremes as  may  impair  health. 

Perfons  of  delicate  and  irritable  conftitu- 
tions,  whofe  vital  powers  are  weak,  and  cir- 
culation languid  and  unfteady,  are  very  apt 
to  have  the  perfpiration  checked  by  very 
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flight  caufes : This  alfo  happens  to  invalids, 
whofe  complaints  are  thereby  much  exafpe- 
rated.  Until  the  conflitution,  therefore,  has 
been  ftrengthened,  and  as  it  were  hardened, 
by  being  gradually  habituated  to  air  and 
exercife,  they  ought  rather  to  exceed  than  be 
deficient  in  the  quantity  of  cloathing. 

With  refpedt  to  cloathing,  fuch  addition 
ought  to  be  made  to  it,  in  cold  and  damp 
weather,  as  to  protect  the  body  againfl  the 
fudden  and  fevere  impre (lions  of  either. — 
That  great  philofopher,  and  good  man,  Mr. 
Boyle , had  cloaks  accommodated  to  different 
feafons  and  changes  of  weather;  and  inva- 
lids ought  rather  to  exceed  than  be  deficient 
in  the  warmth  of  their  cloathing,  thofe  efpe- 
cially  who  are  fubjedl  to  catarrhal  coughs, 
thofe  whofe,  nerves  are  weak  and  irritable, 
and  thofe  who  are  gouty  and  rheumatic. 

Such  perfons  ought  in  the  beginning  of 
September  to  wear  a flannel  waiffcoat  over 
the  fhirt  or  fhift,  and,  towards  the  end  of 
Ovdober,  next  the  body ; taking  care  to  de- 
fend the  lower  limbs  by  flannel  petticoats,  or 
woollen  drawers,  and  (lockings. 
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Suchperfons  as  wear  flannel  next  the  body 
are  apprehenfive  of  changing  this  part  of 
their  cloathing,  left  they  catch  cold,  and 
therefore  continue  to  wear  the  fame  garment 
through  the  winter ; and  as  the  warm  wea- 
ther comes  on,  cut  it  away  by  degrees.  But 
this  precaution  is  not  only  unneceffary,  but 
to  perfons  of  delicacy  muft  be  often  five,  and 
indeed  injurious ; as  thereby  a part  of  the 
perfpirable  matter,  accumulated  for  months, 
is  retained  in  conftant  contact  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body. 

I can  however  aver,  from  long  perfonal 
experience,  that  the  under  waiftcoat  may  be 
fafely  changed  once  or  twice  a week ; and  as 
the  weather  becomes  more  mild,  it  may  be 
worn  over  the  linen,  and  at  length  totally 
left  off  till  the  fubfequent  autumn. 

A very  ingenious  philofopher,  (Sir  Ben- 
jamin Thompson)  by  a variety  of  experi- 
ments on  the  relative  power  of  abforbing 
moifture  from  the  atmofphere,  in  different 
fubftances ; as  wool,  fur,  hair,  filk,  cotton 
wool,  and  linen ; has  found,  contrary  to 
what  was  fuppofed  would  be  the  refult,  that 
woollen  cloth  abforbed  moft,  of  thefe  fub- 
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dances,  and  linen  the  lead ; and  hence  this 
gentleman  juftly  infers  the  vad  advantage  of 
a flannel  waiftcoat  next  the  fkin ; and,  from 
perfonal  experience,  and  accurate  analogy, 
he  concludes  that  it  would  prevent  a multi-' 
tude  of  difeafes ; and  as  it  promotes  evapo- 
ration, indead  of  being  too  hot  for  fummer, 
he  found  no  inconvenience  from  it  in  the 
hotted  weather,  as  it  is  well  known  that  eva- 
poration produces  pofitive  cold  ; hence  pro- 
bably it  is  that  the  Ead  Indians  find  cotton 
fliirts  and  fhifts  to  be  more  comfortable 
than  linen. 

But  as,  in  this  undeady  climate,  a fultry 
day  in  fummer  is  often  fucceeded  by  one  or 
more  that  are  cold  and  raw,  delicate  perfons, 
who  labour  under  complaints  of  the  bread 
or  bowels,  or  are  fubjedd  to  gout  or  rheu- 
matifm,  ought,  as  often  as  fuch  changes  take 
place,  to  make  an  addition  to  their  cloathing, 
fo  long  as  is  neceffary. 

I cannot  quit  this  fubied  without  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  application  of  a doable,  treble, 
or  even  quadruple  piece  of  flannel  upon  the 
bread  in  coughs,  the  belly  in  colics,  diar- 
rhoeas, &c.  and  to  any  of  the  limbs  affeefed 
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by  rheumatifm,  affords  a degree  of  relief  be- 
yond what  might  be  expected ; efpecially  if 
it  be  fprinkled  with  a little  lavender  water 
or  foap  liniment,  and  a moderately  hot 
fmoothing  iron  be  run  over  it  repeatedly. 
The  powerful  determination  made  by  this 
means  from  the  affe&ed  organ  is,  perhaps, 
greater  than  that  of  a blifler;  and  certainly 
more  permanent,  as  the  means  may  be  ap- 
plied very  frequently.  The  idea  of  benefit 
from  repeated  dying  of  the  flannel,  is  abfurd. 

I hope  my  fair  readers,  if  any  fuch  there 
be,  will  pardon  me  for  animadverting  on  an 
article  of  their  cloathing,  which  I have  long 
confidered  as  extremely  prejudicial,  efpecially 
to  the  younger  part  of  the  fex  : I mean  the 
Jlays.  For  though  the  prevailing  fajhion  has 
allowed  them  a little  more  latitude  than 
formerly,  this  part  of  their  drefs  is  flill  too 
ftrait  and  tight,  efpecially  for  invalids ; 
many  of  whofe  complaints  are  probably  pro- 
duced, but  all  exafperated,  by  this  coat  (not 
of  mail,  but)  of  whalebone.  However,  as 
from  cuflom  they  require  fome  fupport  to 
their  cheft,  I would  recommend  fliffened 
jackets,  or  the  old  boddice,  in  lieu  of  flays ; . 
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and,  in  cold  weather,  they  may  be  lined  with 
thick  flannel. 

I am,  however,  apprehenfive,  that  this  ad- 
monition, important  as  it  is,  will  not  make 
a proper  impreffion  on  the  ladies.  To  a fine 
woman,  as  with  an  ambitious  man,  it  is  not 
living,  but  reigning , is  the  object. 

It  has,  of  late,  been  fufpefred  that  fome 
young  men,  that  they  might  become  more 
compleatly  effeminate,  wear  flays : It  is  to 
be  honed  that  the  ladies  will  not  deem  them 

i 

to  be  either  males  or  females,  but  of  the 
neuter  gender. 

The  feet  ought  to  be  well  defended  with 
thick  fhoes. 

As  cleanlinefs  contributes  much  to  health, 
invalids  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs 
once  a week  in  warm  water;  and  when  it 
can  be  conveniently  done,  ufe  a moderately 
warm  bath  once  a month. 

With  refpeft  to  covering  whilfl  in  bed, 
much  will  depend  on  habit.  The  head 
ought  to  be  peculiarly  well  covered  whilfl 
we  are  in  bed,  becaufe  colds  and  rheums  are 
thereby  prevented  ; and  it  is  remarked,  that 
as  foreigners  are  more  attentive  to  this  cir~ 
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cumftance  than  we  are,  they  are  lefs  fub- 
jedt  to  coughs,  and  their  teeth  are  in  general 
more  found. 

People  in  health  ought  never  to  have  their, 
beds  warmed;  not  only  becaufe  the  fumes  of 
the  coals  are  in  fome  degree  noxious,  but 
becaufe  warmth  thus  applied  enervates  the 
body.  To  avoid  the  difagreeable  impreffion 
of  a cold  bed,  Dr.  Franklin  judicioufly  re- 
commends a cold  air  bath,  by  {landing  naked 
hi  the  cold  for  a minute  or  two  before  we  go 
into  bed,  and  rubbing  the  body  during  that 
time  ftrongly  with  a flefh  brink  ; and  I will 
add,  that  a fimilar  expofure  in  a morning, 
whilfl  the  whole  body  is  again  well  rubbed 
by  the  flefh  brufh,  will  be  of  great  ufe. 

But  fuch  expedients  ought  to  be  very  cau- 
tioufly  adopted  by  invalids. 

With  refpedl  to  them,  airing  the  fheets 
every  night  before  the  fire,  fo  as  to  evaporate 
the  perfpiration  they  may  have  abforbed  the 
preceding  night,  may  be  of  ufe  ; and  is  a fa-r 
lutary  fubflitute  for  bed  warming. 

If,  however,  invalids  and  fick  perfons  can- 
not from  cuflom  difpcnfe  with  bed  warming, 
one  or  two  quarts  of  fand,  made  red  hot  in 
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an  iron  pot,  and  put  into  the  warming  pan, 
will  be  void  of  all  ofFenfive  fmell ; a cicum- 
ftance  of  great  confequence  to  perfons  who 
have  weak  lungs,  or  very  irritable  nerves. 

Though  a very  eminent  phyfician  feems  to 
confider  damp  rooms  and  clothes  as  feldom 
or  never  productive  of  any  bad  effects  • yet 
the  many  inftances  of  dangerous  and  fatal 
confequences  from  damp  linen  and  (beets,  to 
the  mod  healthy,  ought  to  make  invalids, 
efpecially,  very  careful  in  thofe  points. 

With  refpedt  to  the  quantity  of  bed-clothes, 
it  ought  to  be  fuch  as  may,  in  a reafo liable 
time  after  we  are  in  bed,  promote  an  equal 
but  infenuble  perfpiration  ; .and  if  on  awa- 
king, at  any  time  in  the  night,  we  find  our- 
felves  fo  much  heated  as  to  be  obliged  to 
throw  a part  of  them  off,  we  may  be  allured 
that  the  quantity  is  too  great : it  will  be 
right  to  cover  the  legs  more  warmly  than 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  circula- 
tion in  the  extremities  is  more  languid,  and 
the  warmth  of  thofe  parts  necefiarily  lefs  : 
and  as  invalids  rarely  fall  adeep  until  their 
is  a gentle  perfpiration  on  the  extremities,  it 
will  be  right  to  procure  that  as  foon  as  pof- 
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fible.  Gouty  and  rheumatic  patients  feme- 
times  find  advantage  from  wearing  worfied 
gauze  flockings,  or  flannel  focks,  in  bed, 
during  cold  weather, 

I need  not  repeat  what  I have  already  faid 
on  the  benefits  which  mufl  accrue  from 
fleeping  in  a large  and  well-aired  chamber. 
When  there  is  a conflant  circulation  of  frefli 
air,  we  are  much  lefs  incommoded  by  heavy 
bed-cloaths. 

And  I cannot  avoid  exprefling  my  fur- 
prize,  that  perfons  who  enjoy  good  health, 
and  all  the  advantages  of  rank,  or  of  afflu- 
ence (which  levels  all  diflinclions)  tenacious, 
as  they  mufl  be,  of  life,  and  of  health,  with- 
out which  life  mufl  be  a burthen ; whiift 
trifling,  fleeting  pleafures  engrofs  their  chief 
attention,  they  fliould  not  be  a little  more 
anxious  about  the  prefervation  of  this  firft 
of  earthly  bleflings ; and  that  the  unhappy 
invalid  fliould  not  be  more  folicitous  to  at- 
tain, by  proper  regimen,  in  this,  and  other 
refpccts,  what,  notwithftanding  their  wealth, 
medical  lkill  alone  cannot  poflibly  afford 
them. 
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ESSAY  III. 

On  the  Empericism  of  Lady  and  Gentle- 
men Doctors. 


Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

% 

Did  I not  prefcribe  for  you  every  day,  and  weep  while  the 

receipt  was  operating  i 

Tony  Lumpkin. 

Ecod  ; you  had  reafon  to  weep,  for  you  have  been  dofing 
me  ever  fince  I was  born.  I have  gone  through  every  re- 
ceipt in  the  Famih  Phyjician  ten  times  over ; and  you  have 
thoughts  of  courling  me  through  Quincy  next  fpring. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Ad  Z d% 


IT  ADT  and  Gentlemen  Doctors  are  exceed- 
ingly  numerous  in  this  age  and  king- 
dom. Thottgh  they  read  difpenfatories  and 
practical  compilations  with  great  avidity, 
they  are  fo  far  from  acquiring  thereby  any 
real  knowledge,  that  the  few  ideas  fuch  ready- 
ing affords  them  are  deftru&ive,  becaufe  they 
are  empirical ; and  fhould  thefe  eleemofynary 
doctors,  fraught  with  this  kind  of  know- 

L ledge, 
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ledge,  undertake  the  office  of  being  medical 
prefcribers,  their  bed  intentions  muff  be 
productive  of  much  evil.  Of  this  ferious 
truth  there  can  be  no  doubt  after  a careful 
perufal  of  this  effay. 

I have  allotted  a feparate  effay  to  my  very 
refpe&able  filters  and  brethren  ; as  it  would 
have  been  an  unpardonable  infult  to  have 
put  them  on  a level  with  the  fordid  and 
feififh  race  of  noltrum-mongers ; to  whom, 
I am  perfuaded,  they  are  very  much  fuperior 
in  every  liberal,  and  even  medical , accom- 
plifhment : though  I am  apprehenfive,  they 
may  be  jomewhat  deficient  in  thofe  qualifica- 
tions which  would  be  neceffary  to  their  com- 
mencing phyficians,  if  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge enumerated  in  the  effay  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  ftudying  medicine,  are  indifpenfa- 
ble,  as  they  undoubtedly  are. 

There  feems  to  be  a ftrong  propenfity  in 
the  human  race  to  form  pretenfions  to  emi- 
nence, either  with  refpeCf  to  knowledge  or 
character ; to  which,  were  their  claims  ftriCtly 
fcrutinized,  the  impoflure  might  eafily  be 
deteCled. 


All 
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All  pretenders  to  fuch  diftindtion  are,  in 
the  juft  fenfe  of  the  term,  QUACKS. 

Hence  it  is  that  not  only  in  every  fcience 
and  art ; but  even  in  every  department  of 
life,  quackery  prevails. 

There  are  therefore  philological,  philofo- 
phical,  political,  theological,  critical,  juridi- 
cal, and  medical  quacks ; but  the  proportion 
of  the  latter  much  exceeds  the  fum  total  of 
all  the  others.  There  are  alfo  not  a few 
inftances  of  regal  quacks,  of  which  Mass/c*- 

nello,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  late 

/ 

Pretender  to  the  Britith  throne,  may  be 
adduced  as  examples.  Thus  alfo,  in  the 
walks  of  civil  life ; the  ftimfy  macaroni  af- 
fedts  the  manner  of  the  hardy  buck ; the 
naval  and  military  fribble  plays  the  martinet 
and  difeiplinarian the  purfe-proud  nabob, 
contractor,  and  tallow-chandler,  ape  the  con- 
fequence  and  dignity  of  the  peer  5 the  low- 
born, half-bred  female  mimics  the  elegance 
and  refinement  of  the  woman  of  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  fafhion ; whilft  the  low-bred 
chamber-maid  and  footman  burlefque  the 
air,  manner,  and  language  of  the  matter  and 
rr>i  ft  refs, 

L 2 
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Ladies  (or  gentlemen"}  doctors  may  be  de- 
fined fage  perfonag^s,  who  not  only  phyfick 
themfelves  , but,  without  fee  or  rewards  pre- 
fcribe,  and  often  adminifter  their  remedies 
to  their  friends,  dependants,  and  poor 
neighbours.* 

I proceed  to  enquire  how  it  has  happened 
that  the  fair  fex  has  arrogated  to  itielf  the 
privilege  of  difcharging  the  duties  of  the 
phyfician  and  furgeon. 

As,  by  their  dameftic  avocations,  and  the 
neatnefs,  delicacy,  and  tendernefs,  peculiar 
to  the  fex,  they  have  ever  been  deemed  well 
qualified  to  difcharge  the  duty  of  nurfes ; fo, 
from  the  habit  of  adminiftering  remedies, 

* I have  however  known  feveral  doftors  of  this  defcription, 
who  were  much  more  alert  in  prefcribing,  than  in  taking,  even 
their  own  preferiptions : and  I have  generally  concluded, 
th^t  their  confidence  in  their  own  Ikill  fuftered  fi?ne  abate- 
ment when  their  perfonal  fafety  was  concerned.  Human 
vanity  is  much  gratified  on  every  occafion  wherein  we  can 
evince  our  fuperiority,  with  refpeft  either  to  rank,  opulence, 
or  knowledge ; and  it  mull  certainly  be  a very  flattering  cir- 
cumitance  for  a lady  or  gentleman  dottor  to  poflefs,  or  feem  to 
poflefs,  a degree  of  fcientific  knowledge  by  fix  hours  harej 
medical  ftudy,  the  attainment  of  which  colts  a medical  dunce 
the  labour  of  as  many  years. 


they 
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they  at  length  alTumed  a right  of  prefer! hi ng 
them:  The  tranlition  was  eafyand  natural. 

This  laudable  ambition  of  filling  the  firft 
department  of  the  medical  art  is  of  confider- 
able  antiquity  : for  we  know  that  though 
t he  Greeks  enabled  a law  prohibiting  women 
from  undertaking  the  practice  of  phylick ; 
yet  among  our  Gothick  anceffors,  women 
were  the  chief  phyficians  ; and  as  female  emu- 
lation is  unbounded,  they  alfo  claimed  a place 
at  the  national  councils  : and  even  difeharged 
the  duties  of  the  corps  diplomatique  with  lin- 
gular addrefs  and  fuccel's.* 

* Befides  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  was  her  own  plenipotentiary 
to  the  • ixjifeji  of  kings ; the  refult  of  whofe  royal  tete  a tete 
has  been  amply  detailed  ; we  have  two  other  inftances  of  female 
pienipo’s  ; one  to  Charles  the  Xllth  of  Sweden,  whofe  era- 
baffy  failed,  merely  for  want  of  gallantry  and  politejfe  in  the 
iron-headed  Monarch : but  the  lady,  afterwards  Duchefs  of 
Portfmouth,  fucceeded  better  with  our  Charles,  and,  by  her 
f very  honourable  connexion  with  that  prince,  had  the  plcafure 
of  contributing  greatly  to  the  glory  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
Of  the  luperiority  of  female  talents  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, our  Elizabeth  and  the  T hale  fir  is  of  the  North,  afford 
fliining  examples,  and  though  it  has  been  invidiouAy  fuppofed 
that  a late  race  of  our  kings  chiefly  derived  their  embarraff- 
ments  and  misfortunes  from  petticoat  influence  ; I cannot,  for 
the  honour  of  the  lex,  aflent  to  the  allegation ; as  we  know 

Though 
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Though  the  female  hereditary  claim  to  the 
medical  department  has  been  difputed,  and 
occafionaiiy  ufurped,  by  their  male  rivals, 
they  have  never  been  able  totally  to  fuperfede 
them ; and  it  is  certain  that  they  have,  to 
this  day,  retained  a confiderable  lhare  of  their 
former  medical  confequence.* 

In  thofe  halcyon  days,  when  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  their 

'that  female  influence  has  long  predominated  in  the  councils 
of  a neighbouring  kingdom,  remarkable  for  the  fubtilry,  rec- 
titude, and  fuccefs  of  its  political  evolutions;  as  fome  late 
events  abundantly  tefttfy. 

The  fair  fex  has  been  no  lefs  eminent  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  erudition  and  fcience ; fome  have  excelled  in 
ciaffical  learning,  criticifm,  hiftory,  and  philofophy  ; others 
have  evinced  fupcnor  talents  n tne  fne  arts , a icA  n...\e 
even  entered  deeply  into  the  abf.i  ufe  fpcculations  of  geometry 
and  metaphyfics ; and  it  is  evident  that  they  have  a preferip- 
tive  claim  to  the  province  of  phyfic : The  period  therefore, 
is  not,  perhaps,  very  remote,  when  cur  academical  chairs, 
that  of  rhetoric  fpQcially , may  be  very  ably  id  red  by  iemale 
profefTorsi — when  ladies  Ihall  become  fellows  and  even  prejidents 
of  our  colleges  of  phyficians— and  lady  dodtors  fuperinte;  i 
the  health  of  crowned  heads.  In  the  AJiatic  and  Aj 
courts,  there  would  be  peculiar  propriety  in  fuch  appointment  , 
as  they  might  miniher  in  more  than  one  capaci  y. 

♦ In  fo  much  tha*  few  of  our  profeflio  ■.  1 -ve  attained  any 
degree  of  cninevce  and  celebrity  without  the  aid  o*  fema*e 
pat:  Oi.  age. 
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time  at  their  country  manfions,  the  miftrefs 
or  the  family  neceffarily  commenced  a Lady 
Bountiful ; and,  not  contented  with  the  exer- 
cile  of  the  chemical  art  in  preparing  her 
preferves  and  pickles,  had  recourfe  to  her 
family  receipts,  all  of  them  infallible ; and 
fiom  this  invaluable  {lore  of  knowledge  ac~ 
quired  the  art  of  preparing  plaifters,  falves, 
aiivl  fuifeit  waters.  Thefe  fhe  difpenled  with 
a libei al  hand;  and,  with  much  condefcen- 
fion  and  humanity,  vifited  the  fick  and  lame; 
and  not  only  diflributed  her  remedies,  but 
moll:  charitably  fupplied  all  their  wants. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century, 
indigent  men  of  fome  learning  published 
medical  treatifes  for  the  ufe  of  the  Lady 
Bountifuls  of  that  day ; who,  from  Arif  otic's 
Mafler -piece,  Culpeppers  Midwifery , Salmons 
Brattice  of  Phyfck , and  Every  Man  his  own 
Phyfcian , made  a very  refpettable  addition  to 
their  flock  of  medical  knowledge ; and  it  is 
fi  om  the  fame  inexhaustible  funds  all  our 
no  drum  venders  have  borrowed  their  infal- 
lible remedies. 

A revolution  in  the  habits  of  life  has  now 
altnoft  extinguifhed  the  race  of  the  Lady 

Bountifuls ; 
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Bountifuls and  the  poor  are  now  generally 
refigned  to  the  care  of  thole  humane  and 
tender-hearted  gentlemen,  the  parifh  officers. 

It  would,  however,  be  extremely  unjulf  to 
infinuate  that  the  p refen t age  is  deficient  in 
charity,  for  the  very  reverfe  is  the  cafe  j as 
is  evident  from  the  liberal  fubferiptions  to 
hofpitals  and  pauper  diipeniaries,  and  the 
readinefs  with  which  diifrefled  individuals 
are  relieved.  The  ladies  alfo  if  ill  retain  their 
natural  difpofition  to  do  good ; and,  when 
they  retire  to  their  country  feats,  carry  with 
them  a medicine  cheft,  generally  the  refufe 
of  a druggift’s  fhop  ; and  from  that  maga- 
zine, not  only  phyfic  the  whole  family,  but 
difpenfe  their  remedies  to  all  the  indigent 
neighbourhood. 

Without  prefuming  to  arraign  the  mo- 
tives for  this  act  of  charity,  i would  only 
obferve,  that  in  the  mode  of  difpenfing  it, 
they  fail  fnort  of  their  predeceffors  : for,  in- 
Head  of  following  the  example  of  the  quon- 
dam Lady  Bountifuls , they  commonly  take 
their  report  of  the  patient’s  cafe  from  an 
upper  fe*  v ant,  to  whom  the  adminiftratr  m 
of  the  remedy  is  intruded  $ w ini  if  the  fuppiy 
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of  nourifhment  ordered  for  the  Tick  is  Mo- 
rally intercepted  by  the  poftillion  or  ifabie- 
boy,  who  is  employed  to  deliver  it. 

As  the  tady  and  gentlemen  doctors,  of  this 
defcription,  are  ready  to  atfign  various  rea- 
fons  for  the  exercife  of  their  art,  l (hall  con- 
fider  and  reply  to  them  feparately. 

ifi.  They  alledge  that,  as  they  underftand 
their  own  conllitutions,  they  are  bed:  quali- 
fied to  determine  w'hat  is  fit  for  them. 

If,  by  a knowledge  of  conftitution,  they 
mean  that  they  have  learned,  from  experi- 
ence, what  foods  and  drinks,  and  what  modes 
of  living,  are  mod  agreeable  to  their  con- 
ftitutions,  I concur  with  them  in  fome  mea- 
fure;  though,  as  our  conftitutions  change  at 
different  periods  of  life,  and  often  in  confe- 
rence of  difeafe,  it  may  happen,  that  what 
is  Suitable  at  one  time  may  be  very  improper 
at  another ; efpecially  if  the  maxim  be  ex- 
tended to  the  ufe  of  medicine. 

2dly.  They  affert  that,  whether  they  pre- 
fer ibe  for  themfelves,  or  for  others,  they  deal 
in  nothing  but  fimple  things ; which,  if  they 
do  no  good,  cannot  do  any  harm. 
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I anfwer,  that  if  the  difeafes  for  which 
they  prefcribe  have  a dangerous  tendency, 
and  there  are  few  difeafes  which  have  not  in 
fome  degree,  delay  creates  danger  * and  it 
often  happens,  that  when  means,  equal  to 
the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  are  omitted,  the  fea- 
fon  for  relief  is  irretrievably  loft ; and  a 
flight  difeafe  frequently  degenerates  into  a 
mortal  malady. 

In  this  way,  I am  convinced,  thoufands  of 
moft  valuable  fubjedts  are  annually  loft  to 
the  community ; of  which  a great  propor- 
tion die  of  that  fatal  Englifh  malady  confump - 
tion . lnftances  of  this  kind  occur  daily  to 
phyficians,  who  have  reafon  to  lament  that 
their  efforts  are  unavailing,  and  their  art 
diferedited,  in  confequence  of  negledt  or  mif- 
management  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  difeafe  ; 
when  there  was  a moral  certainty  of  danger 
being  prevented  by  proper  management. 

There  is  a confiderable  degree  of  inconve- 
nience, often  of  danger,  in  perfons  being  in 
the  habit  of  taking  even  trivial  remedies,  for 
the  removal  of  fuppofed  complaints ; I fay 
fuppofed,  becaufe  they  often  are  fo ; and  the 
very  operation  of  thofe  drugs  may  create  fo 

much 
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much  difturbance  in  the  conftitution,  as 
really  to  produce  difeafe,  inftead  of  prevent- 
ing or  removing  it.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
cafe  with  rhubarb,  magnefia,  Anderjori s,  and 
James's  analeptick  pilis,  &c.  the  find  dofe 
creating  a necefilty  for  a fecond  ; and  fo  on, 
until  they  become  indifpenfably  neceffary  :* 
Of  the  dangerous  effects  of  this  practice,  I 
have  given  two  inftances  in  the  EfI'ay  on 
Falhionable  Difeafes , to  which  I refer  the 
reader ; and  two  more  have  occurred  to  me 
iince  the  publication  of  the  fecond  edition. 

A celebrated  ancient  phyfician  * has  cau^ 
tioned  us  againd:  the  dedrudive  pradice  of 
ufmg  preventive  remedies  5 and  I believe  that 

* In  this  inllance  I mull  diflent  from  Dr.  Cadogan,  who, 
in  the  few  hints  he  gives  concerning  the  medical  management 
of  gouty  patients,  (and  he  confiders  gout  as  a reprefentative 
of  all  other  chronic  difeafes)  feems  to  approve  of  the  daily  ufe 
of  laxatives : indeed  the  whole  of  what  he  fays  on  that  head 
(fo  far  as  it  is  intelligible)  is,  I am  perfuaded,  in  the  opinion 
of  moll  of  his  brethren,  peculiarly  objedlionable.  The  Do&or 
ought  either  to  have  been  more  explicit,  or  totally  filent ; as 
the  practice  he  hints  at  is  novel  and  hazardous  ; and,  in  im- 
proper hands,  mult  neceffarily  be  very  injurious. 

* C elf  us : — Cavendum  ne  prjefidia  adverf«e  valetudinis  in 
fecunda  confumantur, 
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our  failure  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  often  pro- 
ceeds from  this  practice ; the  conftitution 
being,  oy  habitual  ufe,  rendered  infenfible  to 
the  im preflion  of  remedies,  when  they  are 
ready  neceffary. 

In  the  fecond  edition  of  my  EfTay  on 
. "Regimen , I have  made  a remark,  which  for 
its  importance  ought  to  be  taken  notice  of 
here.  In  eftabliihing  an  eftential  diftindtion 
between  diet  and  medicine,  I obferved,  that 
the  difference  between  them  was,  that  whole- 
feme  diet  was  that  which  was  eafily  changed 
by  the  conftitution  into  its  own  nature, 
without  producing  any  change  by  which  the 
organs  might  be  weakened  or  opprefled : 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  few  me- 
dicines of  any  confiderable  power,  thofe  es- 
pecially which  promote  the  evacuations  of 
v smiting,  purging,  or  fweating,  which  do 
not  change  the  body  more  than  they  are 
char  ged  by  it  5 and  many  of  them  are  to- 
tally unconquerable  by  the  powers  of  the 
conftitution  j and  thereby  correfpond  in  their 
nature  to  one  definition  of  potions  : and  in- 
deed as  medicines  and  food  may  be  converted 
into  poifons,  fo  poifons  are,  when  fkilfully 

adrp  buffered. 
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adminiftered,  very  fa fe  remedies ; for  mer- 
cury, antimony,  and  opium,  are  really  poi- 
fons  in  their  nature. 

If  we  are  llightly  indifpofed,  which  is  often 
the  effedl  of  luxurious  indulgence,  irregular 
hours,  or  both ; the  fafeil  means  of  relief  is 
quiet  and  abstinence,  which  enable  the  con- 
flitution,  by  its  innate  powers,  to  obviate  or 
remove  the  feeds  of  difeafe. 

But  in  no  instance  is  this  preventive  plan 
fo  abfurdly  and  injuriously  employed  as  with 
refpedt  to  infants,  children,  and  young 
people  ; and  by  this  means  many  a tolerable 
conftitution  has  been  phyficked  into  a (late 
of  irremediable  weaknefs,  infinitely  worfe 
than  premature  death. 

3 dly.  As  an  apology  for  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  keeping  clofet  medicines,  and  amongft 
thefe  an  affortment  of  quack  noftrums ; it  is 
aliedged,  that,  befide  its  being  unfafe  to 
trult  to  apothecaries’  remedies,  which  are  of- 
ten bad  in  their  kind,  the  apothecaries’  bills 
are  exorbitant,  and  much  enhanced  by  their 
felfifh  procraftination. 

To  thefe  complicated  charges,  I reply; 
that  the  moil  creditable  and  confcientious 

apothecaries 
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apothecaries  generally  fupply  themfelves  with 
compound  chemical  medicines  from  Apothe- 
carics-hall,  and  that  it  is  likely  they  would, 
for  their  own  credit,  procure  better  drugs 
than  thofe  ufually  fold  as  elefet  medicines  ; as 
they  are  certainly  better  judges  of  their  qua- 
lities than  any  perfon  not  of  the  profeflion. 

With  refpect  to  the  exorbitance  of  charges ; 
as  an  apothecaiy  is  obliged  to  have  a large 
anortment  of  medicines,  many  of  which  may 
never  be  ufed  before  they  fpoil ; I am  per- 
fuaded  that,  though  the  charges  are  appa- 
rently high,  their  advantages  are  not,  on  the 
whole,  greater  than,  or  fo  great  as,  thofe  of 
retailing  tradefmen.*  Refpedting  the  lafl 
charge ; I believe  that,  with  regard  to  men 
of  any  credit  or  character,  the  infinuation 
is  cruel,  and  without  foundation.  ~f* 

* Some  apothecaries  have  lately  adopted  the  practice  of 
lumping  their  bills,  inftead  of  fpecifying,  as  formerly,  the 
particular  articles.  This  grofs  impofition  is  generally  prac- 
ticed where  the  patient  has  had  but  very  few  medicines; 
But  it  ought  to  be  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  as  a bafe  fraud. 

f I have  however  had  opportunities  of  being  convinced 
that  fome  apothecaries  and  drugg'fts  are  either  fo  unlkiiful 
or  fo  felfifh,  as  to  purchafe  bad  medicines,  or  continue  to  vend 
them  after  they  become  unlbend. 

4 thly* 
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4 fWy.  A reafon  affigned  for  perfons  of 

Header  means  having  recourfe  to  the  ufe  of 
quack  remedies,  is  the  high  fees  of  phyheians, 
and  the  infufkciency  of  apothecaries. 

It  is  a delicate  talk  for  a phyfician  to  dif- 
cufs  the  point  with  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  apothecaries.*  If  their  education  be 

To  remedy  this  great  evil,  it  is  fubmitted  to  the  wifdom  of 
the  legiftature,  whether  fome  expedient  may  not  be  fallen 
upon  to  oblige  all  apothecaries  in  the  Britilh  dominions 
to  iiipply  themfelves  folely  from  Apothecaries-hall  with  every 
fpecies  of  medicine.  That  great  and  wife  Princefs,  the  Em- 
prefs  of  Rujfia,  has  dire&ed  that  no  remedies  fhall  be  dif- 
penfed  in  her  extenlive  dominions,  except  fuch  as  are  vended 
under  her  authority. 

# There  is  an  old  Latin  proverb,  which  implies  “ that  the 
“ cowl  does  not  make  the  monk  and  I am  lorry  truth 
obliges  me  to  declare,  that  it  is  fo  far  applicable  to  our  pro- 
feftion,  that  every  man  who  affumes  the  title  of  M.  D.  has 
not,  either  by  his  education,  Ikill,  or  condufl,  any  juft  claim 
to  the  diftinftion ; whilft  men  under  the  denomination  of  fur- 
geons  and  apothecaries  may,  by  genius  and  education,  be 
polTefled  of  the  abilities,  without  the  credentials  of  a phyfi- 
cian.  Unhappily,  however  for  the  community,  the  inftances 
are  rare,  and  it  is  ftill  more  unfortunate,  that  the  public 
at  large  are  not  qualified  to  diftinguifti  them  from  their 
ignorant  and  prefuming  brethren.  I believe  many  of  my 
brethren,  as  well  as  myfelf,  are  much  gratified  when 
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fufEcient,  phyficians  are  unnecejjary ; but  as 
the  publick  does  not  yet  entertain  that  opi- 
nion, any  more  than  the  apothecaries  them- 
felves,  a Jew  felf-fujficient  ?nen  excepted  j it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  fees  of  phy- 
ficians are  fo  high,  that  few,  excepting  people 
of  opulence,  can  conveniently  have  early  re- 
courfe  to  their  afEEance.  The  only  expe- 
dient by  which  this  evil  can  be  remedied, 
would  be  to  adopt  the  regulations  eftablifhed 
in  mod:  other  parts  of  Europe,  viz.  to  per- 
mit none  but  phyficians  to  prefcribe  in 
medical  cafes,  and  furgeons  in  their  depart- 
ment ; that  apothecaries  be  confined  to  their 
original  employment  of  making  up  p refac- 
tions y*  and  druggifts  and  chemifts  be,  un- 


thcy  meet  with  men  of  this  character  ; and  -are  difpofed  to 
confider  them  rather  as  refpe&able  coadjutors,  than  as  holding 
an  inferior  rank  in  the  profeflion. 

* The  term  apothecary  is  derived  from  a compound  Greek 
verb  which  fignifies  to  depofite  ; and  the  fublfantive  implies 
a repofitory  of  drugs ; fo  that  apothecaries  evidently  deviate 
from  their  original  deflination.  when  they  become  prefcribers 
initead  of  difpenjcrs  of  drugs  : However,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent  conflitution  of  phyfick,  which  Hands  in  need  of  much  re- 
form, it  would  be  impoflibie  to  limit  them  to  their  proper  oc- 
cupation, unlefs  tire  fees  of  phyficians  were  reduced. 
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dcr  a fevere  penalty,  prevented  from  vending 
drugs  by  retail;  whilft  the  regulation  of 
quackery  on  the  plan  to  be  laid  down  in  the 
next  effay,  would  tend  very  much  to  place 
the  pra£tice  of  phyfick  on  a refpedtable  and 
beneficial  footing. 

There  are  feveral  reafons  to  be  afligned 
for  the  fees  of  phyficians  being  fo  high. 
Excepting  a few,  who  have  really  too  much 
employment  to  do  proper  juftice  to  their 
patients,  the  major  part  are  rarely  called  in 
until  it  is  too  late;  and  this  rather  to  Jave 
appearances,  and  exculpate  the  apothecary, 
than  with  any  great  hope  of  faving  the  pa- 
tient. Thus  many  years  elapfe,  before  the 
emoluments  of  his  profeflion  are  more  than 
fufficient  to  fupport  a phyfician  in  the  rank 
of  a gentleman.  If,  in  procefs  of  time,  his 
employment  becomes  extenfive  and  pro- 
fitable, he  is  willing  to  compenfate  for  his 
former  lofs  of  time ; and  to  endeavour  to 
Ecu  re  for  himfelf  a decent  independency, 
and  a provifion  for  his  family.  But  that 
the  profefTion  is  not  lucrative,  is  evident  from 
the  fmall  number  of  phyficians  who  acquire 
large  fortunes. 
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A phyfician  of  London,  now  defervedly  in 
great  practice,  allured  me  feveral  years  ago, 
that,  with  confiderable  bufmefs,  many  years 
had  elapfed,  before  his  annual  income  was 
equal  to  Bool. 

This  was,  in  lome  meafure,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a liberal  plan  he  adopted  of  accom- 
modating his  fees  to  the  abilities  of  his 
patients ; infomueh  that,  on  a fair  calcula- 
tion, partly  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fee, 
never  or  rarely  exceeding  half-a-guinea,  and 
his  gratis  vifits,  he  did  not  receive  more  th  :n 
half  that  lum  on  an  average ; and  that,  taking 
one  patient  with  another,  he  did  not  receive 
more  than  one  guinea  for  the  whole  of  his 
attendance  during  a fit  of  illnefs.  This  gen- 
tleman has  fince  been  amply  rewarded  for 
his  humanity ; and  indeed,  if  we  ccnfider  the 
time  and  labour  many  phyficians  bellow  in 
attending  hofpitals,  difpenfaries,  and  other 
charitable  inllitutions,  and  the  many  vifits 
they  make  gratis,  the  profeffion  will  be  found 
not  to  merit  the  imputation  of  avarice  and 
rapacity : though,  as  among  all  other  orders 
of  men,  there  may  be,  and  are,  exceptions. 

Fees 
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Pees  ought  certainly  to  be  adapted  to  the 
abilities  of  the  patients,  and  other  circum- 
ffances ; and  a man  of  honour  and  probity 
will  diftinguifh  thofe  circumftances  wherein 
he  ought  to  relax  in  the  article  of  fees. 

Men  of  fortune,  high  fpirit,  and  great  ge~ 
nerofity,  are  very  much  difpofed  to  gratify 
the  phyfician  in  a manner  which,  if  his  dif- 
pofition  be  not  fordid,  he  will  not  accept  of  * 
and  yet  it  is  a very  delicate  talk  to  refufe  on 
fuch  an  occafion  without  giving  offence  : on 
the  other  hand,  as  there  are  many  whofe 
circumftances,  when  compared  with  their 
ftation  in  life,  enable  them  to  do  that  juftice 
to  the  phyfician,  which  their  narrow  fpirits 
incline  them  to  deny  him  ; fuch  ought  not  to 
be  fpared  ; no**  do  perfons  of  this  turn  deferve 
to  be  treated  with  any  degree  of  delicacy  : — 
Many  perfons  of  a valetudinary  habit  have 
acquired  fuch  an  unlucky  bias  of  mind,  as 
never  to  be  fatisfied  without  the  attendance 
of  the  do  ft  or,  and  a oonftant  courfe  of  me- 
dicine ; an  honeft  man  will  difeourage  fuch 
a difpofition,  and  avoid  availing  himfeif  of 
this  unhappy  propenfity. 
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Tender  hufbands,  parents,  or  relations,  to 
iatisfy  themfelves  that  they  have  done  their 
utmoft,  fhall  often  folicit  the  attendance  of 
the  phyfician,  though  they  know  that  all 
remedies  muff  be  ineffectual : here  it  would 
be  as  cruel  to  decline  an  attendance  which 
might  give  fatisfa&ion  to  the  miferable  pa- 
tient, or  confolation  to  the  afflicted  relations, 
as  it  would  be  fordid  to  infill  rigidly  on  the 
article  of  fees. 

Perfons  who,  with  very  limited  incomes, 
are  obliged  to  fupport  a genteel  appearance, 
(among  whom  I heartily  wifh  I were  not 
obliged  to  rank  a fet  of  men  truly  refpect- 
able  by  their  learning  and  function)  may 
often  want  the  affiffance  of  a phyfician ; 
though  by  no  means  able  to  gratify  him  in 
a manner  correfponding  to  their  inclination, 
or  to  eftablifhed  cuftom.  Under  fuch  cir- 
cumflances,  a phyfician  of  a liberal  turn  of 
mind  will  fall  upon  fuch  methods  of  ac- 
commodating his  demands  to  the  fituation 
of  his  patients,  as  fhall  not  hurt  the  delicacy 
of  perfons,  whofe  feelings,  and  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety, are  generally  in  proportion  to  their 
education. 
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I take  this  opportunity  of  introducing  an 
obfervation  not  inapplicable  to  the  prefent 
fubjedt 

As  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  generally 
weakened  by  dileafe,  perfons  naturally  of 
firm  and  fteady  difpofitions  often  become, 
under  the  influence  of  bad  health,  timid, 
irrefolute,  and  peevifh.  Hence  it  is  that,  if 
not  fpeedily  relieved,  they  change  their  phy- 
iicians,  and,  difgufted  at  length  with  the 
regulars,  generally  become  a prey  to  igno- 
rant and  kn  a villi  quacks. 

Thus  it  is  that  thoufands,  whefe  maladies 
would  certainly  have  yielded  to  judicious  and 
fteady  management,  have  fallen  a facnfice  to 
caprice  and  credulity. 

I think  it  my  duty,  therefore,  mod:  ear- 
nedly  to  recommend  to  my  readers,  never  to 
employ  a medical  man  in  whofe  Ikill  and  in- 
tegrity they  have  not  entire  confidence  ; and 
that  having  made  their  choice,  they  do  ad- 
here deadily  and  implicitly  to  the  ufe  of  the 
means  he  preferibes ; and  though  their  too 
fanguine  expectations  of  relief  are  not  gra- 
tified, they  ought  not  therefore  to  arraign 

either 
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either  the  (kill  of  the  phyfician,  or  the  powef 
of  medicine. 

A change  of  phyficians  feldom  anfwers 
any  good  purpofe;  and  I may  venture  to 
aver,  that  even  confultations  rarely  contri- 
bute to  the  benefit  of  the  patient ; with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  employment  of  quacks,  or  the 
ufe  of- quack  medicines,  I refer  the  reader  to 
what  will  be  faid  on  this  fubjecf  in  the  next 
efiay. 

As  for  thofe  who  labour  under  imaginary 
difeafes,  “ who  are  fick  by  way  cf  atnujcment > 
and  melancholy  to  hep  up  their  Jpiritsp  I re- 
commend to  them  the  perufal  of  the  very 
ingenious  Mr.  ColxMan’s  farce  of  the  Spleen; 
and  the  no  lefs  ingenious  Mr.  Foote’s  come- 
dy of  Dr.  Last  in  his  Chariot;  where  this 
dangerous  propenfity  to  quackery  is  ridiculed 
with  infinite  wit  and  humour. 

it  may  and  does  happen,  however,  that 
difeafes  at  find  imaginary  become  at  length 
real ; the  functions  of  the  body  being  gra- 
dually depraved  and  impaired  by  anxiety 
and  dvfpondency. 

This,  among  many  other  infiances,  feems 
to  have  been  the  caleof  the  wife  of  a London 
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tradefman,  who,  after  having  undergone  a 
long  courfe  of  regular  and  irregular  practice^ 
confulted  me  at  Bath. 

The  only  benefits  this  good  woman  feemed 
to  have  derived  from  her  medical  difcipline, 
were  a broken  conftitution,  a ruinous  ex- 
pence, and  a medical  jargon,  compofed  of 
the  different  opinions  of  her  quondam  doc- 
tors. I therefore  found  this  poor  woman 
more  difpofed  to  explain  her  fymptoms,  than 
to  defcribe  her  feelings.  Happily  for  her, 
the  lad  noftrum-mongcr  fhe  employed  at- 
tributed all  her  fymptoms  to  Bile ; and  he 
having,  during  twelve  months,  exhaufted  all 
his  fkill  in  attempting  to  tame  this  monfter, 
the  patient  being  accidentally  informed  that 
Bath  waters  were  good  for  the  bile , went  thi- 
ther with  the  moft  fanguine  expedtation  that 
the  water  would  do  for  her  in  three  weeks 
what  her  doctors  had  not  been  able  to  effect: 
for  her  in  three  years. 

Thus  it  is  that  wretched  hypochondriacs 
ruin  their  conftitutions  and  embitter  their 
lives,  by  their  perpetual  folicitude  about  the 
prefervation  of  both  ; and  from  their  un- 
happy propenfity  to  try  every  new  remedy 

that 
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that  is  recommended  to  them,  have  contri- 
buted exceedingly  to. extend  and  fupport  the 
prefent  deilructive  fpint  of  quackery. 

Stfcly.  The  Lady  and  Gentlemen  Doctors, 
fince  the  publication  of  iome popular  medical 
books,  proceed  with  more  confidence  in  their 
private  practice  than  their  predeceffors ; as 
deeming  thofe  books  fufneient  guides  i.i 
every  cafe  that  can  occur ; and  when  they 
deign  to  confult  a phyfician  or  apothecary, 
it  is  rather  with  an  expectation  of  having 
their  medical  fagacity  applauded,  than  their 
errors  corrected.* 

* One  principal  caufe  of  the  prevalence  of  quackery,  is  the 
illiberal  manner  in  which  medical  men  often  treat  each  other, 
for  the  bate  purpofe  of  eftablilhing  a reputation  on  the  ruin  of 
that  of  a rival. 

Thus,  when  a fecond  phyfician  is  called  in,  he  hints  to  the 
family  his  difapprobation  of  whatever  has  been  done  by  his  col- 
league or  predectflbr ; and  hereby  a double  purpofe  is  anfwereu  ; 
if  the  patient  recovers,  the  praife  is  exclufively  his  own ; if 
he  dies,  it  is  jujlly  inferred,  that  his  fkill  was  rendered  abor- 
tive by  former  mifmanagement. 

Such  adls  are  often  prattifed  by  a felf-fufRcient  apothecary, 
if  the  dottor  is  not  a creature  ol  his  own. 

Thefe  damning  infinuations  fly  from  goflip  to  gofTip  with 
furprifing  rapidity.  What  is  the  confequence  ? The  good 
lauies,  finding  that  medical  men  entertain  fueh  difference  of 
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When,  a phyfician  hints  his  difapproba- 
tion  of  fuch  publications,  he  is  fufpedted  of 
finifter  motives  and  as  medical  men  arc 
fuppoi'ed  to  be  very  averfe  from  every  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  veil  of  myflery  by 
which  the  art  is  fuppofed  to  be  involved,  I 
fhall,  to  avoid  the  imputation,  faithfully  de- 
tail the  fub  dance  of  a converfation  held  fome 
years  ago,  (the  quotation  excepted)  and  leave 
the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclulions ; and 
for  the  fake  of  brevity,  I will  throw  it  into 
the  form  of  dialogue. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  I was  defired  to 
vifit  the  wife  of  a gentleman  of  very  refpedf- 
able  c.haradfer,  and  profound  erudition. 

Having  examined  into  the  date  of  my  pa- 
tient’s cafe,  I was  fhewn  into  the  library,  and 
found  on  his  table  TiJJbf  s Avis  au  Peuple , 
and  Buchans  Domeftic  Medicine . 

He  joined  me  in  a few  minutes,  and  the 
following  dialogue  commenced  : — 

opinion  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  fame  clifeafe,  infer 
* that  the  medical  art  is  totally  conje&ural ; and  therefore  that 
it  will  be  fafer  to  rely  on  quack  remedies,  on  the  infallibility 
of  which  the  venders  never  fail  to  bellow  the  molt  extravagant 
encomiums. 
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A . How  is  your  patient,  do&or,  and  what 
is  her  difeafe  ? 

B.  From  the  general  fymptoms,  I am  in- 
clined to  think  there  is  fome  danger  in  the 
cafe ; but  the  difeafe  feems  to  be  fo  compli- 
cated and  obfeure,  that  I have  not  yet  been 
able  to  afeertain  its  caufes,  feat,  or  nature. 

A . The  confefiion  is  ingenuous : are  you 
always  fo  explicit  ? 

B . Always,  when  I can  rely  on  the  good 
fenfe  and  candour  of  the  perfons  concerned. 

A.  On  perufmg  the  introdu&ory  chapter 
of  a book  * publifhed  a few  years  ago,  I was 
induced  to  fludy  medicine  as  a branch  of 
philofophy ; and  if  you  caft  your  eye  over 
my  books,  you  will  find  a tolerable  collec- 
tion, all  of  which  I have  read  with  care ; but 
the  knowledge  they  afford  me  has  not  in- 
fpired  me  with  fufheient  confidence  to  at- 
tempt the  pra&ice  of  the  art,  and  therefore 
1 requefted  your  attendance. 

B.  It  gives  me  much  pleafure  to  attend 
the  family  of  a gentleman  who  is  a judge  of 

* Commentaries  on  the  Principles  and  Pradlice  of  Medi- 
cine, by  the  Author. 
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medical  pradice.  Phyficians,  as  the  Rofe- 
crufians  of  old,  and  alchemifts  of  latter 
days,  have  been  accufed  of  a wifh  to  imprefs 
mankind  with  an  opinion,  that  their  art  is 
myfterious  and  infcrutable  to  all  but  the 
initiated  : but  from  this  imputation  1 claim 
an  exemption ; and  in  that  refped,  I have 
the  honour  of  concurring  with  one  of  the 
greatefl  and  bed:  men  who  ever  adorned  our 
profeffion  and  in  the  publication  to  which 
you  allude,  I have  exprefled  my  furprize  and 
concern  that,  intimately  conneded  as  me- 
dicine is  with  natural  and  experimental  phi-* 
lofophy,  fo  few  men  of  learning  have  en- 
quired into  its  principles  as  a fcience,  un~ 
lefs  with  a view  to  pradice  it  as  an  art. 
Men  of  general  learning  might,  without 
much  ffcudy  or  labour,  acquire  the  leading 
principles  of  an  art,  in  the  improvement  and 
fupport  of  which  they  are,  in  every  relation 
of  life,  fo  deeply  interefted. — -c  A private 
“ gentleman  (fays  Dr.  Gregory)  who  has 
<{  a literary  turn,  and  chufes  to  ftudy  medi- 
“ cine  as  a curious  and  interefling  branch  of 

* The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  ProfcfTor  of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh. 
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“ natural  hiflory,  will  find  the  hiftory  of  his 
“ own  i'pecies  a more  interefting  fubjecl, 
cl  than  the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and 
tc  cockle- fhells.  To  him  fuch  a decree  of 

o 

“ knowledge  only  is  neceffary,  as  may  enable 
<c  him  to  underftand  medical  books  of  merit, 
“ and  to  judge  of  the  comparative  merit  of 

<c  thofe  men  to  whom  he  is  to  commit  the 

« * 

“ important  charge  of  his  own  health,  and 
“ the  health  of  thofe  whom  he  is  obliged 
" by  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity  to  take 
“ care  of.  If  fuch  men  were  to  claim  their 
ft  right  of  enquiry  into  a fubjedt  that  lo 
“ nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  effedls  of 
“ medicine  would  foon  appear.  They  would 
“ have  no  feparate  intereft  from  that  of  the 
“ art : they  would  detedt  and  expofe  affuming 
“ ignorance,  and  be  the  judges  and  patrons 
“ of  modeft  merit. 

tc  Cafes  very  often  occur,  where  an  inge- 
" nious  phyfician  fees  his  patient  haflening 
to  certain  death.  He  knows  a remedy  that 
4 4 affords  a probable  profpedt  of  having  his 
“ life ; but  it  is  uncommon,  not  agreeable 
the  eftablifhed  orthodox  opinion,  and 
<c  perhaps  dangerous  in  its  operation  : Here 

is 
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<{  is  a dreadful  dilemma.  If  he  gives  the 
f<  remedy,  and  the  patient  dies,  he  is  utterly 
“ ruined.  The  dunces , who  are  the  mod 
“ numerous  in  every  profedion,  are  always 
“ at  war  with  genius,  and  watch  its  mifcar- 
“ riages  with  an  anxious  and  malignant  eye ; 
“ all  his  prefcriptions  mud  remain  on  the 
“ apothecaries  file,  and  rife  up  in  judgment 
“ againd  him,  and  upon  any  mifcarriage, 
“ the  outcry  is  raifed  and  propagated  with 
“ the  utmod  malignity. 

c<  The  only  tame  and  believing  patients 
“ are  the  men  of  fenfe,  who  generally  fubmit 
“ to  their  phyfician,  whoever  he  is,  with 
“ wonderful  faith  and  patience ; while  all 
<{  the  midwives,  nurfes,  and  old  women,  are 
phyficians ; and  the  dignity  of  the  mod 
<e  dately  of  the  profeflion  is  often  obliged  to 
“ doop  to  the  folly  and  caprices  of  fuch 
“ people,  who  are  fometimes  of  more  confe- 
,c  quence  in  making  a phydcian’s  fortune, 
<c  than  all  the  merit  he  can  poffefs.” 

A.  I well  recoiled:  the  lubdance  of  the 
quotation  from  Dr.  Gregory’s  introdudory 
lecture  5 which  I have  read  with  much  plea- 

fure. 
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fure,  and  a iincere  refpedt  for  the  candour 
and  liberality  of  that  ingenious  profcflbr. 

I have  often  been  aftonifhed  to  find  men 
of  learning  and  fcience,  from  ignorance  of 
the  knowledge  neceffary  to  form  a fkilf  .1 
phyfician,  commend,  as  miracles  of  medical 
fkill,  perfons  who  in  their  converfation  and 
manners  evinced  the  ignorance  and  vulgarity 
of  a groom.  How  can  this  be  accounted  for 
but  by  fuppofmg  that  even  men  of  erudition 
deem  learning  and  fcience  to  be  totally  de- 
tached from  medical  fkill ; and  that  bald 
experience  is  unconnected  with  medical  prin- 
ciple ? Plow  therefore  can  we  be  furprifed 
that  empiricifm  is  countenanced  by  all  ranks, 
when  the  moft  difeerning  have  formed  fo 
falfe  an  effimate  of  the  healing  art  !* 

B.  I have  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
making  the  fame  obfervation. 

A moderate  knowledge  of  medical  prin- 
ciples would  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  clergy^ 
efpecially  thofe  who  refide  in  the  country. 


* This  firidture  is  not  only  applicable  to  quacks,  but  to 
Come  blockheads  in  the  feveral  departments  of  the  regulars. 
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The  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  people  are 
in  general  very  averfe  to  medical  affiftance ; 
and  very  unfteady  in  the  ufe  of  it : but  a 
clergyman,  when  he  knows  that  he  is  quali- 
fied to  give  his  opinion,  will  make  ufe  of  his 
influence  to  induce  his  parifhioners  to  apply 
early  for  relief,  and  to  perfifl:  in  the  ufe  of 
proper  means  5 which  medical  men,  from  a 
fufpicion  of  their  being  interefled,  can  rarely 
prevail  on  them  to  do.  Some  thoufands  of 
m oft  valuable  fubje&s  are  lofl:  every  year  in 
this  kingdom,  by  their  avarice,  their  obfli- 
nacy,  or  their  indigence.  A country  clergy- 
man, thus  qualified,  will  alfo  be  able  to 
render  very  eifential  fervices  to  the  parochial 
poor:  he  will,  in  fome  degree,  be  a judge  of 
their  difeafes,  and  be  able  to  determine  when 
they  want  afliftance  ; and  what  kind  of  ne- 
ceflaries  the  parifh  officers  ought  to  fupply 
them  with,  not  only  to  affifi:  the  efficacy  of 
remedies,  but  to  promote  recovery,  and  pre- 
vent relapfe.* 

* Many  years  ago  the  clergyman  of  a country  parifh  in 
Hampdnre,  made  ufe  of  many  arguments  to  perfuade  a farmer 
who  was  very  ill,  to  call  in  the  Author;  but  in  vain.  His 
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A.  I fincerely  wifh  that  my  brethren  of 
the  clergy  would  employ  part  of  their  leifure 
in  the  enquiries  you  recommend. 

Jult  before  you  arrived  I had  been  turning 
over  two  books  now  on  the  table,  that  I 
might  endeavour  to  form  a tolerable  judg- 
ment of  the  nature  of  your  patient’s  cafe  j 
but  have  been  difappointed ; nor  am  I fur- 
prifed  to  find  1 have  been  fo,  after  the  frank 
declaration  you  have  made.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  compilations  on  this  plan? 

B.  You  have  afiigned  me  an  invidious 
talk,  which  I fhould  rather  have  wifhed  to 
decline.  Li  [jot' s work  might  be  of  fome  ufe 
in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  where  me- 
dical afiiftance  of  any  kind  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with  ; but  I doubt  whether  the  other 
was  / 0 necefiary  in  a country  where  medical 
men  abound. 

A . As  you  decline  being  more  explicit,  I 
will  venture  to  give  you  my  opinion. 

Thefe  compilations  either  are  fufficient 
guides,  with  refpedt  to  the  treatment  of  every 

fun  eiTe&ed  at  once,  by  a homely  proverb,  what  the  learned 
divine  could  not  do  by  his  eloquence — “ P’fliaw,  fader,  wc 
munna  iole  the  fneep  for  a haporth  o’  tar.” 

difeafe 
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difeafe  which  occurs,  or  they  are  not.  If 
they  are,  the  medical  art  is  comprifed  within 
a much  fmaller  compafs  than  I .conceived, 
or  indeed  have  found  it  to  be,  on  perufing 
fome  of  the  bed  books  in  every  branch  of 
the  fcience  : and,  fo  far  as  refpefrs  the  dudy 
of  it  as  a fcience,  I may,  without  prefump- 
tion,  hold  myfelf  to  be  a tolerable  judge. 

If  Dr.  Buchan’s  compilation  is  fufficient 
to  enable  an  ordinary  reader,  male  or  female, 
to  commence  phyfician,  the  many  years  of 
dudy  and  application  deemed  hitherto  to  be 
indifpenfably  necefiary  to  the  education  of 
a phyfician,  mull  have  been  totally  milap- 
plied  ; and  Dr.  Buchan,  and  the  reft  of  his 
brethren  who  adopt  his  fentiments,  if  any 
fuch  there  he , ought,  if  they  are  honed:  men, 
to  refign  their  claims  to  practice,  in  favour, 
1 will  not  fay  of  apothecaries , but  of  every  old 
woman  who  has  abilities  and  patience  fuffi- 
cient to  fpelt  the  book.  If  thefe  works  are 
not  fufficient  guides,  and  I did  not  require 
the  prefent  cafe  as  an  evidence  that  they  are 
not,  I will  venture  to  pronounce  fuch  pub- 
lications to  be  very  injurious  becaufe  they 
have  a manifed  tendency  to  encourage  a dan- 
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gerous  fpecies  of  empiricifm,  now  very  preva- 
lent ‘y  by  infpiring  a confidence  of  lkill  and 
ability  wlfich  they  cannot  impart ; and  the 
author  is  therefore  refponfible  for  all  the 
confequences.* 

* It  is  with  relu&ance  I detail  thefe  genuine  ftridlures  on  the 
publication  of  a brother  fellow  of  the  fame  college  ; who,  I be- 
lieve, is  a very  refpeftabie  phyfician — Amicus  Plato,  ed  magis 
Arnica  ‘veritas  — i am  however  perluaded  that  the  Domcjlic 
Medicine  is  a good  compilation  of  modern  practice  ; but  ad- 
drefTed  to  perfons  in  whole  hands  it  becomes  a dang’ rapes  edged- 
tool . The  only  good  purpofe  it  is  likely  to  anfwer,  is  its 
being  a tolerable  memorandum-book  for  apothecaries. 

A very  ingenious  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance  tells  me, 
that  being  an  invalid,  he  lometime  ago  read  a part  of  Dr. 
EucHANrs  book,  and  finding  himfelf  ftrongly  impreffed  with 
an  idea  that  he  fuffered  under  each  fuccefiive  dil'eafe,  as  he 
proceeded,  he  thruft  the  book  into  the  fire,  and  with  the  Do - 
mejlic  Medicine  difmifled  his  imaginary  maladies. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Colman  has,  with  exquifite  humour, 
exhibited  the  effects  of  medical  reading  on  hypochond:  iacs, 
in  the  cha.rafter  of  Doily  in  his  farce  of  the  Spleen  ; and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  Dr.  Buchan  has  contributed  very  much 
to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe  wretched  beings. 

No  circumftance  has  given  me  more  pain  from  the  anony- 
mous epiflolary  feurrilities  of  the  quacks,  than  their  daring  to 
insinuate  that  I place  Dr.  Buchan  on  a level  with  thofe 
wretches  ’.—-nos  poma  natamus  ; for  no  candid  reader  could 
draw  any  fuch  inference.  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  diflent 
from  refpedlable  phyficians  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  effays  j but 
always,  I hope,  with  candour  and  good  manners. 


B.  Ig- 
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B . Ignorance  and  prefumption  are  gene- 
rally concomitant ; and  I believe,  that  men 
of  the  firit  abilities  in  the  profeffion,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extenhon  of  their  praOice, 
their  experimental  conviction  of  the  mani- 

i 

fold  difficulties  which  attend  the  invefliga- 
tion  of  difeafes,  and  the  mortifying  difap- 
pointinenis  they  meet  with  in  their  attempts 
to  remove  them,  become  daily  more  cautious 
and  diffident;  whilit  thofe  who  have  only 
caught  the  eel  of  fcience  by  the  tail  unhappily 
conceive  they  have  no  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. 

This  felf-fufficiency  is  often,  and  indeed 
generally,  the  refult  of  a falfe  and  erroneous 
analogy.  If  a lady  doCtor  hears  of  a cafe  in 
which  a particular  remedy  has  been  fuccefs- 
ful,  file  ufes,  and  recommends  it,  on  the  faith 
of  an  ignorant  relator,  in  every  cafe  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fimilar ; though  it  is  more 

The  truth  is,  the  nature  of  my  plan  required  that  I Ihouldr 
be  explicit  in  my  opinion  of  the  injurious  effe£ts  of  fuch  pub- 
lications as  that  of  the  Domejiic  Medicine  ; and  I have  had  the 
pleafure  of  convincing  fome  gentlemen  of  learning  of  the  im-» 
propriety  of  publiihing  fuch  books. 
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than  probable  that  there  is  really  no  fimi- 
larity  ; or  fhe  confults  the  Do?neJiic  Medicine ; 
and  having  compared  the  doctor’s  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  difeafe  with  the  patient’s  fymp- 
toms,  prefcribes  with  great  confidence.  It 
may  however,  unhappily  for  the  poor  patient , 
happen,  that  in  confequence  of  fome  fmall 
miftake  in  analogy,  the  prefer iption  fails, 
much  time  is  loft,  and  the  phyfician  or  apo- 
thecary is  called  in  to  redlify  the  confe- 
quences  of  delay  or  mifmanagement,  which 
is  not  always  in  his  power. 

Phyficians  know,  and  often  from  pain- 
ful experience,  that  fuch  is  the  diverfity  of 
afpeft  which  difeafes  affume,  not  only  from 
difference  of  conftitution,  but  in  the  various 
ftages  of  their  progrefs,  and  even  from  the 
untoward  operation  of  medicines  ; that  no 
general  defeription  of  difeafes , or  rides  of  prac- 
ticey  which  can  be  derived  from  books,  will 
avail ; but  that,  with  all  the  affiftance  which 
ftridl  analogical  reafoning,  grounded  on  ex- 
tenfive  experience,  can  afford  them,  they 
fometimes  err  in  afeertaining  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe,  and  therefore  neceffarily  in  ap- 
plying the  means  of  relief. 
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In  fach  a dilemma,  however,  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  they  are  better  qualified  ro 
difcern  and  rectify  the  error,  than  any  of 
the  eleves  of  Dr.  Buchan’s  fchool. 

A.  I heartily  accord  with  you. 


I fhall  conclude  this  chapter,  by  expreffing 
my  willies,  that  the  arguments  I have  urged, 
from  the  moil  dffinterefted  motives,  may 
make  a proper  impreffion  on  my  fair  readers ; 
and  I do  moft  heartily  recommend  to  their 
confideration,  whether,  in  thofe  inftances 
where  they  venture  to  perform  the  duties 
and  offices  of  the  phyfician,  they  are  not  in 
danger  of  incurring  a breach  of  the  fxth  com- 
mandment. 


When 
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To  Philip  Thicknesse, 

Formerly  Gunner  of  Landguard  Fort  * now 
Ccnfor  General  oj  Great  Britain ,*f*  ProfeJJor 
oj  Empincijm , J and  cafual  Compiler , Rape , 
and  Murder  - Monger  to  the  St.  fames  s 
Chronicle. 

Honoured  and  Honourable  Sir. 

rPHE  great  refpedabiiity  of  your  cha- 
rader,  and  the  high  celebrity  of  your 
fame,  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  entitle 
you  to  every  mark  of  diftindion,  and  the 


* How  he  loft  this  fafe  and  fnug  birth  he  belt  can  explain. 
The  court  of  enquiry  treated  him  with  great  lenity,  though 
he  has  always  complained  of  it  in  the  bittereft  terms : Had  he 
been  brought  to  a court  martial,  even  the  old  ferjeant  could 
not  have  faved  his  bacon. 

f It  is  furprizing  how  much  perfons  of  all  ranks  at  Bath 
were  afraid  of  this  man,  though  all  hated  or  defpifed  him. 
Hence  the  numerous  fubfcriptions  to  his  Memoirs.  Two  in- 
ftunces  of  this  fellow’s  tyrannical  infolence  merit  notice : 
Knowing  a lady,  who  unfortunately  had  a flight  acquaintance 
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public  will  do  us  the  juftice  to  acknowledge, 
that  we  could  not  have  chofen  a more  fuita- 
able  patron. 

That  there  are  often  certain  relations  fub- 
fiiling  between  the  dedicator  and  dedicatee, 

with  him,  was  at  Bath,  and  not  feeing  her  fubfeription,  fent 
her  notice  that  he  would  make  her  repent  it : She  fubferibed 
immediately. 

As  A.’s  Reply  toT h.  was  not  fold,  a very  refpedtable  gen- 
tleman requefted  a copy,  of  which  T.  being  informed,  he 
ftruck  him  out  of  his  lift  of  fubferibers.  A day  or  two  after 
the  gentleman  received  an  anonymous  letter,  accufing  him  of 
a propenfity  to  a damnable  vice. 

% He  had  always  been  a dabbler  in  quackery.  He  wrote 
the  Valetudinarian’s  Bath  Guide,  in  which  he  recommended 
opium  and  rolling  the  patient  upon  a barrel,  as  infallible  re- 
medies in  a bilious  colic  : The  former  had  been  ufed  before 
T.  was  born  : for  the  barrel,  his  former  occupation  as  a 
cooper  had  given  him  a prediiedtion.  But  he  did  not  com- 
mence a practical  quack  till  he  met  with  Abbe  Mann’s  gout 
remedies  at  Bruffels.  He  then  advertised  them  in  a pamph- 
let, in  which  he  afterted  that  the  extract  of  wolf ’s-bane  was 
not  prepared  heie,  (not  true)  and  that  he  procured  his  reme- 
dies from  the  continent.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had 
more  than  one  patient,  and  he  was  not  cured  This  gentleman 
took  thefe  poifons  in  immenfe  dofes ; but  the  dodtor  knew  fo 
little  of  his  own  tools,  that  he  was  ignorant  that  cicuta  and 
hem  ock  were  the  fame  medicine,  and  the  latter  and  hellebore 
different  plants ; He  might  as  well  have  called  an  adze  a 
hand-faw. 
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(ft  vend  a phrafi  you  will  be  fo  eood  a3 
tranflate  this  ferap  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  gentlemen)  which  clearly  point  out 
a claim  to  preference  is  evident , and  fuch  is 
the  relation  which  fubfifls  between  your  ho- 
nour and  the  humbleft  of  your  admirers. 

In  the  firft  place,  you  will  mark  the  re- 
lation between  you  as  the  fubjeft,  and  us  as 
the  editors,  of  the  following  effay  ; and  there 
cannot,  we  humbly  conceive,  be  a greater 
affinity  of  intereft  and  affebiion,  unlefs  where, 
as  fometimes  has  happened , an  author  dedicates 
his  labours  to  himfelf : The  affinity  between 
author  and  author  is  manifefb,  for  though 
they  often  wrangle,  like  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  their  good  humour  and  harmony  are 
never  interrupted,  nor  their  tempers  fou red, 
by  their  mutual  contentions  for  victory  by 
reply,  rejoinder,  rebutter,  and  fur-rebutter.* 

* It  will  Toon  appear  how  univerfa!  an  author  he  has  been  ; 
for  fome  years  he  has  been  a collector  of  paragraphs  for  the 
St  Jamea’s  Chronicle,  for  which  he  had  fixpence  a dozen, 
but  double  for  a rape  or  murder  { and,  as  he  faid,  a guinea 
for  each  of  his  Wanderers : But  if,  as  is  mod  likely,  he  got 
ne  t a twentieth  part  of  the 'urn,  it  would  have  been  fufficient 
to  def  y all  his  expences  to  the  Pays  Bas , as,  like  a former 
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As  a compofuoiy  excepting  t!ie  printer’s 
devil,  ib  the  lowed  of  ail  the  humble  retainers 
to  literature;  the  relation  to  you  as  an  au- 
thor is  ielf-evident,  and  not  lefs  fo  as  a carnal 
compiler  and  quack;  for  as  you  both  feed 
and  phyfick  us  occafionally,  fo  we  repay  the 
obligation,  by  ufhering  your  paragraphs  to 
the  publick,  puffing  your  noffrums,  and  ex- 
hibiting to  your  fufFering  fellow  creatures 
the  molf  undoubted  and  indifputable  proofs, 
in  the  form  of  affidavits,  of  the  infallibility 
of  your  remedies.  And  here  permit  us, 
Worthy  and  Great  Sir,  to  digrefs  a little, 

peripatetic,  Ctriat,  he  travelled  on  his  ten  toes.  Thefe  Wan- 
derers contained  a feries  of  trifling,  abfurd,  or  abuflve  anec- 
dotes : In  one  of  them  he  abaled  a very  refpe£lable  order  of 
the  fociety  of  lefuits,  the  only  fubflfting  branch  of  the  order 
now  in  the  world. 

A.  having  received  much  civility  from  thofe  gentlemen, 
mod  of  them  Englifhmen,  undertook  to  anfwcr  Thicknesse’s 
calumnies  in  the  Gazetteer.  Hence  his  implacable  malignity, 
which  he  ftored  up  for  a more  fit  occaflon  ; whilft,  with  the 
artifice  of  a fiend,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  cultivating 
his  acquaintance,  that  he  might  feize  a mere  fuitable  op- 
portunity of  wreaking  his  vengeance  : A never  failing  maxim 
with  him  ; knowing  that  to  betray  with  fuccefs,  it  was  pre- 
vioufly  neceflary  to  fecure  in  fome  degree  the  confidence  of 
the  deftined  vidlim. 
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without  lofmg  fight  of  our  fubjedt,  and  with 
great  deference  offer  you  our  fentiments  oil 
a fubjedt  we  always  contemplate  con  amore : 
we  mean  theimmenfe  utility  of  what  the  dun- 
cical  regulars,  envious  of  your  fuperiority, 
faftidioufly  term  QUACKERY. 

It  is  manifeffly  attended  with  affonifhing 
advantages. 

iff.  The  fimplicity  of  the  empirical  prac- 
tice muft  recommend  it.  For,  as  we  have 
heard  a learned  Doctor  fay,  that  a celebrated 
French  profeffor  had  proved  as  clearly  as  that 
the  fun  fhines  at  110011-day,  that  of  the 
difeafes  to  which  human  nature  is  fubjedt, 
there  are  not  much  fewer  than  2000  : Now, 
if  we  fuppofe  that,  as  your  friend  Mr. 
Tickeil  has  evidently  fhewn  in  his  valuable 
treatife  on  the  aetherial  fpirit,  that  this  fingle 
■ remedy  will  infallibly  cure,  not  only  all  * dif- 
eafes of  the  ftomach,  but  almojl  every  difeafe 
of  every  other  organ ; or,  to  fpeak  a little 
more  modeftly  than  your  excellent  friend, 

* When  the  Doctor,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Medical 
Cautions,  had  expofed  the  ignorance  and  impudence  of  this 
aflertion,  T.  left  out  all  in  advertifements. 
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(pat'  nobile  fratrum)  in  the  ardour  of  his  en- 
thufiafm  has  done,  let  us  only  fuppofe,  and 
the  fuppofition  will  be  highly  reafonable, 
that  each  remedy  will  cure  ioo  difeafes,  the 
whole  Materia  Medica  will  be  reduced  to  a 
fcore. 

# 

Who  does  not  fee  the  afton  idling  benefit 
the  public  will  derive  from  this  reduction  : 
whereas,  what  with  the  diploma  dodfors, 
(many  of  whom  never  refided  iny  any  other 
univerfity  than  that  of  Broughton’s  Amphi- 
theatre, or  St.  George’s  Fields,  the  latter  of 
which,  perhaps  the  former  alfo,  had  the 
high  honour  of  forming  your  mind  and 
manners,  and  compleating  your  education) 
the  lady  Bountifuls,  midwives,  and  nurfes, 
not  to  omit  your  refpedfable  fraternity  ; the 
number  of  remedies  is  now  become  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  difeafes. 

2dly.  The  infallibility  of  all  your  nof- 
trums  ; whereas  when  one  of  the  regulars 
takes  a poor  patient  in  hand,  it  is  more  than 
an  even  chance,  that  the  remedies  kill  inflead 
of  curing  him ; fo  that  what  with  the  various 
accidents  to  which  we  are  daily  liable,  the 
numbers  who  expire  before,  during,  and  im- 
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mediately  after  birth;  of  thofe  who  die  of 
broken  hearts,  broken  fkulls,  hard  drinking, 
and  poifon ; and  by  wars  undertaken  by 
princes,  potentates,  and  prime  mini-ters,  al- 
v,  avs  on  the  molt  humane,  difinterefted,  and 
equitable  principles,  were  it  not  for  your  in - 
ruaiuable  lociety,  the  breed  of  mankind  would 
many  ages  ago  have  been  extind. 

3dly.  The  generofity  and  dilintereftednefs 
of  the  gentlemen  of  your  college.  When  a 
dodor  or  apothecary  preferibes  or  difpenfes 
phyfick,  he  is  paid  whether  he  lives  or  dies ; 
whereas  there  is  not  one  of  you,  whether 
your  Honour,  Drs.  Freeman,  M eye*  (back,  or 
De  Loutherourg,  (the  latter  indeed  has  the 
advantage  over  all  of  you,  as  being  polfdled 
of  miraculous  powers)  who  will  not,  rather 
than  lofe  a patient,  practice  on  the  liberal 
principle  of  no  cure,  no  pay. 

Your  virtues  and  intellectual  attainments, 
Worthy  Sir , are  fo  numerous  and  fo  brilliant, 
that  we  are  really  at  a lofs  to  know  which 
of  them  merits  the  firft  rank,  or  how  to 
invent  adequate  terms  to  convey  to  your  ad- 
miring countrymen  a juft  idea  of  fo  cele- 
brated a character. 
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As  a man  of  genius * we  (hall  not,  by 
thofe  who  know  you  intimately , be  fufpeefed 
of  fluirtery  if  we  place  you  in  the  higheft 
rank. 

As  a fcholar,\  you  have  long  commanded 
the  refpe£t  of  the  public,  by  your  profound 
knowledge  of  the  dead  and  living  languages, 
efpecially  the  Latin,  French,  and  your  own 
language ; in  the  latter,  particularly,  you 
fhind  unrivalled,  with  refpedt  to  the  excel- 
lence of  your  orthography,  the  accuracy  of 
your  deferiptions,  the  candour,  precifion, 
and  truth  of  your  characters,  the  ftrength  of 
your  arguments,  and  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  your  ltile.  Though  your  confi- 
dential friends  confefs,  that  in  a critical 

* If  duncical  ignorance  conftitutes  genius , Matter  Ph  ill 
has  a juft  claim  to  the  epithet. 

t In  his  pamphlet  on  the  quack  pills,  he  had  made  ufe  of 
the  term  nauigat  Anticyra  inftead  of  nauiget  Anticyram , as 
Horace  has  it.  The  Author  of  the  Medical  Cautions  point- 
ed out  the  blunder ; but  the  blockhead  had  forgot  it ; and  re- 
peated it  in  his  fcurrilous  attack  upon  him,  in  which,  whiltt  he 
accufed  the  Doctor  of  not  underftanding  French,  he  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  convincing  him  that  he  could,  at  leatt. 
Correct  his  blunders  in  that  language. 
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knowledge  of  the  Greek,  you  are  not  quite 
on  a par  with  the  celebrated  Bentley ; they 
allow  you  a marked  fuperiority  over  that 
learned  critic  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew, 
Gothic,  and  Wild  Irifh. 

Of  your  univerfal  arid  deep  knowledge  in 
the  arts,  fciences,  and  belles  lettres,  you  have 
given  the  moft  irrefragable  proofs  in  your 
numerous  publications ; of  which  to  avoid 
offending  your  infuperable  modefty,  we  fhall 
only  enumerate  a few  inflances. 

Thus  your  works  have  been  Ethical,*  Theo- 
logical, Hieroglyphical,  J Biographical,  § 

* If  an  utter  perverfion  of  the  principles  of  morality  entitle 
his  works  to  this  praife,  they  are  ftri&ly  moral. 

+ The  precepts  of  Chriftianity  mull  ever  be  violated  by  an 
immoral  writer : In  this  walk  of  fcience  he  has  only  publifhed 
his  Spiritual  Songs,  for  the  benefit  of  a Methodift  Meeting  in 
Georgia,  to  which  he  was  clerk,  and  where  he  firft  acquired 
his  exquijite  taftc  for  mufic. 

J He  offered  himfelf  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  State 
Decypherer ; and,  as  a proof  of  his  qualifications,  wrote  a book 
which  the  Devil  himfelf  could  not  decypher. 

§ The  Author  of  the  Medical  Cautions,  as  he  himfelf  con- 
feffes,  gave  him  the  firll  hint  of  this  undertaking  ; to  whom, 
in  gratitude , he  dedicated  it ; but  was  deficient  in  that  po- 
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Topographical,*  Political,  -f*  Peripatetical,  J 
Lexicographical,  § Analogical,  ||  Mechani- 

litenefs  due  from  a dedicator  to  a dedicatee ; for  he  did  not 
fend  him  a copy.  Of  this  excellent  morceau  too  much  cannot 
be  faid,  with  refpeft  either  to  the  fidelity  of  the  narrative, 
the  importance  of  the  materials,  or  the  elegance  of  the  language. 
It  has,  however,  been  fufpefled  that,  as  has  happened  to 
other  celebrated  geniufes , his  memory  has  fometimes  failed 
him ; as  there  are  fome  well  known  anecdotes  of  himfelf,  and 
which  would  have  done  him  infinite  honour,  which  he  has 
omitted  : His  friends  attribute  the  omiffion  to  his  infuperablt 
modefiy. 

* Witnefs  his  defeription  of  Monte  Serrata , which  he  bor- 
rowed from  a work  of  the  laft  century. 

f He  has  been  a great  political  writer ; and  when  his 
pamphlets  have  been  difregarded,  as  often  happened,  he  gave 
them  confequence,  by  anfwering  them  himfelf. 

The  principles  of  a political  fcribbler  are  always  regulated 
by  his  intereft  ; and  he  adopts  that  party  which  is  moft  likely 
to  procure  him  a meal : Of  late,  however,  he  has  generally 
been  a flaming  patriot ; not  only  becaufc  it  has  always  been 
more  eafy  to  detedl  errors,  than  to  amend  them  ; but  alfo  on 
account  of  fome  mortifying  difappeintments  he  has  lately  met 
with  from  fome  of  his  quondam  friends  now  connected  with 
adminiftration  : He  will  not  readily  forget  the  circumilance 
of  a miniature  portrait.  This  was  one  of  the  moil  fevere  and 
heart-felt  rebuffs  he  ever  met  with. 

I Mr.T.  who  is  from  necefity  and  habit  an  oeconomift,  would 
have  made  a pedellrian  expedition  of  his  travels  into  Spain 
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cal,*  Anecdotical,  J Critical,  § and  Farci- 
cal. “f* 

but  his  friend  Jacko  having  obje&ed  ftrongly  to  this  ungentle- 
man-like  mode  of  travelling,  he  purchaled  a cart  and  a broken- 
wiuded  horfe,  and  converted  Jacko  into  a poftillion,  to  the  in- 
finite amufement  of  every  village  he  paffed  through. 

§ It  is  fuppofed  he  was  the  chief  compiler  of  that  ufeful 
and  entertaining  work  the  Scoundrels  Dictionary ; and  no 
man  certainly  was  ever  better  qualified  to  perform  the  talk, 
from  his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  St.  Giles’s,  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  St.  George’s  Fields, 
and  Newgate : Thofe  feminaries  having  been  alternately 
jbor.oured  with  his  refidence,  full  as  a pupil,  afterwards  as  a 
piofeflbr. 

([  There  is  a natural  logic,  which  the  ploughman  ufes  as 
adroitly  as  the  philofopher,  though  he  does  not  know,  even 
the  names  of  his  tools  : This  natural  logic  may  be  termed 
common  fenfc : But  this  man  never  pofiefled  an  atom  of  it,  fo 
that  for  the  lad  60  years,  he  has  been  “ blundering  round  the 
meaning,”  without  ever  attaining  it.  Hence,  as  an  author, 
he  has  ever  been  perplexed  and  confufed  ; his  premifes  have 
been  erroneous,  and  his  conclufions  abftud. 

He  threatened  to  publilh  an  analogy  between  the  pra&ice  of 
the  celebrated  Graham  and  that  of  our  author  ; but  he  was 
not  equal  to  the  talk,  fo  that  education,  of  which  he  is  totally 
deftitute,  and  which  mud  always  improve  a perfon  of  forne 
natural  capacity,  would  only  have  expofed  his  incorrigible 
duncicality  ; lor  he  would  even  have  been  a blundering  botch- 
ing cooper. 
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But  in  enumerating  your  rare  acquire- 
ments, it  would  be  doing  you  the  high- 

# He  was  bred  a cooper,  and  ran  away  from  his  mailer  in 
Parfonnge-lane.  This  circumftance  was  related  by  a very 
old  gentleman,  his  cotemporary.  Though  the  father  had 
long  been  at  variance  with  his  children  by  Lady  Betty , and 
he  had  libelled  both  the  noble  lord  and  his  brother ; the  pride 
of  the  peer  induced  him  (if  fome  perlon  had  not  the  pre- 
emption to  commit  a forgery  in  his  name)  to  write  A.  from 
Paris,  an  angry  letter,  in  which  he  threatened  him  with  the 
cenfure  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  faying  that  his  father  h~d 
been  a cooper  ; inferring,  with  all  the  acumen  of  a logician, 
that  he  mull  of  courfe  be  the  Jon  of  a cooper : But  that  auguft 
afifembly,  of  which  the  noble  lord  is  a member,  has  been  fo 
much  engaged  by  more  important  concerns,  that  this  breach 
of  privilege,  conjequential  as  it  is,  has  not  yet  been  difcufled. 

Another  inftance  of  Mr.  T’s.  mechanical  genius  was  his 
conftru&ing  a fpealdng  figure  to  rival  a puppet-fhow  man,  and 
take  the  poor  man’s  bread  out  of  his  mouth  ; but  it  did  not 
bring  fo  much  grid  to  his  mill  as  Struenzee’s  head.  However 
he  fold  a few  fixpenny  pamphlets  on  the  occafion ; but  his 
mechanical  puppet  was  fo  inferior  to  that  of  his  antagonift, 
that  his  pretenfions  only  expofed  him  to  r/dicule. 

f The  anecdotes  in  his  works  are  particularly  well  timed, 
lively , and  humorous . 

His  rememorandrum  jurnal,  as  he  terms  it,  having  fallen 
into  our  hands,  we  have  found  it  to  be  a regifter  of  the 
anecdotes  of  his  life,  adventures,  opinions,  various  plans 
of  harrafiing  and  calumniating  his  opponents,  malicious 
dories  communicated  concerning  them,  fupplied  by  others. 
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eft  injuftice  to  omit  your  profound 
knowledge  in  the  Botanical,  * Obftetrical,  J 

or  fabricated  by  himfelf,  in  a mode  of  fpclling,  and  of  ftyle, 
peculiarly  his  own  ; and  he  has  enriched  it  with  many  dories 
which,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  has  picked  up  from  his  Hamplhire 
friends  near  Gofport ; which,  prima  facie , do  not  feem  to  be 
very  favourable  to  the  author  of  thefe  effays ; but  upon  ana- 
lizing  them,  we  difcover  the  charges  to  be  fo  problematical  in 
their  nature,  that,  with  a gentle  twift  either  way,  we  may 
convert  them  into  virtues  or  vices. 

Thul£,  by  thefe  worthies,  a laudable  ceconomy  has  been  con- 
verted into  parfimony  ; juil  refentment  into  violent  palfion ; 
franknefs  and  candour  into  rudenefs ; independence  of  fpirit 
into  pride ; refinance  of  impofition  into  dinginefs ; gene- 
rofity  of  fpirit  into  oftentation  ; charity  into  vanity  ; firm- 
nefs  and  perfeverance  into  obdinacy  and  perverfenefs ; fin- 
gularity  of  opinion  and  foliloqny  into  madnefs  ; and  gravity 
into  melancholy.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  believe,  that 
A.  podeffes  the  virtues  rather  than  the  vices,  from  M.S.S. 
now  in  my  hands,  and  which  lliall  foon  be  publifhed,  for  the 
benefit  of  fociety  ; efpecially  as  the  author  is  fuppofed  not  to 
be  in  a fit  date  to  do  himfelf  judice. 

§ Of  his  critical  knowledge  of  languages  fome  notice  has 
already  been  taken. 

f Some  wags  have  alledged,  that  all  his  productions  are 
farcical ; but  fome  of  his  drokes  in  the  letter  to  the  author  of 
tne  Medical  Cautions  are  truly  lublime,  though  it  mud  be  con- 
fefi'ed,  that  he  rarely  reaches  the  genuine  pathetic,  unlefs  when  he 
difcants  cn  a rape,  a murder,  or  a ftarvation,  (a  feeling  fubjcCt 
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Empirical,  § Alternative  and  Vituperative 
Arts.  || 

for  an  author)  ; in  general,  however,  his  peculiar  forte  is  the 
Bathos,  for  he  has  ever  manifefted  a 'peculiar  alacrity  at  Jink- 
ing, whether  in  profaic  or  poetical  compofition. 

* Having  been  engaged  by  a noble  lord,  a botanical  ama- 
teur, to  bring  him  from  Spain  a collection  of  rare  plants  ; 
Phill,  conjecturing  that  his  lordlhip  knew  as  little  of  bo- 
tany as  himfelf,  (in  which,  however,  he  was  miftaken) 
thought  he  had  a good  opportunity  of  pocketing  a few  gui- 
neas without  a farthing  expence  ; picked  up  a few  weeds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chatterton’s  Cave,  and  lent  to  his  lord- 
ihip,  as  Spanifh  Indigence  ; but  having  reckoned  without  his 
holt,  he  made  up  for  his  difappointment  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  wrote  a pamphlet  againft  the  noble  lord  (C.)  ; but  hav- 
ing lampooned  half  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  (in  which  he  was 
fomctimes  alfilted  by  his  Patient  Grizzle)  the  rage  for  npvelty 
was  exhaufted,  the  pamphlet  did  not  fell,  and  his  friend  Mrs. 
Davies  muft  abide  by  the  lofs,  well  knowings  that  you  can  get 
no  more  of  the  cat  than  the  {kin. 

t His  obftetrical  experience  among  his  female  patients  in. 
Wales,  where  the  doCtor  was  a little  out  of  luck  in  his  oper- 
ations, convinced  him  at  laft,  that  nature  was  the  bed;  mid- 
wife ; and  to ' eompenfate  for  his  own  blunders,  he,  in  a 
methodiltical  fit  of  compun&ion,  wrote  a powerful  diffuafive 
againft  the  employment  of  men-midwives,  (for  which  his 
friend  Dr.  Bolus,  junior,  of  Titchiie’d,  Hants,  has  been 
much  offended  with  him)  in  fo  much,  that  the  whole  corps 
was  in  danger  of  utter  ftarvation ; A new  edition  of  this  ex- 
cellent work  is  very  much  wanted. 
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As  a man,  whatever  be  his  natural  or 
acquired  talents,  Ihould  he  be  one  of  thofe 

§ His  celebrated  and  infallible  cure  for  the  gout,  com- 
pofed  of  hemlock  and  wolfs  bane,  may  be  had,  dog  cheap , 
as  it  is  neither  licenced  nor  damped,  at  his  lodgings.  No.  i, 
Knightfbridge,  he  having  become  fo  noxious  to  the  people  at 
Bath,  that  his  quondam  habitation,  the  Hermitage , became 
at  length  too  hot  to  hold  him.  He  was  befide  in  arrear  for 
rent,  which  he  will  not  foon  be  able  to  difeharge. 

The  cafes  of  cures  performed  by  this  celebrated  remedy, 
as  authenticated  by  genuine  affidavits,  may  be  feen  at  the 
aforefaid  place  of  his  abode;  and  where  he  will  deliver  (gratis) 
a le&ure  on  the  powers  of  this  celebrated  compofition  in  dif- 
eafes,  curable  and  incurable . 

]|  The  celebrated  Dr.  Arbuthnot  wrote  a treatife  on  the  al- 
tercation and  fcolding  of  the  ancients  ; but  thofe  venerable 
fages,  though  they  carried  the  art  to  a confiderable  degree  of 
perfection,  mull  now  hide  their  diminifhed  heads,  when  put 
into  competition  with  our  modern.  His  altercative  and  vitu* 
perative  rhetoric,  after  having  been  exercifed  with  uncom- 
mon fuccefs  againfl  individuals  of  every  rank,  from  the 
crown  to  the  cottage,  centred  at  lad  in  his  own  family. 

With  refpedt  to  the  noble  peer,  his  relation,  he,  with  that 
candour,  delicacy,  and  paternal  tendernefs,  which  conflitute 
fo  eflential  a trait  in  his  character,  has  commemorated  a 
trifling  faux  pas  in  that  ancient  and  mofl  refpeSlable  family  : 
And  with  regard  to  another  feion  of  the  fame  flock,  there  is 
an  odd  dory  of  a bond  and  affidavit,  which  has  not  yet  been 
fatisfa&orily  explained  to  the  public,  but  which  he  will  cer- 
tainly deem  it  his  duty  to  do  in  the  mod  clear,  explicit,  and 
decifive  manner. 
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obfcare  beings  whom  no  body  knows , cannot 
be  held  in  any  degree  of  eftimation  by  thofe 
whom  every  body  knows ; You,  Graz/  Sir,  are 
exempted  from  this  opprobrium  ; for  your 
acquaintance  is  very  general,  not  only  in 
this  kingdom,  but  even  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent;  (fame  perfons  have  how- 
ever invidioully  ailed ged  that  you  are  more 
known  than  trufted)  ; but  it  redounds  alfo 
very  much  to  your  honour,  that  you  are 
nearly  related  to  a peer  of  the  realm,  with 
whom  you  have  ever  maintained  the  mod: 
affectionate  and  truly  paternal  intercourfe. 

In  the  humblell,  but  not  the  leait  ufeful 
walks  of  literature,  you  excel  all  your  pre- 
deceiTors  and  cotemporaries ; and  will,  un- 
doubtedly, all  your  fucceffors. 

For  even  here  you  manifefl  the  verfatility 
of  your  genius,  by  accommodating,  with 
critical  precifion,  your  ftyle  to  your  fubjeCt. 


In  fhort  to  fum  up  the  fuperlative  accomplifhments  of  this 
celebrated  Gout  Do&or,  Rape  and  Murder-Monger,  it  may 
befufficient  to  fay,  in  the  language  of  a celebrated  critic,  that, 
like  Virgil , hefcatters  his  dung  with  an  air  of  majefty. 
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Thus  you  difplay  the  minute  and  circurn- 
flantial  in  your  defcription  of  a rape ; the 
energetic  in  your  detail  of  a boxing  or 
cudgeling  match  ; the  frothy  and  turgid  in 
your  account  of  a birth-day  at  court,  a fu- 
neral proceffion  at  Billingfgate,  a lord 
mayor’s  ihow,  a royal  promenade,  or  a fliam 
fight  by  fea  or  land;  the  pathetic , when  you 
deferibe  the  circumdance  of  a bloody  mur- 
der ; and  the  pretty  and  pithy,  when  you 
give  an  account  of  the  price  of  butter  and 
eggs — m the  St.  James’s  Chronicle. 

Come  we  now  to  your  public  and  private 
virtues  : 

Having  fucceeded  the  celebrated  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  you  have,  for  more  than 
half  a century,  filled  the  office  of  cenfor  ge- 
neral with  great  eclat.  This  office,  fo  ne- 
cefiary  to  the  prefervation  of  good  order  in 
fociety,  ought  certainly  to  have  a falary  an- 
nexed to  it,  equal  at  lead  to  that  of  hido- 
riographer  or  poet  laureat ; and  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  almod  worn  out  as 
you  are,  in  the  fervice  of  your  dear  country, 
none  of  your  numerous  pupils,  though 
daily  benefiting  by  your  lectures  and  exam- 
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pie,  will  ever  attain  your  excellence  in  the 
noble  arts  of  lying  and  df.i  nation. 

Of  your  loyalty  you  have  given  many 
proofs,  efpecially  in  a periodical  paper  pub- 
liihed  fome  years  ago,  but  with  that  in- 
nate  modefty  peculiar  to  true  great nefs  of 
foul,  without  the  name  either  of  author, 
printer  or  publifher ; thereby  patriotically 
evading  that  exaltation  of  character  annexed 
to  a niche  in  the  pillory ; a more  rare  inftance 
of  felf-denial,  as  it  has  fometimes  been  fol- 
lowed by  a penfion. 

A HOWARD  and  a NECKAR  have 
fhrunk  from  monumental  diflindlion  !!! 

Of  your  patriotic  fpirit  and  love  of  liberty 
your  vindications  of  flavery  afford  undenia- 
ble proof.  * 

Of  your  private  virtues  you  derived  many 
from  nature,  and  will  be  faithfully  repre- 
fented  in  that  excellent  youth  your  youngefl: 
fon. 

He  peculiarly  inherits  your  meeknefs,  mo- 
deity,  candour,  veracity,  charity,  and  in- 

* He  has  had  an  utter  averfxon  to  thefe  poor  people  fmee 
they  put  him  in  bodily  fear  in  Jamaica. 
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trepidity  of  fpirit ; and  fhould  he  ever, 
happily  for  this  country,  exercife  the  duties 
of  a parent,  he  will  certainly  imitate  fo 
bright  an  example,  in  the  difplay  of  tender- 
nefs,  indulgence,  and  affection  towards  his 
offspring. 

With  a profufion  of  univerfal  know- 
ledge, your  character  could  not  have  been 
compleat,  had  you  not  fuper-added  thofe 
accomplifhments  which,  though  vainly  ar- 
rogated by  the  beau  and  macaroni,  con- 
center in  you  ; I mean  thofe  of  a fine  gentle - 
man , fo  graphically  defcribed  by  a late  cele- 
brated peer,  who  was  himfelf  the  great 
exemplar. 

Your  knowledge  of  life  and  manners  is 
mod  extenfive ; for  no  man  has  ftudied 
them  with  more  ardour  and  fuccefs. 

You  have  reforted  to  the  tables  of  the 
great,  . and  the  night-houfes  of  St.  Giles’s, 
where  by  your  WIT,  your  humour,  and  your 
convivial  talents,  you  have  ever  been  the 
fool  or  the  fiddle  of  you  rcompany,  whether 
peers  or  porters , and  from  a diverfity  of 
fources,  have  “ caught  the  living  manners 
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as  they  rofe,”  and  acquired  that  fund  of 
wordly  wifdom,  by  which  you  have  amazed, 
inftrudted,  and  aftonifhed  mankind. 

How  deficient  foever  we  may  have  been  in 
doing  juftice  to  fo  accomplifhed  a charabter 
as  yours,  we  muff  at  lead:  ftand  acquitted 
by  the  public  of  any  fufpicion  of  fuliome 
panegyric. 

1 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

t 

Great,  and  (what  is  more)  Good,  Sir, 

The  moft  devoted  of  your  flaves, 

BENJAMIN  GOOSEQUILL, 
PETER  PARAGRAPH. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton , 

Pudding  Lane. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
HERE  AS  the  Author  of  the  Medi- 


cal Cautions  hath  threatened  us,  the 
fubfcribers,  with  a profecution  for  publifh- 
ing  the  following  effay;  and  for  advertifmg 
the  life  and  adventures  of  the  faid  Author, 
as  if  he  were  actually  deceaRd  ; whereas  he 
hath  taken  his  Bible  Oath  before  a magi- 
ftrate,  at  the  expence  of  one  (hilling,  that 
he  is  actually  and  bona  fide  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  though,  as  he  confeffeth,  a 
very  ufelefs  member  of  fociety.  And  whereas 
Dr.  Philip  Thicknesse,  of  Knightfb ridge, 
and  Dr.  Tickell,  of  Bath,  have  jointly, 
with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Freeman,  of  Hat- 
ton-Garden,  entered  into  a co-partnerfhip 
tripartite,  for  the  purpofe  of  preparing,  pre- 
ferring, difpenfing,  and  vending  certain  in- 
fallible noftrums,  for  one  of  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Royal  Patent  hath  been  obtained  at  a 
very  great  expence,  and  will  be  obtained  for 
the  others,  (as  foon  as  fufficient  cafli  fhall 
be  raifed  for  the  purpofe,  from  the  fale  of 
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the  faid  noftrums,  all  genuine  unadulterated 
poifons)  have  joined  in  the  laid  threat. 

Now,  WE,  fubmitting  the  jultice  of  oar 
caufe  to  the  laws  of  our  dear  country,  and 
to  an  impartial  public,  jointly  reply,  to  the 
faid  cautioning  doctor,  and  to  this  tripartite 
coalition  of  quacks,  and  humbly  prefume  to 
inform  the  laid  public,  that  we  have  depo- 
fited  lecurity  bonds  to  the  amount  of  2o,oool. 
granted  by  a number  of  as  good  men  as 
frequent  the  Royal  Exchange;  that  being  the 
fum  we  underhand,  which  will  be  laid 
in  damages  by  them,  in  his  Majefty’s 
Court  of  King’s  Bench ; and  therefore  fhall 
bear  the  printers,  publifhers,  venders,  and 
readers  of  the  faid  works  harmlefs,  and  ex- 
empted from  all  damages  whatfoever,  fave 
only  bloody  nofes,  cracked  fkulls,  bruifes, 
fractures,  poifonings , or  mortal  wounds  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the  faid  doctor,  and  the  faid 
bloody-minded  quacks ; for  which,  however, 
the  faid  fufferers  may  have  ample  legal  re- 
medy. 

But  farther,  In  Primis , refpeCting  the  faid 
cautioning  doCtor,  we  molt  humbly  appre- 
hend, that  he  can  have  no  exclufive  property 
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in  the  faid  M.  S.  S.  he  being,  as  we  can 
prove,  on  the  affidavits  of  fix  mod:  learned 
phvficians,  adtually  non-compos,  alias  whim- 
fey-headed,  lunatic,  crazy,  or  mad  ; and 
from  the  teftimony  of  certain  refpe&able 
perfons  who  have  known  him  thefe  40  years, 
that  he  never  was  otherwife,  to  the  immenfe 
injury  and  lofs  of  his  Majefty’s  liege  fub- 
jefts,  not  only  by  his  whimfical,  dangerous, 
and  deleterious  medical  practice,  but  of  thofe 
whom  he  hath  deftroyed  by  cudgel,  fword, 
piftol,  or  bodily-fear.  From  which  confi- 
derations  thereunto  them  moving,  he  hath 
been  juftly  and  wifely  rejedled  by  a certain 
very  refpedlable  maiden  lady,  and  no  lefs 
refpe&able  truftees,  and  counfel  learned  in 
the  law,  who  with  a degree  of  delicacy , ho- 
nour > and  probity,  rarely  known  in  this  felfifh 
and  venal  age,  did,  after  long  and  learned 
confultations,  finally  determine,  that  certain 
matrimonial  propofitions  made  by  the  faid 
Author,  were  of  fuch  a nature,  as  could  not 
be  the  a£t  and  deed  of  a man  in  his  right 
mind  ; they,  after  mofi  earnejUy  endeavouring 
to  induce  him  to  recede  from  certain  of  the  faid 
propofitions,  but  in  vain,  did  rejedl  and  difmifs 

him 
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him  from  all  connubial  pretenfions  to  the 
faid  lady ; not  only  becaufe  they  could  not  be 
deemed  valid  in  law,  but  farther,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  hazard  and  dang  r to  the  faid 
lady  from  antenuptial  or  poftnuptial  affauit 
and  battery  of  what  kind  or  denomination 
foever  : But  alfo  from  the  farther  confedera- 
tion of  irreparable  injury  to  the  progeny  of 
the  faid  marriage,  in  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties, to  the  40th  generation,  more  especially 
as  the  paternal  madnefs  would  be  combined 
with  a very  confiderable  portion  of  maternal 
poetical  furor,  which  has  ever  been  deemed 
an  incurable  fpecies  of  lunacy. 

But,  farther,  a lunatic  not  being  amena- 
ble to  the  law,  for  any  tranfgrefiion  whatfo- 
ever,  even  murder  or  treafon,  as  we  are  in- 
truded by  our  learned  counfel,  we  conceive 
that  the  property  of  a whimfey-headed  au- 
thor cannot  be  fecured  to  himfelf  by  any  law 
now  exiting. 

And,  fecondly,  fo  far  as  regardeth  the 
threats  of  faid  partners,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  certain  patent  receipts,  and  the 
names,  nature,  and.  doles  of  the  poifc?is , 

which 
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which  will  be  added  to  the  materia  virulent  a 
of  the  laid  partners,  we  are  inflrudled  that 
no  a&ion  will  lie. 

And  whereas  Dr.  Thickness  e hath  made 
oath  that  a certain  REMEMORANDRUM 
JURNAL,  fo  called,  hath  been  furreptitioufiy 
and  felonioufiy  obtained  and  detained  from 
him  the  faid  T*  and  hath  afferted  that  the  faid 
jurnal  is  his  foie  profped:,  being  the  labour  of 
60  years,  and  hath  forbidden  us  from  publifh- 
ing  the  fame,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  our 
peril;  we  anfwer,  nojlro  fiat  periculo.  The 
indulgent  public  will  aliuredly  favour  the 
iale  of  thefe  works,  when  they  fhall  be  in- 
formed that  the  prefent  moderate  imprefiion, 
not  confiliing  of  more  than  20,000  copies, 
and  all  future  editions  to  the  20th,  after  de- 
fraying the  expences  of  printing,  reafonable 
emoluments  to  the  editors,  and  certain  dou- 
ceurs to  critics , who,  to  the  great  edification 
of  the  public,  decide  on  the  merit  of  literary 
productions,  whether  in  reviews,  maga- 
zines, coffee -houfes,  tea-tables,  newfpapers* 
or  ale-houfes,  will  be  applied  to  public  cha- 
rity ; and  thereafter  to  the  500th  edition 
toward  paying  the  lalt  national  tontine ; the 
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editors  being  a little  lefs  fanguine  than  a cer- 
tain cautioning  doctor,  who  declared  that 
the  produce  of  his  prolific  brain  would  go 
near  to  pay  off  the  whole  national  debt,  a 
gafconade  for  which  he  was  juftly  chaflifed 
by  his  empirical  antagonists. 

The  editors  b'.g  leave  to  allure  the  public, 
that  they  are  now  employing  gentlemen  of 
the  ftrit  abilities  in  tranflating  the  faid  work 
into  every  language  of  the  world,  known  or 
unknown , and  therefore  it  will  be  allowed 
that  their  expectations  refpe&ing  emolu- 
ments arifing  from  thefale  of  the  faid  works, 

are  founded  on  the  mod  reafonable  grounds ; 

* 

and  trail:  they  fhall  be  encouraged  and  fup- 
ported  by  all  genuine  blue  and  buff  pa- 
triots, who,  by  their  unremitting  zeal  and 
inceiTant  efforts  to  fuftain  and  fupport  the 
heaven-born  fpark  of  liberty,  have  hitherto 
preferved  their  dear  country  from  inevitable 
ruin. 

BENJAMIN  GOOSEQUILL, 
PETER  PARAGRAPH. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton , 

Pudding-Lane. 
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WHILST  we  were  at  our  breakfaft  of 
bread,  eheefe,  and  porter,  in  our  a- 
partment,  up  three  pair  of  Hairs,  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Giles’s,  we  were  fuccefllvely 
vifited  by  feveral  claimants,  for  fome  {frayed 
literary  propertv  ; and  have  thrown  the 
converfation  which  palled  on  the  occafion  in 
the  form  of  dialogue,  which  we  have  termed 
dramatic,  not  becaufe  it  is  fraught  with 
wit  or  humour,  for  of  thofe  fuppofed  requi- 
res it  is  as  denitute  as  any  modern  comedy 
whatfoevcr,  and  indeed  the  learned  critics 
know  well,  that  bright  Tallies  of  this  kind 
can  only  be  the  fruits  of  eafe  and  good  hu- 
mour j neither  of  which  could  predominate 
in  a converfation  carried  on  with  clamorous 
contention,  tremendous  threats,  and  dire 
defiance. 


B.  G. 
P.  P. 
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Between  the  following  Perfonages: 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


Dr.  Thicknesse, 

Dr.  Freeman, 

Dr.  Tickell, 

Mr.  Benjamin  Goosequill,  an  Author  ly 

Profeffion. 

Peter  Paragraph,  a 'Journeyman  Printer . 

F.  G. 


Quack  Doftors. 


Scene — a Garret,  in  St.  Giles’s. 
SCENE  I. 

B.  G . IT’S  confoundedly  cold  this  morning, 
-*■  Peter ; can’t  you  contrive  to  get  an- 
other bufhel  upon  tick  ? 

P.  P.  No,  an  ’twere  to  fare  me  from  the 
gallows. 

B.  G . How  fhall  we  boil  the  tea-kettle  ? 
P.  P.  What  d’ye  want  wi’  the  kettle  ? 

B,  G,  To  make  breakfaft  to  be  fure. 
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P.P.  Where  are  ye  to  find  it  ? 

B.  G.  Oh  the  old  woman  at  the  chand- 
ler’s fhop  will  trail  us. 

P.  P.  The  devil  a hap’orth  ; our  credit  is 
crack’d,  unlefs  you  can  gin  a pawn  : fuppofe 

you  fend  your  filver  ihoe  buckles. 

/ 

B.  G.  No,  hang  it,  I can’t  do  without 
them ; I am  to  call  on  the  Nabob,  with  a de- 
dication of  my  vindication  of  Mr. . 

P.  P.  Don’t  ye  know  that  firings  are  all 
the  tong  in  France , and  the  bucks,  beaus,  and 
macaroons  here  wear  nothing  elfe : our  nei- 
bour  the  pawn-broker  tells  me  as  how  he 
never  had  fo  many  fhoe  and  knee  buckles 
fince  he  has  been  in  the  trade ; becaafe  a man 
can’t  pawn  a coat,  a waiflcoat,  a hat,  or  a 
fhirt,  without  their  being  milled ; but  a 
buck  can  do  as  well  without  buckles,  as  a 
coach  without  a fifth  wheel. 

B.  G.  I am  no  buck. 

P.  P.  Buck  or  no  buck  we  mull  hae  belly 
timber  ; and  we  may  as  well  hae  fome  bread 
and  cheefe  and  a pint  of  porter ; hang  your 
wafhy  fluff,  there’s  no  fubflance  in  tea : Gie 
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me  the  buckles,  and  I’ll  go  and  fee  if  I can 
raife  the  wind.  [Exit. 

G.  B.  (folus).  How  deplorable  the  condi- 
tion of  an  author ! Would  I had  been  bred 
a cooler  or  a fcavanger  : Educated  in  a ftyle 
fuperior  to  my  fcanty  fortune,  my  mental 
acquirements  have  been  my  bane  ; they  have 
exafperated  my  conftitutional  fen  lability ; for, 
by  affociating  with  men  of  fortune,  I not 
only  acquired  a relifh  for  pleafures,  to  en- 
joy which  I wafted  my  own  little  modicum ; 
but  have  fubjedted  myfelf,  to  fecure  a fcanty 
and  precarious  fubftftence,  to  all  the  caprice, 
whim,  and  infolence  of  others ; and  am,  at 
this  inftant,  on  the  point  of  facrificing  my 
integrity  and  peace  of  mind  to  my  urgent 
neceflities,  by  vindicating  a caufe  my  foul 
abhors,  in  diredl  violation  of  the  didlates  of 
my  confcience — But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
recede,  and — 

P.  P.  (opening  the  door).  Here  I be,  come 
let  us  fall  to,  I’m  curfed  hungry — Ecod,  I 
had  like  to  hae  forgot,  here’s  a letter  for  you. 

B.  G.  (after  reading  it)  What  reafon  have 
I to  be  thankful  that  Providence  hath  fnatch- 
ed  me  from  the  precipice,  and  that  I am  ftill 
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an  honeft  man!  and  (throwing  a M. S.  info 
the  fire)  fuch  I am  determined  to  continue 
to  the  end  of  life.  Peter,  this  letter  contain? 
fome  good  news;  and  I am  determined 
that  you,  who  have  been  the  faithful  fnarrr 
or  my  adverfity,  fhall  benefit  by  my  prof- 
peiity.  I am  informed,  that  an  old  uncle, 
r> y mother’s  brother,  who  would  not  have 
given  me  lix pence  to  have  faved  me  from 
ftarving,  has,  by  his  will,  left  me  a compe- 
tency ; finifh  your  meal,  and  go  and  get  fix- 
pence  more  on  the  buckles,  and  buy  a 
ft  amp. 

P.  P.  A ftamp,  for  what,  your  honour  ? 

B . G.  Don’t  honour  me  : I am  authorifed 
by  this  letter  to  draw  for  a fupply  of  cafh, 
and  you  mu  ft  go  and  receive  it. 

P.  P.  A good  hearing,  ’faith  ! [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Dr.  Thicknejfe,  (from  without).  Damm  them 
there  dark  narrow  ftares,  I have  broke  my 
ftnn,  and  ad  like  to  have  broke  my  neck 
i can’t  find  the  latch  of  the  door. 


B.G. 
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B.  G.  (within).  My  old  friend  Phill,  as  I 

live  ; as  for  your  neck,  had  it  been  broken, 

* * 

any  how,  fifty  years  ago,  the  world  would 
have  been  fairly  rid  of  a rafcal.  ( Opens  the 
door)  Ha!  Mr.  Thicknefie,  how  do  you  do  ? 

I did  not  expedl  this  honour,  coafidering 
the  terms  on  which  we  laft  parted. 

F.  Dotfor , if  you  pleafe,  Sir. 

B G.  1 afk  your  pardon  ; which  of  the 
learned  profefiions  is  it  that  has  had  the  ho- 
nour of  enrolling  you  ? a dodlot*  of  laws  you 
are  not,  unlefs  a breach  of  them  could  be 
admitted  as  a juft  claim  ; a dodtor  in  divinity 
you  can’t  well  be,  for  it  is  fo  well  known 
that  you  are  an  infidel,  that  even  a Scotch 
univerfity  would  not  fell  you  a diploma  in 
that  faculty  ; befides  you  never  have  been  a 
member  of  any  univerfity,  but  Hockley  in 
the  Hole,  or  St.  George’s  Fields. 

T’.  Brother  Freeman  ga’  me  a teflificate 
of  my  learning  and  knowledge,  and  I had 
my  dipplomy  by  the  male  coach  j it  coil  a 
devilifii  deal  of  money  though  ; and  a was 
obliged  to  pawn  Strucnfee s head  to  Freeman 
before  a would  lend  me  the  cafh  5 howfom- 

dever, 
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dever,  he’ll  pay  himfelf  by  fhowing  it  at 
fix-pence  a head. 

B.  G.  Eut  what  will  you  do  in  the  mean 
time  for  a morfel  of  bread  ? for  I am  told 
you  have  loff  your  other  refource,  the  felling 
a defcription  of  the  Hermitage  to  entitle  the 
purchafer  to  fee  Chatterton  s Cave,  and  the 
Hone  coffin,  in  which  you  have  denofited 
your  daughter  to  fave  the  parfon’s  fees. 
The  people  of  Bath  feem  to  be  glad  they  have 
got  you  out  of  their  neighbourhood ; for  the 
boys  burnt  you  in  effigy  the  lad:  5th  of  No- 
vember, inftead  of  the  Pope  and  the  Pretender. 

But  where  have  you  been  fince  ? 

T.  I hae  been  travelling  about  picking 

up  anedotes  about  that  damned  feller;  I 
think  I put  a fpoke  in  his  wheel. 

B.G.  Whofe  wheel,  Phill  ? 

T.  Not  quite  fo  familiar,  brother  Goofe  ; 
1 mean  the  Author  of  the  Medical  Cautions : 
I hae  broke  off  his  match  wi  a rich  ould 
maid. 

B.  G.  How  did  you  do  him  that  good 
office? 

T.  Ey  writing  a nonymous  letter,  telling 
them  he  was  a raical. 


B.  G. 
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B.  G.  Anonymous  you  mean ; you  have 
been  a writer  more  than  half  a century,  and 
yet  can  neither  write  nor  pronounce  your 
own  language:  You  are  a good  hand  at 
anonymous  letters  I know,  but  have  you  no 
compun&ion  when  you  injure  innocent  and 
refpe&able  characters  ? 

T.  I tould  a relation  of  her’n  that  the 
feller  was  a begger ; and  wou’d  impofe  him- 
felf  for  a man  of  fortune  5 and  that  he  had 
been  mad. 

B.  G.  Enough  to  break  off  any  match, 
had  a Engle  word  of  what  you  afferted  been 
true. 

T.  What  does  it  argify  whether  it  was 
true  or  no  ? I do  fuppofe  a made  the 
dog  as  made  as  the  devil,  for  a wrot’n  that 
young  Bolus  was  courting  his  millrefs,  and 
that  they  chuckled  and  toyed  an  killed  over 
my  dedication  to  him.  I think  a tickell’d 
the  blockhed. 

G.  I fuppofe  that  was  not  true  either ; 
though  I fancy  he  does  not  care  who  toys 
with  the  lady ; provided  he  is  not  obliged  to 
undertake  the  office  himfelf. 

T. ' A does  though,  for  am  tould  it  made 

him 
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him  mad  as  a March  hare : A only  faid  it 
to  vex’n,  an  1 knows  my  friend  Dicky  longs 
to  be  a’ter  her,  and  fure  as  a gun  it  will  be 
a -match.  I’m  a good  hand  at  match 
making. 

B.  G.  So  it  feems  by  the  match  you 
made  in  your  own  family.  Have  you  paid 
Dick  Sott  the  20I.  you  promised  him?  That 
was  a horrid  bufinefs,  Phill. 

T.  All’s  one  for  that,  its  no  concernment 
o ’yours,  M after  Goo  fey. 

B.  G.  But  tell  me  honeftly,  Phill,  had 
you  the  cruelty  to  write  this  man  a lie  about 
the  toying  bufmefs  ? 

T,  Yes  fure  a did ; wdiat  fignifies  a fibb 
now  an  tan. 

B.  G.  In  you  opinion,  I believe,  falfehood 
is  preferable  to  truth,  becaufe  it  gratifies 
your  malignity  j but,  now  you  are  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  and  muft  foon  account,  not 
merely  for  a mif-fpent,  but  an  iniquitous 
life,  in  which  your  hand  has  been  againft 
every  man  and  woman,  from  the  crown  to 
the  cotiage,  and  even  your  own  children 
have  not  efcaped  your  fcurrilous  pen ; the 
proipedt  muft  be  dreadful ! Had  you  ftuck 

to 
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.to  your  honeft  trade  of  a cooper , to  which 
you  was  bred ; or  had  you  continued  clerk 
to  Whitfield’s  chapel,  in  Georgia,  you  would 
have  funk  filently  into  the  graye,  without 
that  opprobrium  which  muft  now  purfue 
your  memory  ; for,  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
you  will  not  leave  behind  you  your  fellow  : 
It  has  pleafcd  the  Supreme,  no  doubt,  for 
the  wifeft  purpofes,  to  permit  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  examples  of  extreme  depravity,  as 
a lelTon  of  humility  to  frail  man;  but  thanks 
:be  to  his  goodnefs,  that  fuch  monfters  as  a 
Cat  aline , a Nero , a Caligula , a Heliogabalus 
a Pope , Alexander  the  Vlth,  a Ccejar  Borgia , 

a Jonathan  Wild,  or  a , occur  but  rarely, 

other-wife  human  fociety  could  not  exift. 

ST.  Ecod,  I thinks  ye  would  hae  made 
a good  methodift  parfon  ; and  ye  had  better 
take  it  up  when  all  other  trades  fail ; But 
ye  hae  been  a hireling  fcribbler  for  a good 
many  years  I know,  have  you  never  made 
free  with  any  man’s  carackter  ? 

B.  G . I have  fometimes  challifed  knaves 
great  and  little,  but  I thank  my  God  I never 
traduced  a fair  char  after;  though  I own, 
with  fhame  and  confufion,  that  I was  on 
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the  point  of  doing  fomething  not  much  lefs 
iniquitous. 

jT.  What  was  that  ? 

G.  Endeavouring  to  white- wafli  a foul 
one.  But  an  over-ruling  power  interpofed, 
and  faved  me  from  an  adt  of  which  I fhould 
never  have  ceafed  to  repent.  But  pray  what 
<rreat  offence  had  the  dodfor  committed  againft 
you,  that  you  took  fo  fevere  a vengeance  on 
him  ? 

T.  He  wrote  a thing  againft  us  ; and  a- 
gainff  my  friends  Freeman  and  Fickell. 

B.  G.  Oh,  I forgot ; you  mean  your 
brethren  the  quacks : How  goes  on  your 
hemlock  and  wolf’s  bane  ? 

F.  Not  fo  well  as  a cou’d  wifh:  My 
chief  patient  in  the  weft  is  not  cured,  and 
I am  out  of  fafhion. 

B.  G.  You  gout  dodlors  are  rather  un- 
fortunate ; Le  Fevre  and  Jay  have  had  their 
lay ; and  your  fun  feems  to  be  fet : But  the 
.octor,  as  a regular  phyfician,  only  did  his 
uty.  He  fpared  you,  however,  in  his  firft 
dition. 

T.  But  I have  not  fpared  him. 

B.  G.  Better  you  had  ; there  is  a rod 
in  fteep  for  you,  and  I am  furprifed  you 

ventured 
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vent  ft  red  to  wage  war  on  fuch  unequal 
terms  ; he  is  an  over-match  for  all  your  fra- 
ternity ; and  has  given  empiricifm  fuch  a 
blow  as  it  never  met  with  before. 

T.  We  don’t  valor  him  a pinch. oTnuff ; as 
long  as  there  be  fools , we  ihall  thrive  in  lpite 
o’lie  and  the  College. 

B.G.  The  world  begins  to  be  wifer : Na- 
tions are  hurling  regal  quacks  from  their 
thrones  and  every  other  kind  of  quacks 
will  foon  follow  : This  is  the  age  of  refor- 
mation, and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  all  abufes 
will  be  done  away. 

T.  A finds,*  by  a thing  of  his  juft 
come  out,  that  he’ll  give  us  another  flap  j 
but  I’ll  be  even  with  him  ; I’ll  print  a new 
preface  and  dedication  to  my  memoirs  -a  and 
pay  him  off. 

B.  G.  That’s  one  of  your  old  tricks, 
Phill,  but  it  won’t  do  ; you  had  better  print 
off  a new  title-page  too,  and  make  a tenth 
edition  of  the  ftrft : But  why  will  you  wage 
fuch  unequal  war  ? Many  of  his  friends 
VvM*e  of  opinion,  when  he  deigned  to  take 
notice  of  you,  he  loaded  a blunderbufs  to 
kill  a loufe,  contemptible  as  you  are,  not  only 
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in  ability  as  a writer,  but  in  your  charac- 
ter as  a man  : But  his  motive  was  neverthe-r 
Ids  laudable.  I have  the  M.  S.  in  my 
poffeffion,  and  intend  to  publifh  it ; but  as 
the'  Author  forgot  to  write  the  dedication, 
my  friend  Peter  and  I intend  to  do  it,  and  to 
acid  fome  tickling  notes. 

T.  Ton  have  the  M.  S.  How  came  you  by 
it? 

B.  G.  That  is  no-  concern  of  your’s ; but 
you  know  I owe  you  an  old  grudge  for  the 
trick  you  played  me  with  the  editor  of  the 
European  Magazine.. 

T.  If  fo  be  as  how  you  be  determined  to 
publifh  it,  let’s  go  fnacks. 

B.  G.  When  1 knew  not  where  to*  procure 
a morfel  of  bread,  I was  determined  to  fuh 
fil  the  intention  of  the  Author,  and  fureiy 
now  I am  an  independent  man,  I will  appro- 
priate it  to  that  charity  he  wifhed  fhould 
have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  it  won’t  fell  the 
worfe  for  having  the  patent  prefcriptions  of 
fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  quack  medicines,, 
and  fome  extracts  from  your  Rememoran- 
drum  Jurnal,  as  you  call  it. 

r. 
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T.  I loft  my  Jamal  fare  enough;  but  how 
the  devil  came  you  by  it  ? I would  not  has. 
loft  it  for  a ioool. 

E G.  My  friend  Peter,  who  will  be  here 
prefently,  will  reftore  it  to  you  for  as  many 
pence  ; but  here  he  comes,  I believe,  I know 
his  ftep  on  the  ftairs. 

T.~  Damm  your  ftairs ; gie  me  a piece  of 
brown  paper  to  clap  to  my  fhin. 

B.  G.  You  had  better  clap  on  a plaifter  of 
hemlock  or  wolf's  bane. 

B.  1 P.  (opening  the  door).  Here  I comes; 
did  not  you  think  I had  run  away  wi’  the 
money  ? 

B.  G.  Not  1,  indeed,  friend  Peter. 

P.  P.  Ecod,  1 never  had  fo  much  money 
in  my  life  ;v  here's  20  new  guineas ; T held  it 
clofe  in  my  fifth,  for  fear  they  fhould  pick 
my  pocket. 

B.  G.  To  be  fare  we  are  riot  in  the  moft 
creditable  neighbourhood;  but  I find  an 
Englifhman  can  make  a bull  upon  oecafion  as> 
well  as  an  Irifhman.  Here,  Peter,  you  know 
what  we  owe,  take  the  money  and  pay  off 
all  our  debts,  and  give  our  poor  landlady  a 
guinea  befides. 
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T.  I mu  ft  has  a little  talk  with  Mafter 
Peter  before  he  goes. 

P.  P.  Well,  Sir,  what’s  your  commands 
wi’  me  ? 

T.  I am  tould  you  have  found  my  Re- 
memorandrum  Jurnal. 

P.  P.  What  then  ? 

T.  Why,  as.  how  you  mull  give  it  me 
back  again. 

P.  P,  There  muft  be  two  words  to  that 
bargain ; I intend  to  print  it,  and  Mafter 
Goofequill  promifed  to  correct  the  /pel  ling, 
and  make  Englifn  of  it. 

B.  G.  That’s  a talk  I cannot  now  un- 
dertake. Mr.  T.  will  give  you  ioool.  for  it. 

P.P.  He  ioool.  where  the  devil  fhould 
he  get  it  ? ,v  • : 

T.  Mr.  Goofequill  will  be  my  fecurity. 

B.  G.  Not  I,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  were  it 
fo  many  pence : It  is  fuch  a farrago  of  feur- 
rilous  and  malignant  fluff,  that  it  (hall  never 
fee  the  light,  until  1 commit  it  to  the  flames ; 
however,  Peter  fhall  be  no  lofer , he  fhall 
have  more  than  it  is  worth,  which  is  indeed 
not  equal  to  the  fraction  of  a farthing ; but 
I fee  you  have  colle&ed  anecdotes  as  you  call 

them 
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them  againft  a man  of  whole  memoirs,  cha- 
radfer  and  vindication  I am,  by  chance, 
likely  to  be  the  editor,  and  am  therefore  fo 
far  interefted  for  my  hero,  as  to  defire  you 
will  candidly  tell  me  what  clrcumftance  could 
have  provoked  you  to  the  malignant  perfecu- 
tion  of  this  man. 

T.  Firft  and  foremoft  he  wrote  a damned 
letter  from  Liege  again  ft  fomething  I had 
faid  about  them  there  Jefuits. 

B G.  There  was  a time  when  you  dared 
as  well  to  have  hanged  yourfelf,  as  have 
wagged  your  tongue,  or  your  pen  either,  a~ 
^ainft  that  order  in  the  Pays  Bas , fed  tempora 
mut  ant  ur. 

T.  A nan  ? 

B.  G.  Oh  ! I did  not  recoiled!  that  you 
are  one  of  thofe  authors  who  undertake  to 
mftruct  the  public,  without  underftanding 
any  one  language  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
3 c t I am  told  you  was  fodetefted  there,  that 
at  BrufTels  they  had  public  rejoicings  when 
you  left  it ; and  that  though  you  pretended 

to  make  the  Prince  de a prefent  of  a 

pair  of  piftols,  which  you  faid  had  belonged 
to  John,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough , he 

could 
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-could  not  perfuade  the  Britifh  Minifter  to 
admit  you  within  his  doors , for  which  you 
abufed  him  in  that  vehicle  of  your  fcandal, 
the  St,  James’s  Chronicle ; and  re-demanded 
the  piftols,,  but  that  is  an  old  trick  of  your’s, 
to  make  prefents  and  take  them  back  again  $ 
but  that  is  not  the  worft  of  your  tricks : 
Well ; what  elfe  ? 

T.  A faid  I could’nt  write  Latin,  French, 
vor  Englifk, 

B.G,  You  tdd  him  fo  yourfelf. 

<T.  Me  ;!  It’s  a damn’d  lie  $ 1 ne’er  faid  fo 
in  a my  born  days. 

B.  G . Fray  did  not  you  publifh  a letter 
.addreffed  to  him  ? 

•7-  A did,  and  a tickler  it  was. 

B.G.  It  is  evident  from  that  precious 
piece  of  feurrility  and  dulnefs,  that  you  are 
totally  ignorant  of  all  thefe  languages  : Who 
fcours  your  filthy  rags  now,  Phill,  and 
tranflates  your  jargon  into  Englifh,  fmee  you 

quarrelled  with  your  old  friend  C s ? I 

fuppofe  the  compofitor  corrects  the  fuelling, 
as  well  as  the  language. 

CT.  He  would  not  lend  me  his  name  to 
puff  off  my  infallable  gout  pills. 


B.  G.  And 
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B.  G.  And  had  you  the  impudence  to 
make  fo  modeft  a requeft  to  a regular  phy- 
fician  ? 

T.  He  a regular  phyfician  5 why  the  feller 
has  been  a footman,  and  Hole  a filver  fpoon ; 
has  been  a munkebank  doctor,  and  a Scotch 
pedlar,  and  a rebel. 

B.  G.  I would  as  foon  believe  you  to  be  a 
Chriftian  and  an  Archbifhop : He  writes 
like  a fcholar,  and  I am  verily  perfuaded  he 
has  alwavs  acted  like  a gentleman.  I wifh 
I could  fay  fo  much  in  your  behalf.  What 
is  the  next  chaige. 

*1.  He  woud'nt  perfcri be  for  mv  daughter. 

B.  G.  Happily  for  him  he  did  not,  ocher- 
wife  you  would  have  laid  her  death  to  his 
charge.  But  if  you  had  fo  bad  an  opinion 
of  this  man,  as  to  believe  he  could  merit  the 
character  you  now  give  him,  what  infatua- 
tion could  lead  you  to  afk  the  advice  of  fuch 
a perfon  for  a favourite  child?  You  muft 
either  acknowledge  that  you  was  deficient  in 
your  duty  to  her,  or  that  you  are  a bafe  ca- 
lumniator of  this  man's  character : But  I 
am  credibly  informed,  that  you  formerly  not 

X only 
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only  recommended  him  as  a phyfician,  but 
fpoke  well  of  him  as  a man. 

T.  But  that  was  before  we  quarrelfd. 

B.  G.  Ingen uoufly  confeffed,  Phill  -y  fo  that 
without  regard  to  truth  or  juftice,  you , as  it 
may  ferve  your  purpofe,  or  gratify  your  re- 
venge, convert  a man  of  character  into  a 
villain.  Did  not  you  endeavour  to  injure 
his  fon  in  the  opinion  of  the  profeffors  at 
Edinburgh  ? Had  he  ever  offended  you  ? 

T.  All’s  fair  againff  an  enemy. 

B.  G.  A diabolical  maxim  ; your  conduCt 
to  this  innocent  young  man,  whom  you  for- 
merly profeffed  to  efteem,  richly  deferved 
the  difcipline  of  a horfe-pond,  or  a niche  in 
the  pillory. 

T.  He  faid  as  how  I run  away  from  the 
wild  Negers  at  Jamaica. 

B.  G.  That  ftory  was  told  to  fifty  people 
at  Bath,  many  years  ago,,  by  a very  relpeCta- 
ble  gentleman  from  that  ifland,  and  you 
have  lately  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  ftory 
by  your  own  contradictory  account  of  it. 

T.  He  faid  I extorted  penfions  by  threat- 
ening 
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ening  to  publifh  confidential  correfpondence.* 
B.  G.  That  I know  you  have  boafted  of, 
though  you  have  not  of  another  bufinefs  of 
the  fame  fort,  which  did  not  end  quite  lo 
much  to  the  credit  of  your  military  fpirit.'f- 
*T.  He  called  me  a noftram  monger,  and 
a rape  and  murder  monger. 

B.  G.  That  you  vend  noftrums  is  well 
known  : A murder  monger  you  may  be  in 
more  fenfes  then  one  5 he  may  have  meant 
either  your  vocation  as  a colledtor  of  rapes 
and  murders  for  the  Chronicle,  or  the  ho- 

■*  This  ftory  is  well-known,  indeed  he  has  often  told  it 
himfelf.  He  artfully  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  good  graces 
of  a very  refpe&able  peer,  and  drew  him  into  a correfpon- 
dence.  T.  has  faid  that  he  had  promifed  to  provide  for  him, 
fhould  he  ever  again  get  into  adminiftration,  and  that  when 
he  did,  he  neglefted  him.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  his 
lordfhip  was  afhamed  of  patronifmg  fuch  a man.  Phill,  en- 
raged, threatened  to  publifh  their  correfpondence ; and  his 
lordlhip  compromifed  the  bufinefs  by  an  annuity. 

-■  • 4 

-f-  The  late  Col.  W.aljh  made  no  fecret  of  this  ftory.  T. 
had,  as  his  friend  Curl  had  often  done  before  him,  procured 
fame  private  correfpondence,  of  which  he  intended  to  make  a 
penny.  The  gentleman  concerned  had  not  fpirit  enough  to 
call  him  out  ; but  a friend  did  ; and  Phill,  rather  than  fight, 
gave  up  the  letters. 

It  was  generally  fuppofed  the  Colonel  himfelf  had  called  him 
out  on  the  occafion,  in  behalf  of  his  friend. 

X 2 micide 
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micide  you  commit  by  your  pills ; for  in 
any  other  fenfe  he  could  not  fufpect  you  of 
murder ; utllefs  it  were  of  reputations,  of 
which,  indeed,  you  have  been  a mercilefs 
aiTaflin. 

T.  He  wou’d’nt  let  me  publifh  his  travels 
wi  my  account  of  the  Pays  Bas. 

B.  G.  He  could  have  gained  no  credit  by 
adding  his  name  to  your’s. 

T.  He  faid  as  how  I writ  hymns  and  fpi- 
ritual  fongs. 

B.  G.  I believe  there  he  was  mistaken  ; 
you  was  never  fo  well  employed.  In  the 
poetical  way  I believe  you  never  got  beyond 
a St.  Giles’s  ballad.  Do  you  continue  your 
old  trade  of  writing  dying  fpeeches  ? 

T.  No,  I’m  cut  out  there;  the  Ordinary, 
dam’n,  has  ta’en  that  patch  of  work  into 
his  own  hands ; manys  the  good  time  an 
often  I hae  made  a comfitible  meal  out  of 
a dying  fpeech  and  confeflion. 

P.  P.  Pray,  Mailer  T.  did’nt  you  once 
fend  an  old  woman  out  of  Monmouthfhire 
on  a fool’s  errand  to  Newcaitle,  a’ter  a le- 
gacy ; and  had  a poor  man  put  into  ihe  B i- 

iliie. 
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ftile,  by  telling  lies  of  him,  where  a had 
like  to  ha  been  hanged  for  a traitor  ? 

T.  What’s  that  to  you,  blockhead  ? 

P,  P,  1 am  no  blockhead,  and  I am  an 
honed:  man  ; I never  fet  people  together  by 
the  ears.  Do  you  remember  the  letter  you 
lent  to  a gentleman  and  his  wife  with  fome 
excrement,  making  them  believe  Dr.  A. 
fent  it  ? 

B.  G.  Surely,  Phiil,  that  can’t  be  true  ? 

P P.  True  as  gofpel  I fay,  and  I can 
prove  it. 

B.  G.  Had  you  then  held  a commiflion  in 
his  Majefty’s  army,  you  would  have  been 
kicked  out  of  the  corps  as  a blackguard  and 
a fcoundrel,  and  ought  to  have  been  drum- 
med out  of  the  regiment,  crowned  with  a 
clofe-ftool  pan,  and  foufed  in  a bog-houfe. 

P.  P.  A fends  pieces  of  brown  paper,  put 
up  like  letters,  to  make  people  pay  poitage. 

B.  G.  A mean  rafcally  piece  of  vengeance, 
which  I am  told  he  has  practiced  even  a- 
gainft  perfons  who  never  offended  him, 
otherwife  than  by  treating  his  fcurrilities 
with  filent  contempt : He  might  as  well 

filch  a fhilling,  a handkerchief,  or  a watch, 

front 
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from  them.  I find  among  the  papers  now 
in  my  hands  a copy  of  a letter,  which  is  an 
anfwer  to  one  of  your’s  to  this  man,  now  in 
prifon  : What  right  had  you  to  infult  him  ? 
He  is  there,  I am  told,  on  an  occafion  which 
never  could  have  happened  to  you;  for  tho’ 
you  have  vifited  jails  pretty  frequently,  you 
have  always  kept  out  of  fighting  fc rapes. 

T.  I only  offerd  en  bale. 

B.  G.  So  he  told  you  had  his  equally  re- 
jpeffable  friend,  Mailer  Ting , the  thief-taker, 
who  is  fo  much  your  fuperior,  that  he  would 
have  difdained  the  adt  with  which  my  friend 
has  charged  you.  I fancy  his  anfwer  has 
cured  you  of  writing  any  more  impertinent 
letters.  What  did  your  meek  and  patient 
rib  fay  to  the  affair  of  the  Banbury  doxy  ? 

T.  Damn’n,  that  was  all  fpite. 

P.  P.  I fancy  your  nofe  is  kept  pretty 
clofe  to  the  grind-Jlone  at  home,  Mailer  T. 
you  hae  no  occafion  to  go  further  a- field. 

B.  G.  I am  told  you  fent  your  young 
hopeful  to  infult  the  Dodlor  in  the  card- 
room  at  Bath. 

T.  A did,  and  I gaen  a guinea  for  it. 

B.  G. 
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B.  G.  You  ought  rather  to  have  well  dif- 
difciphned  him  with  a horfe-whip  for  his 
impudence  : Pray  have  you  paid  your  old 
fi iend  C s at  Bruffels  for  this  boy’s  edu- 

cation ; it  is  moft  probable  you  have  not, 
and  that  is  the  reafon  of  your  quarrel ; at 
lead:  you  had  the  affurance  to  fend  your  brat 
to  a very  refpedtable  gentleman  of  the  navy, 
fo  bare  of  every  neceffary,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  expend  many  pounds  in  equip- 
ping him  ; and  fome  months  ago  you  had 
not  repaid  him  a farthing  : You  had  better 
have  referved  the  guinea  to  help  pay  your 
debts.  But  having  heard  all  your  allegations 
againfi  the  Author  of  the  Medical  Cautions, 
it  is  evident  that  he  never  gave  you  any 
caufe  of  offence,  till  you  gave  him  fuch 
provocation,  unmerited  provocation,  as  was 
intolerable  to  any  man  of  fpirit  • and  you 
are,  I know,  indebted  for  your  perfonal 
fafety  merely  to  the  confideration  that  you 
had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  rank,  or  re- 
fentment,  of  a gentleman. 

T.  Wont  ye  gie  me  my  Rememorandrum 
< Jurnal  ? 

B.G.  I will  not. 
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T.  I'll  fue  you  then,  and  fo  fhall  them 
there  gemmen,  if  you  pubiifh  their  receipts 
by  the  King’s  patent. 

B G.  Tell  your  friend  Tickell  I have 
got  his,  and  certainly  lhall  pubiifh  it ; and 
that  1 defy  the  whole  hold  of  Quacks ; and 
defpife  you  as  their  champion. 

[Exit  FhickneJJe. 

P.  P.  A thinks  ye  fent’n  away  wi  a flea 
in  his  ear. 

B.  G.  Hang  the  fellow,  he  has  often  been 
well  flea-bitten  when  he  had  not  a fecond 
fhirt  to  his  back. 

(Knocking  without.)  B.  G.  Peter,  open 
the  door. 

Enter  F.  G.*  One  would  think,  gentle- 
men, you  were  retainers  to  the  mufes,  by 
the  height  of  your  habitation,  and  that  you 
travelled  thus  far  to  fhorten  your  journey  to 
the  top  of  Parnafius : But  pray  which  of 
you,  gentlemen,  is  Mr.  Paragraph  ? 

P/P.  I be,  at  your  fervice. 

F.G,  I am  told  you  have  got  fome  pro- 
perty that  is  not  entirely  your  right. 

P.  P.  What,  d’ye  think  as  how  J be  a 
thief  5 take  care  what  ye  fay;  for  if  fo  be 

ye 
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ye  can’t  prove  your  words,  I’ll  take  the 
law  o’ye. 

F.  G.  I am  come  to  demand  property  that 
does  not,  I believe,  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  law ; for  if  literary  thefts  were 
punifhable,  I know  not  what  would  become 
of  us  authors. 

P.  P.  O yere  an  author  be  ye ; I nere 
Hole  any  thing  in  my  born  days. 

F.G,  Then,  Mr.  Paragraph,  we’ll  put 
matters  upon  a more  refpecfable  footing : 
You  have  found  fomething  that  does  not  be- 
long to  you,  and  will,  I am  fure,  reftore  it 
to  its  right  owner : You  found,  I am  told, 
a large  parcel  of  papers. 

P.  P.  Are  they  your’s  ? 

F . G.  They  chiefly  belong  to  another  per- 
fon,  who  has  deputed  me  to  lay  in  his 
claim. 

P.  P.  Why  does  n’t  come  himfelf  ? 

F.  G.  Becaufe  he  is  in  confinement. 

B.  G.  That  is  the  fate  of  many  of  us  bre- 
thren of  the  quill. 

F.  G.  The  maxim  <c  ne  futor  ultra  crepi- 
dam,”  is  falutaiy;  but  in  the  mixed  charac- 
ter of  this  friend  of  mine,  which  is  half  civil, 
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and  half  military,  the  latter  has  unfortu- 
nately predominated,  and  he  found  himfelf 
more  difpofed  to  fight  with,  than  to  write 
at,  his  antagoniff ; whilft  the  latter,  more 
prudently,  declining  the  fword,  has  thought 
proper  to  wield  the  certiorari . 

B.  G.  I wonder  government  don’t  fend 
thefe  troublefcme  fellows  to  Botany  Bay* 
where  they  may  exercife  their  p rowels  in  de- 
fenCw  of  the  infant  colony  againft  the  inva- 
fions  of  the  Aborigines. 

F.G.  To  fay  the  truth,  my  friend  has 
fome  expectations  that  this  may  be  his  fate* 
and  has  been  providing  for  more  than  a 
poflible  contingency. 

B.  G.  How  pray  ? 

F.  G.  By  providing  himfelf  a female  help- 
mate ; which,  old  as  he  is,  is  become  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  him,  from  habit,  as  many  other 
fuperfluities  : Now  there  is  a good  tight 

wench,  a fellow  prifoner,  who  is  to  pay  a 
vifit  to  the  faid  colony  for  fourteen  years, 
only  for  having  received  Jlolen  goods ; he  has 
fnade  his  propofals  to  the  faid  lady,  who  is 
undoubtedly  a virgin ; and  this  match  is  the 
tnore  agreeable  to  him,  as  it  may  be  effected 

without 
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without  the  intervention  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  law,  for  many  of  whom,  however,  he 
has  great  refpect,  both  as  honeft  men  and 
gentlemen : lhe,  very  generoufly,  relying  m 
his  bare  promife , there  being  no  fortune, 
principal  or  inter  eft , to  fettle  on  the  lady,  no 
dower  to  adjuit,  no  bonds  to  be  given,  or 
mortgages  to  be  pledged , and  as  for  provifion 
for  the  children  of  the  marriage,  he  has 
found  out  a falvo  for  that  fore  alfo ; for 
having,  on  incontrovertible  philofophical, 
and  medical  principles,  difcovered  that  each 
female  can  difpenfe  with  the  benevolence, 
whether  nuptial  or  illicit,  of  feven  males, 
and  knowing  well  the  dearth  of  females  in 
the  new  colony,  he  has  only  contradled  for 
a proportional  fhare  of  the  connubial  pro- 
perty ; fo  that  the  children  will  become  the 
property  of  the  public  ; though  it  might 
not  be  much  lefs  difficult  to  afcertain  the 
individuality  of  the  parent,  than  at  prefent, 
even  where  there  is*  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  only  one  lather  allotted.  It  appears, 
however,  that  in  this  eltimate  of  female  fuf- 
ceptibility,  or  rather  capability,  he  differs 
widely  from  his  good  friend , the  .author  of 
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Thelypthora,  who,  confcious  perhaps  of 
fnpernatural  powers,  has  reverfed  the  calcu- 
lation ; for  which  the  ladies  are  not  much 
obliged  to  him. 

B.  G.  You  talk  of  your  friend’s  expefta- 
tion  of  going  to  Botany  Bay ; on  what  can 
this  be  founded  ; there  is  no  law — 

F.  G.  There  is  no  law ; but  there  may 
be. 

B.  G.  But  with  refpe£l  to  him  it  muft  be 
ex  pofi  fatto ; it  muft  be  contrary  to  Magna 
Chart  a. 

F.  G.  What  then  ? The  Hampjhire  pa- 
triots, knowing  what  a peftilent  fellow  he  is, 
and  that  if  once  let  loofe,  he  may  crack  the 
lkulls  of  half  the  county,  have  inftru&ed 
their  reprefentatives  to  propofe  fuch  a law, 
the  firft  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament : 
As  for  Magna  Charta,  they  value  it  no 

more  than  they  do  Magna  F a 5 felf  in- 

tereft  is  their  only  charter  ; hence  it  is  that 
there  it  not  a Jlaunch  patriot  that  has  not 
changed  his  principles  as  often  almoft  as  his 
coat ; his  only  maxim  being  fteadily  to  op- 
pole  government,  unlefs  he  is  of  fufficient. 
confequence  to  be  purchafed  5 fo  that  the 

only 
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only  criterion  of  political  principles  in  this 
country  is  folely  deducible  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  a man’s  being  in  or  out  of  place : 
A lamentable  confideration,  which,  at  fome 
future  (I  hope  very  didant)  period,  mull 
terminate  in  the  utter  fubverfion  of  the  li- 
berties of  this  country;  for  hidorical  expe- 
rience evinces,  that  whenfoever  the  governed 
become  more  corrupt  than  the  governors, 
there  mud  be  an  end  of  liberty ; and  tnat 
a nation  may  arrive  at  fuch  a date  of  dege- 
neracy, as  to  become  incapable  of  enjoying 
it.  But  to  return;  I Ihould  be  much 
obliged  to  your  friend  Mr.  P.  if  he  would 
redore  thofe  M.S.S. 

B.G.  That  we  are  in  pofleflion  of  the 
M.S.S.  you  allude  to,  I confefs ; but  I have 
feveral  reafons  why  I ihould  decline  giving 
them  up,  which,  I hope,  will  be  fatis  factor/ 
to  you  and  your  friend.  id.  My  good 
friend  Peter , as  honed  a man  as  ever  breathed, 
is  out  of  employment  as  a printer,  and  I 
have  fet  my  heart  on  giving  him  the  printing 
of  thefe  works,  which  fhall  be  executed 
faithfully,  according  to  your  and  your  friend’s 
plan  in  every  refpeft. 

2'dlv. 
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2ly.  Though  I have  not  the  pleafure  of 
knowing  your  friend  ; yet  from  a careful 
perufal  of  the  M.S.S.  I am  in  love  with 
the  traits  of  his  character  therein  exhibited. 
There  appears  to  be  fomething  in  them  i'o 
romantic  and  eccentrical,  fo  wildly  in  the 
right,  with  fo  much  liberality  of  principle, 
even  when,  according  to  the  maxims  of 
freaking  wordly  wifdom>  he  is  in  the  wrong ; 
that  he  feems  rather  to  be  a Spaniard  of  the 
8th  century,  than  a Briicn  of  the  18th  ; and 
as  I have  been  an  author  for  thefe  20  years, 
I wifh  to  finifh  my  literary  career  with  fome 
eclat,  by  giving  thefe  two  works  to  the 
public  ; and  then  retire  to  an  eftate  which 
has  lately  fallen  to  me,  kill  my  own  mutton , 
and  enjoy  “ Qtium  cum  dignitate.” 

F.  G.  I lb  all  make  a faithful  report  to  my 
friend;  but  he  is  hot,  irritable,  and  impa- 
tient; and  peculiarly  fo  at  prefent,  opprefled 
as  he  is  by  a load  of  unmeritedly  accumu- 
lated woe,  for  which  1 know  he  would  deem 
the  rack  a comfortable  exchange. 

B.  G . I am  heartily  forry— (a  loud  noife  on 
the  flairs , and  a voice  without)  Dammee,  Phill, 
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J wonder  you  did  not  break  your  neck,  in- 
dead of  your  ihins. 

Enter  Drs.  FhickneJJe,  Freeman , and  FickelL 

$ 

T.  Here  they  be 3 I hae  brought’n  to  fpeak 
for  theirfelves : This,  gemmen,  is  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Goofequill  3 them  there,  friend 
Goofeyy  are  my  partners,  Drs.  Freeman  and 
FickelL 

B.  G.  The  gentlemen  do  me  a great  deal  of 
honour  in  vifiting  my  poor  abode  3 but  as  this 
will  be  the  lad  hour  of  my  day  here,  I hope 
I may  hereafter  receive  them  in  a habitation 
more  fuitable  to  their  merit  and  importance 
as  your  friends  : It  will,  however,  be  right 
to  announce  in  my  turn:  Sir  (to  F.  G.)  by 
what  name  lliall  I have  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing you  to  Dr.  Thicknelle’s  friends  and 
himfelf  ? 

F '.  G.  I beg  leave  to  decline  the  intro- 
duction. 

B.  G.  As  you  pleafe,  Sir.  This  gentleman 

is  my  friend  Mr.  Peter  Paragraph . 

T.  Damme,  Goofey , you  won’t  hae  the  im- 

prencc 
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prence  for  to  go  to  traduce  your  vale  de  Jham 
to  gemm.en. 

P.  P.  What  do  you  mean  by  vale  de  fham; 
I knows  nough  of  French  lingo  for  to  guefs 
that  you  fuppofe  as  how  I be  Mr.  Goofe- 
quill’s  lackey  ; I hae  a great  mind  to  gie 
ye  a dowfe  in  the  chops  j I ben’t  his  fervant, 
I be  his  friend. 

P.  G.  That  you  are,  and  have  been,  in- 
deed, my  faithful  friend,  the  companion  of 
my  diftrefs,  and  often  my  bell  monitor  and 
counfellor ; would  to  God,  princes  and  mi- 
niders  were  furrounded  by  fuch : you  are  an 
honed  man,  “ the  nobleft  work  of  God  f 
and  whilft  I have  a diilling,  you  fhall  not 
want. 

T.  I haxes  pardon,  Mailer  Paragraph. 

P.  P.  Lead  faid  is  fooned  mended,  Mader 
Thicknede;  learn  next  time  to  keep  your 
tongue  within  your  teeth,  till  you  knows 
who  you  talk  to ; ye  fees  as  how  1 be  home- 
body, as  I be  ’Squire  Goofequill’s  friend. 

Tick.  Eut  let  us  come  to  the  point;  I 
am  told  you  have  a M.  S.  copy  of  an  Efiay 
on  Qaackciv,  in  which  we  are  treated  with 
great  difrcfpeCt. 
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T.  That  a has,  I’ll  be  {wore. 

Fr.  What  d’ye  lay  to  that,  Mafter  Goofe- 
quill,  as  1 thinks  ye  be  called ; are  gemmen 
of  charakter  to  be  treated  in  this  here  man- 
ner ; 1 delift  that  ye  g’e  up  that  there  thing. 

B.  G . This  gentleman  has  been  making  a 
fimilar  claim  ; it  cannot  be  the  property  of 
both  ; pi  ay  fettle  the  bufmefs  between  you. 

F.  G.  But  pray,  dodtor,  wl  at  univerfity 
had  the  honour  of  your  inauguration  ? 

Fr.  Aberdeen. 

B.  G.  Though  fome  of  the  northern,  and 
1 fear  the  louthern  univerfities,  often  con- 
fer degrees  too  lightly  ; I cannot  conceive  it 
poftible  that  any  men  of  literature  could 
confer  a diploma  on  a man,  who  being  ig- 
norant of  his  own  language,  muft  necelfarily 
be  fo  of  every  other  : Was  you  not  once  a 
farrier  in  the  illand  of  Antigua  ? 

Fr.  What  does  that  argefy  ; a farrier  is  a 
dodtor  ; an’t  he  ? 

B.  G.  In  fome  fort,  I confefs  j and  at  leaft 
as  much  fo  as  a cooper . But  what  have  you 
done  with  your  family  you  left  on  the  pa- 
ri fh  in  that  illand  ? You  now  figure  away, 
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as  I am  told,  in  your  carriage  5 I hope  you 
have  put  them  on  a refpedtable  footing. 

P.  P.  But  how  did  ye  get  out  the  fmut 
and  the  whales  o’  the  hot  irons  out  o’  yer 
paws,  to  feel  the  ladies  pulfes  ? 

Fr.  A never  feels  pulfes  3 I be  a water 
caller. 

P.  P.  O ye  be,  be  ye  ? 

Fr.  Come,  come,  no  more  o’yer  palaver  3 
gie  us  up  the  paper,  a fay,  or  we  will  fue  ye. 

B.  G.  I care  not  what  you  do,  provided 
you  don’t  phyfick  me. 

P.  G.  Pray,  do61or,  (to  Freeman)  by  what 
right  do  you  fo  peremptorily  demand  the 
M.S  ? 

Fr.  Becaufe  it’s  a libell  againft  we. 

P.  G.  That  the  law  mull  determine,  and 
there  let  it  reft  for  the  prefent. 

Fick.  I find  there  is  a patent  prefcription 
of  my  ALther  in  that  there  book. 

B.  G.  Moft  certainly. 

Tick . Do  you  know  the  confequence  ? 

B.  G.  I do  j and  I fhall  deem  it  the  moft 
meritorious  a of  my  life  to  be  inftrumen- 
tal  in  expofing  the  ignorance,  the  impu- 
dence. 
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dence,  and  the  knavery  of  your  whole  fra- 
ternity ; and  this  is  my  definitive  anfwer. 

[Exeunt  Quacks, 

F.  G.  You  are  a noble  fellow,  Mr.  Goofe- 
quill ; and  I fhould  think  myfelf  infinitely 
more  honoured  in  your  acquaintance,  than 
in  that  of  the  firfi:  dignified  fcounarel  in 
the  kingdom.  [Exeunt  omnes. 
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r | ^HE  fecond  edition  of  the  Medical  Cau- 
tions  being  nearly  fold  off,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  republifh,  in  this  third  edition,  only 
thole  F.ffays  which,  being  moft  popular, 
would  confequently  be  moft  ufeful  to  the 
public. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
chapter  on  Fafhionable  Difeafes  3 and  the 
author  has  the  pleafure  of  knowing  that  the 
juftice  of  his  ftridures  has  not  only  been 
acknowledged  by  fome  of  the  profelfion,  but 
has  afforded  full  convidion  to  feveral  in- 
valids. 

It  is  with  much  fatisfadion  he  underftands 
that  his  fecond  Effay  has  induced  feveral  per- 
fons  to  obviate  the  bad  effeds  of  hot  and 
foul  air,  by  adopting  the  expedients  he  pro- 
pofed^  and  he  flatters  himfelf,  that  the  new 
fads  and  arguments  which  occur  in  this 
third  edition,  will  contribute  to  extend  the 
beneficial  confequences  w'hich  muff  refult 
from  fuch  falutary  regulations. 
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There  was  fo  intimate  a connection  be- 
tween the  fubjedls  of  the  feconci  and  third' 
chapters,  that  the  latter  is  now  republifhed. 

The  chapter  addrefled  to  Lady  and  Gentle- 
men Doctors  having  made  an  impreffion  on 
feveral  perfons  of  underftanding,  it  was 
thought,  that  another  edition  of  it  would 
have  a beneficial  tendency. 

That  the  Effiay  on  Empiricifm  has  been  of 
fome  ufe,  appears  from  the  alarm  it  has 
given  to  the  Quacks,  who,  by  anonymous  * 
and  avowed  attacks,  have  manifefted  their 
apprehenfions  that  the  author’s  ftridfures 
might,  eventually,  make  a due  impreffion  on 
the  public  ; and  expofe  the  ignorance,  fraud, 
and  impofture  of  thofe  peds  of  fociety. 


* A friend  of  the  author’s  having  read  the  firft  edition  of 
this  work,  told  him  he  certainly  would  be  flung  by  fome  of 
thefe  empirical  ava/ps ; but  the  manifold  attacks  made  upon 
him  by  the  anonymous  letters,  newfpaper  fquibs,  pamphlets, 
and  bafe  but  bungling  incendiary  artifices,  of  thofe  dull  il- 
literate knaves , have  only  evinced  them  to  be  mere  drones. 

The  brutal  and  fordid  artifice  of  one  of  thofe  vermin,  a hoary 
aflafiin,  to  fix  an  indelible  ftigma  on  the  cl  arafler  of  the  author 
of  the  Medical  Cautions,  by  writing  an  incendiary  letter, 
was  happily  dete&ed  ; and  though  lie  efcaped  legal  puniih- 
ment,  he  richly  merited  the  difeipline  of  a horfe-pond,  or  a 
niche  in  the  pillory- 
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It  is  the  duty  of  every  phyfician  to  dis- 
countenance empirical  practice ; not  from 
the  fordid  confideration  of  its  interfering 
with  his  profeflional  emolument ; but  from 
an  entire  convidion  of  the  injury  the  public 
may  fuflain,  by  confiding  in,  and  employing, 
men  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  medical 
knowledge. 

The  author  thinks  himfelf  peculiarly  qua- 
lified for  the  talk  j having,  for  many  years, 
taken  much  pains  in  detecting  the  ignorance 
and  knavery  of  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated 
quacks  5*  and  having  alfo  bellowed  confuler- 

* A friend  of  the  author’s  propofes,  that  the  bifhops,  who 
are,  by  an  old  law,  authorifed  to  examine  and  licence  medi- 
cal practitioners,  fhould  interpofe,  and  extirpate  thefe  medical 
heretics  the  quacks  ; who,  though  they  bid  defiance  to  the 
ilatute  law,  would  not  be  able  to  evade  the  all-powerful  grafp 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiCtion  : but  fhould  their  lordfhips 
decline  a duty  fo  worthy  of  them,  he  thinks  the  quacks  might 
be  tranfported  to  Botany  Bay  ; as  cheats  and  impoftors  would 
be  very  fit  companions  for  rogues  and  felons  ; and  to  com- 
penfate  for  the  lofs  of  the  medicine  tax,  he  propofes  that  each 
Gentlemen  and  Lady  DoClor,  of  which  he  computes  there 
may  be,  at  lead,  one  million  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  fhall 
take  out  licences  annually  at  a guinea  each  ; by  which  they 
will  be  qualified  to  prefcribe  kitchen  phyjic  only ; under  a pe- 
nalty, if  they  attempt  to  prefcribe  medicine ; and  that  by 
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able  attention,  and  incured  fome  expence, 
in  analyling  their  nodrums. 

The  author  has  been  led,  by  the  nature  of 
his  plan,  to  make  fome  farther  animadver- 
fions  on  a quack  medicine  taken  notice  of  in 
the  fecond  edition  j this  has  produced  an  at- 
tack from  the  proprietor  of  the  patent,  in 
which  it  is  alledged,  he  has  been  abided  by 
fome  medical  men,  who  have  neither  done 
any  credit  to  themfelves,  nor  their  profeiiion, 
by  efpoufing  fuch  a caufe. 

He  is  exceedingly  forry  he  has  been  o- 
bliged  to  engage  the  reader’s  attention,  even 
for  a moment,  to  any  circum fiance  which 
could  be  deemed  perfonal : confcious  that  no 
credit  can  be  acquired  by  fuch  con  teds,  it 
was  with  extreme  reluctance  he  took  any 
notice  of  the  groveling,  yet  malignant,  at- 
tacks of  his  antagonifts  3 but  it  was  in  fome 
meafure  unavoidable.  Perfons  of  high  rank, 
or  exalted  character,  may  decline  the  talk  3 
but  thofe  who  have  no  claim  to  didin&ion 


fuch  a regulation  the  revenue  would  not  only  be  augmented, 

but  the  confumption  of  his  Majefty’s  liege  fubjedt;  would  be 

diminilhed  to  the  amount  of  magy  thoafands  annually. 

/ 
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mujl , negatively  or  pofitively,  defend  them- 
felves  ; otherwife  filence  implies  acquiefcenee 
under  the  imputation. 

After  the  former  edition  of  the  Medical 
Cautions  was  printed  off,  the  author  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  a copy  of  Pickett's 
patent,  lfamped,  and  authenticated  by  the 
proper  officer,  upon  which  a few  remarks 
fhall  be  made  in  its  proper  place,  after  giv- 
ing an  exadt  copy  of  the  patent  prefcription 
from  the  proper  office. 

The  author  is  informed,  that  his  empiri- 
cal opponents,  and  their  abettors,  have,  as 
a coup  de  gracey  induftrioufly  propagated  a 
report,  that  he  is  in/ane and  it  is  poffible 
that  even  his  friends  may  fufpedl,  that  all  is 
not  right  with  the  man  who  could  attempt 
the  Herculean  labour  of  cleaning  the  Au- 
gean ft  able  of  empiricifm,  or  undertake 
the  no  lefs  arduous  talk  of  reforming  many 
other  medical  abufes. 

As  he  fufpecls  that  the  Fir  Japiens , Jibique 
imperiofus , is  aim  oft  as  rare  a phoe  nomen  on 
as  a black  fwan,  he  will  not  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate himfelf  from  the  allegation  of  the 
former,  nor  obviate  the  fufpicion  of  the 

latter ; 
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latter  ; for  if  propriety  or  confiftency  of  con- 
duct were  to  be  admitted  as  the  only  criteria 
of  fanity  of  intellects,  almolt  every  page  of 
hiftory  and  biography,  ancient  and  modern, 
would  evince  how  difficult  it  would  be  for 
nations  or  individuals,  the  governing  or  the 
governed,  to  effablifh  an  indifputable  claim 
to  even  a very  moderate  portion  of  intellec- 
tual acumen  or  confiitency : he  may  there- 
fore fay,  with  Horace, 

Pudor  te  malus  urget, 

Infanos  qui  inter  vereare  infanus  haberi. 

Should  it  be  enquired  by  what  motives  I 
could  be  induced  to  undertake  fo  invidious 
and  unavailing  a talk,  as  the  publication  of 
the  prefent  Efl'ay ; I reply,  that  I not  only 
deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a phyfician  $ 
but  have  been  incited  thereto  by  refentment : 
Some  years  ago  a moll  valuable  and  refpec- 
table  friend  of  mine  put  himfelf  and  his 
wife  under  the  care  of  a German  water- 
caller.  Their  complaints  were  trivial,  or 
perhaps  totally  imaginary  ; the  lady  died  a 
victim  to  Meyersback’s  ignorance;  and  her 
hufband,  from  a broken  conftitution,  and  a 

A a broken 
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broken  heart,  foon  followed  her.  Befide 
thefe  inftances,  many  others  have  occurred 
to  me  of  the  injurious,  and  often  fatal,  con- 
fequences  of  empirical  praftice. 

As  few  men  have  taken  more  pains  in  at- 
tempting to  difcover  the  origin,  trace  the 
progrefs,  and  detecl  the  ignorance  and  kna- 
very, of  modern  quacks,  than  myfelf ; and 
as  quackery  has  arrived  to  a truly  alarming 
height,  efpecialiy  in  the  Britifh  dominions, 
I thought  I fhould  effentially  ferve  my  fel- 
low fubjects,  by  endeavouring  to  hem  the 
torrent  of  this  dangerous  evil. 

It  may  be  alledged,  that  the  following 
animadverfions  are  dictated  by  envy  and  jea-v 
loufy. 

Independent  in  my  circumftances,  and 
approaching  the  verge  of  life,  I do  rnofl  fo- 
lemnly  aver,  that  I have  not  advanced  any 
thing  concerning  thofe  men  or  their  nof- 
trums  that  does  not  admit  of  proof ; and 
that  my  foie  motives  for  this  publication 
are,  a regard  for  the  interefts  and  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  the  credit  of  that  pro- 
feflion  of  which  I had  formerly  the  honour  of 
being  a member; 


When 
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When  phyficians,  by  laborious  ftudy,  and 
at  confiderable  expence,  have  qualified  them- 
felves  for  the  exercife  of  their  profefiion,  it 
cannot  be  very  agreeable  to  them  to  find 
their  art  fo  much  degraded,  as  that  the  mofl 
illiterate  of  mankind  (for  fuch  quacks  gene- 
rally are)  could  be  fuppofed  capable  of  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  it : For  fo  far  as  re- 
gards emolument,  I verily  believe  that  phy- 
ficians fuffer  little  by  empirical  pradtice. 
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ESSAY  IV. 

On  EMPIRICISM,  or  QUACKERY, 

CHAP.  I. 

On  the  Origin  of  Quackery. 

Thus  puffing  Quacks  fome  caitiff  wretch  procure 

To  fwear  the  pill,  or  drop.,  has  wrought  a cure. 

Goldsmith, 

$1  VULGUS  DECIPI  VULT  DECIPIATUR. 

I 

rpHE  term  Empiricifm  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  which  fignifies  experience , 
the  foundation  of  all  fcience,  efpecially  of 
phyfick. 

/ 

There  was  an  ancient  fedt  of  phyficians 
who  were  termed  Empirics , in  contradiftin ca- 
tion to  the  Dogmatifts  ; but  there  is  a mod: 
effential  difference  between  thofe  ancient  fages 
and  our  modern  quacks ; for  the  former  availed 
themfelves  of  accurate  philofophical  analogy 
founded  on  experience ; whereas  the  latter 
are  fo  little  accuftomed  to  any  kind  of  rea- 
foning,  that  they  are  generally  deftitutc  of 
common  fenfe. 

Ancient 


On  the  Origin  of  Quackery. 

Ancient  mythology  reprefen ts  Mfculapius% 
the  God  of  Phyfick,  as  having  three  daugh- 
ters, Hygeia,  Jaso,  and  Panacea  ; that  is, 

~ i 

health,  cure,  and  univerfal  remedy.  Igno- 
rant of  thofe  philofophical  principles  by 
which  the  two  fird  are  regulated,  the  quacks 
of  all  ages,  unqualified  to  loofen  the  gor- 
dion  knot  of  fcience,  were  determined  ta 
cut  it,  and  have  therefore  attached  them- 
ielves  folely  to  the  youngeft  daughter  of  the 
God 3 and  for  this  reafon  all  their  remedies 
are  univerfal  and  infallible . This  mode  of 
catching  the  eel  of  medical  fcience  by  the 
tail  is  exceedingly  convenient  3 for  it  neither 
requires  natural  talents,  nor  acquired  know- 
ledge 3 grofs  ignorance,  confummate  impu- 
dence, and  a total  want  of  principle,  being 
the  only  indifpenfable  requifites  for  condi- 
tuting  a quack. 

The  origin  of  quackery  is  very  ancient ; 
for  we  find  them  ridiculed  by  an  ancient 
Greek  poet.* 

* The  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  Arijlophanes , terms  thefe 
water-callers  <rxuTo<pa.'y<n,  a term  which  implies  fomething  more 
indelicate  than  the  Englifh  word.  Meyersback,  having  lately 
examined  a patient  of  mine  who  is  deeply  confumptive,  declared 
that  the  difeale  was  in  the  kidneys  and  Jhveet  bread! 
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On  the  Origin  of  Quackery. 

It  would  be  an  unneceflary,  and  indeed  a 
difgufling  talk,  to  trace  empiricifm  from  the 
earlieft  ages  to  the  prefent  time.  I have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  though  there  was  an 
ancient  fedt  of  phyficians  termed  empirics, 
yet  this  term  was  underftood  in  a very  dif- 
ferent fenfe  from  that  of  quack  in  our  lan- 
guage; the  former  being  only  applied  to 
diftinguifh  one  fedt  of  regular  phyficians 
from  another. 

The  earlieft  fource  of  quackery  feems  to 
have  been  an  opinion  entertained  by  the 
vulgar,  and  perhaps  not  very  ftrenuoufly 
difeou raged  by  phyficians,  that  there  was 
fomething  myfterious  and  fupernatural  in 
the  medical  art.  Hence  the  idea  that  the 
cure  of  difeafes  was  often  effected  by  magical 
powers  and  aftral  influences ; fo  that  in  the 
ages  of  barbarifm,  priefts,  foothfayers,  aftro- 
logers,  and  fortune-tellers,  laid  their  claims 
to  medical  knowledge  and  pradtice. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

I 

The  former  Occupation  of  Quacks. 

Ex  QJJOVIS  LICNO  NON  FIAT  MEDICUS  !!! 

T SHALL  proceed  to  fhew  that,  from  the 
-*■  former  occupations  of  many  of  thofe 
quacks,  it  was  impoffible  they  could  have 
any  medical  knowledge,  unlefs  they  acquired 
it  by  miraculous  infpiration,  to  which  in- 
deed only  one  of  the  prefent  tribe  has  fet  up 
any  p retention.* 

Whilfl  itinerant  mountebanks  were  in 
fafhion  ; though  the  breed  is  almoti:  extind 
in  this  country ; the  merry-andrew  generally 
fucceeded  his  matter,  and  from  tumbler  and 
buffoon  was  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  dodor ; 
when  in  the  velvet  coat  and  tye-wig  he  drew 
teeth,  cut  hare-lips,  and  difpenfed  his  infal- 
lible remedies,  folely  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  fubjeds. 

Several  of  thofe  refpefiabk  gentlemen  be- 
came afterwards  refident  dodors,  efpecially 


* Dr.  De  Loutherburc : He  was  a celebrated  feene 
painter. 
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in  London;  and  to  fome  of  them,  and  their* 
no  lefs  refpeftable  fucceffors,  the  public  is  at 
this  time  indebted  for  fome  of  our  moll  ce- 
lebrated noftrums. 

But  many  of  thofe  empirical  gentlemen 
had  not  even  the  advantages  of  a mountebank 
education ; for  fome  of  them  were  tolerable 
furgeons,  efpecially  the  famous  Green  ; 
whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  prefent  race 
are  totally  deflitute  of  any  kind  of  education* 

With  refpedl  to  the  employments  of  thofe 
people  before  they  commenced  noftrum- 
mongers : — The  celebrated  Dr.  Dee,  and  his 
companion  Kelly,  pretended  to  frequent 
communication  with  demons,  and  the  an- 
gels Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel, 
the  latter  of  whom  not  only  communicated 
to  them  the  philofopher’s  Hone,  but  infal- 
lible remedies  for  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

Notwithftanding  the  noftrum  for  making 
gold,  Dee  lived  and  died  in  great  poverty. 
The  angel’s  prefcription  for  the  cure  of  his 
wife  was  a very  curious  one : it  confifled  of 
a cock  pheafant,  pounded  alive  in  a mortar, 
with  amber,  turpentine,  and  wine. 
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To  the  di {grace  of  literature  and  fcience, 
the  works  of  this  crazy  enthufiafl  were  pub- 
lifhed,  with  a long  prefatory  vindication,  by 
Meric  Causabon,  D.  D. 

The  celebrated  Ward,  whofe  remedies 
are  now  neglected,  becaufe  they  are  known, 
was  a footman , and  during  his  attendance  cn 
his  m after  on  the  continent,  obtained  h;s 
noftrums  from  the  monks,  who  are  almofl 
all  quacks  : He  was  however  a man  of  feme 
genius  and  education,  and  very  much  fupe- 
rior  to  the  prefent  race  of  quacks. 

Rock  had  been  a porter;  as  was  Walker, 
the  vender  of  the  famous  Jefuits  drops. 

The  celebrated  eledrico-magnetical  Gra- 
ham, who  lately  made  fuch  a noife  in  this 
credulous  nation,  exhibited  on  a mounte- 
bank ftage  in  America ; and,  it  is  probable, 
ferved  previouily  in  the  office  of  zany. 

Meyers  bach,*  who,  availing  himfelf  of 
the  credulity  and  cullibility  of  the  good 
people  of  this  kingdom,  has  acquired  a for- 
tune equal  to  that  of  a German  prince,  of- 
fered himfelf  as  a rough-rider  to  a riding- 


* The  ignorance  and  effrontery  of  this  fellow  has  been 
properly  expofed  by  Dr.  Lett  sqm. 
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houfe  in  London,  but  being  rejefted,  com- 
menced doftor. 

Turlington  was  a broken  matter  of  a 

fhip. 

One  Freeman,  who  annexes  M.  D.  to  his 
name,  was  a journeyman  blackfmith,  and  is 
lately  returned  from  one  of  our  colonies, 
where,  as  an  indented  fervant,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  fhoe  and  bleed  horfes.* 

* This  fellow,  the  counter  part  of  his  brother  Last,  has 
aflumed  the  title  of  M.  D.  and  has  publilhed  flri&ures 
on  the  firfl:  edition  of  this  work.  The  author  is  very  much 
difpofed  to  pay  fuch  a degree  of  refpect  to  every  candid  and 
liberal  criticifm,  as  either  to  adopt  the  correction,  or  aflign 
his  reafons  for  adhering  to  his  own  opinions  ; but  his  friends 
have  infilled  that  his  antagonill  is  totally  unworthy  of  notice 
or  reply  ; alledgiug,  **  that  his  criticifm  favours  much  more 

of  the  BlackJ'mito' s Jhop  than  of  the  lamp , that  it  is  im- 
*c  pofiible  any  Univerlity  could,  after  due  examinations , as 
“ this  man  alferts,  have  granted  him  a medical  degree  ; and 
**  that  his  attack  upon  the  author,  whether  critical  or  per- 
*(  ibnal,  manifefls  fo  much  grofs  ignorance  and  flagrant 
<f  fallhood,  that  in  the  opinion  of  every  man  of  common 
“ fenfe,  he  mull  be  deemed  to  be  ablolutely  felo  de  Jed1 

The  prefent  profeflors  of  medicine  in  the  Univerfity  of  A- 
berdeen  have  declared,  that  no  fuch  perfon  as  Stephen  Freeman 
has  been  graduated  by  them ; and  therefore  there  is  jull 
ground  to  believe  that  this  illiterate  quack  has  arrogated  to 
himfelf  a title  to  which  he  has  no  claim. 

The  authors  of  the  Critical  Review  fcem  to  give  credit  to 
this  man’s  aflertion,  that  his  family  was  not  fubfilted  by  a pa- 
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And  1 remember  two  fellows  in  Hamp- 
fhire,  who  gathered  and  difpenfed  their  drugs 
under  aftral  influences,  one  of  them  a weaver, 
the  other  a cobler , who  being  too  idle  to 
follow  their  employments,  found  their  ac- 
count in  becoming  doctors. 

Thicknesse  was  bred  a cooper;  but  was 
fucceflively  a mock  clerk  to  the  celebrated 
Whitfield  j an  officer  of  marines  > gunner 
of  Landguard  Fort ; and  for  many  years 
author  of  dying  fpeeches  and  St.  Giles’s  bal- 
lads, and  rape  and  murder-monger  to  the  St. 
James’s  Chronicle,  and  at  lad:  commenced 
gout  dodtor. 

Some  of  thefe  noftrum-mongers  have  been 
appendages  to  the  profeffion  ; and  broken 
apothecaries  and  chemifts  have  quitted  their 
proper  callings  for  this  idle  trade. 

Dr.  James,  finding  that  book-making  was 
a lofing  bufinefs,  derived  more  advantage  in 


rifh  at  Antigua  : unimportant  as  the  fadl  may  be  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  author  of  the  Medical  Cautions,  jealous  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a man  of  candour  and  truth,  is  permitted  by  a gen- 
tleman of  rank:  of  that  country,  now  in  England,  to  affert 
the  fadl ; and  he  having  been  a member  of  the  vellry  of  that 
parifh  by  which  thefe  people  were  long  fupported,  will,  if  it 
be  neceflary,  perfonally  authenticate  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gation. 

B b 2 vending 
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vending  his  celebrated  powder  and  analeptic 
pills. 

Sir  John  Hill,  alfo  a voluminous  author, 
had  been  a woollen-draper,  but  afterwards 
commenced  do&or,  and  difpenfed  his  tinc- 
tures and  efiences  : But  Hill  was  a man  of 
fome  learning  and  genius;  and  indefatigable 
in  his  botanical  purfuits ; and  all  his  quack 
remedies  were  at  lead  inoffenfive,  though  he 
certainly  poflefTed  more  medical  knowledge 
than  the  whole  race  of  quacks  put  together. 

And  Norton  acquired  a confideiable  for- 
tune by  his  Maredant’s  drops  * 

The  newfpapers,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
announced  the  death  of  one  of  thefe  doctors, 
named  Scot,  who  had  been  much  celebrated, 
h ins  man,  who  could  not  procure  bread  as 
an  apothecary,  would  foon  have  realized  a 
large  fortune  as  a quack.  Availing  himfelf, 
very  artfully,  of  fajhionable  prejudices,  and  in 
order  that  his  pills  might  be  adapted  to  all 
the  fafhionable  difeafes,  he  wrote  a pamphlet 


* The  a&ive  and  enterprifmg  fpirit  of  the  other  fex  has 
produced  feveral  female  adventurers  in  this  line,  who  are,  at 
leafiy  as  great  proficients  as  their  brethren,  in  the  art  of  puf- 
fing off  their  noitrurns, 
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to  prove  that  nervous  and  bilious  difeafes 
were  intimately  connected  with  gout  and 
with  each  other.  As  fo  ne  fort  of  reafoning 
and  argument  is  generally  expected  in  me- 
dical diflertations,  he  pilfered,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, an  idea  flatted  thirty  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Shebbeare,  viz.  that  the  primary 
caufe  of  all  difeafes  proceeds  from  excefs  or 
defect  of  the  eiedtric  fire;  the  novelty  and 
verity  of  which  could  not  fail  to  recommend 
it  to  his  fafhionable  readers.  SuccefTors, 
however,  to  this  celebrated  gout  dodlor,  have 
ftarted  up  like  mufhrooms  ; and,  like  them, 
will  probably  foon  rot  into  oblivion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Non  tamen  tells  vulnerat  ifta  argyrtarnm  coliuvles,  led  The- 
me* quadam  magis  pemiciofa:  Non  pyrio,  fed  pulvere  neicio 
quo  exotico : Non  globulis  plumbeis,  fed  piluiis  aequo  Ie- 
thalibus  interfecit. 

Pr.  Garth’s  Orat.  Harveyana. 

How  Quacks  have  obtained  their  Nojirums , 
* and  the  apologies  life J for  employing  them . 

TT  conies  next  to  be  eonfidered,  from  what 
fources  thefe  very  refpedtable  do&ors  have 
derived  their  remedies ; for  of  medical  know- 
ledge, Ward,  James,  and  Hill  excepted, 
none  of  them  poffelfed  an  atom  ; nor  in- 
deed had  they  capacity  to  attain  it  $ being 
as  ignorant  of  every  kind  of  learning  or 
fcience  as  any  old  nurfe  in  the  kingdom,  as 
is  evident  from  the  nature  and  degree  of 
their  former  employments. 

When  chemiftry  began  to  be  cultivated  in 
Germany,  many  chemical  remedies  were  dis- 
covered and  adopted  in  regular  pra<5Hce:  The 
empirics  however,  having  pilfered  fome  of 
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the  moft  powerful  from  the  regulars,  fold 
them  as  noftrums ; and  Paraceljus , Van  Hel- 
mut, and  other  qm  V:s,  by  their  vain  and 
infolent  boartings,  contributed  very  much  to 
the  extenfon  of  the  evil. 

Paracel fus  boa  fled  that  his  Elixir  Pro - 
prietatis  would  prolong  life  to  any  period  be- 
yond the  ordinary  age  of  man  5 yet  he  died 
at  the  age  of  34.  Some  alchemifts  pretended 
that  certain  remedies  would  even  renovate 
the  body,  and  reldore  old  age  to  all  the  vi- 
gour of  youth  ; a pretence  not  more  ridicu- 
lous than  that  of  modern  quacks,  who,  by 
their  infallible  fpecifics,  undertake  to  cuie 
incurable  difeafes.  Though  thefe  nofti urn- 
mongers  are  not  pofTefied  of  the  aurum  pota- 
bile  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Anthony,  a Cam- 
bridge dodlor  of  the  lad  century,  they  are 
fufnciently  converfant  in  the  art  of  tranf- 
muting  national  folly  and  credulity  into  Jolid 
gold. 

For  many  ages  all  medical  knowledge  was 
conveyed  in  the  dead  languages  only,  a few 
books  excepted,  written  by  Arabian  phyfi- 
cians  in  their  native  tongue;  and  I may 
venture  to  affert,  that  the  tranflation  of  thofe 
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works  into  modern  languages,  efpecially  the 
dlfpenfatories  of  the  different  colleges  of  phy- 
fidans,  has  contributed  exceedingly  to  the 
encouragement  of  quackery  ; for  from  that 
fource  the  moft  ignorant  and  worthlefs  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  having  acquired  a 
very  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  moff  pow- 
erful remedies,  found  a more  ready  refource 
for  lupplying  their  necefiities,  and  even  at- 
taining affluence,  by  vending  them  as  infal- 
lible noflrums,  than  by  following  their  pro- 
per vocations,  of  aflrologers,  almanack -ma- 
kers, taylors,  coblers,  weavers,  carpenters , 
coopers , farriers , porters,  and  footmen. 

As  witches  and  conjurers  were  wont  to 
rob  the  dead  of  their  fat,  marrow,  &c.  for 
the  purpofe  of  incantations,  fome  of  them 
who  undertook  the  cure  of  difeafes  ufed  the 
fame  extraordinary  ingredients  as  charms  and 
remedies ; and  hence  they  obtained  a place 
in  the  preferiptions  of  quacks ; and  as  fu- 
perffition  always  bears  a due  proportion  to 
ignorance,  thofe  who  are  fo  fond  of  fwallow- 
ing  quack  n off  rums,  know  not  but  they  may 
be  compounded  of  the  fame  exquifite  ingre- 
dients : From  a patent  prefeription  of  Low- 
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'ther’s  nervous  powder,  it  appears  that 
human  bone  is  one  of  the  ingredients. 

That  thefe  men,  at  lead:  moft  of  them, 
have  pilfered  their  noftrums  from  regular 
pra£tice,  admits  of  the  cleared:  proof.  The 
fpecifications  of  fome  of  the  mod:  power- 
ful of  thofe  noftrums,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  patent  office  ; to  which  any  perfon  may 
have  recourfe  on  paying  the  fees ; and  mod: 
of  the  others  have  been  analyfed,  and  their 
compofition  difeovered. 

Another  artifice  employed  by  thofe  pefts 
of  fociety,  is  to  attribute  their  noftrums  to 
fome  celebrated  phyfician  after  his  deceafe ; 
and  the  names  of  Fothergill,*  Hunter, 
and  Solander,  have  been  proftituted  to 
thofe  knavidi  purpofes. 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  Ward's  me- 
dicines, except  his  pafte,  which  is  a moft 
abfurd  compofition,  had  long  been  in  regular 
practice  before  he  adopted  them ; that  his 
white  drop  is  a folution  of  fublimate ; his 

* Freeman,  fearing  a detection  of  his  impudent  impo- 
fition  of  a remedy  preferibed  by  this  celebrated  phyfician,  has 
changed  the  name  to  Fothergell  ; whereas  no  fuch  me- 
dical man  ever  exifted. 
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red  drop  is  a ftronger  antimonial  wine  than 
Huxham’s,  or  that  of  the  difpenfatories ; 
and  his  purging  powder,  jalap  and  cremor 
tartar. 

Turlington’s  Balfam  is  the  Traumatic 
balfam  of  the  (hops.  Norton’s  Drops  are  a 
difguifed  folution  of  the  fublimate  mercury, 
which  was  recommended  by  Baron  Van 
Swieten,  phyfician  to  the  late  Emprefs  of 
Germany.  Daffy’s  Elixir  is  the  tincture  of 
fena  of  the  fhops.  Anderson’s  Pills  are 
aloes  with  oil  of  annifeed.  Speediman’s 
Pills , extract  of  chamomile,  aloes,  and  one 
or  two  other  trifling  ingredients.  Thic fi- 
nesse's, and,  it  is  fuppofed,  Barrett’s  Pills 
are  extract  of  hemlock  and  wolf’s  bane ; 
Lowther’s  Nervous  Powder  is  a farrago  of 
nine  or  ten  infignificant  ingredients,  one  of 
which  is  human  fkull  , the  moft  powerful 
of  them  is  the  black  hellebore.  Stough- 
ton’s Drops  are  the  ftomachic  tin&ure  of 
the  fhops.  Godfrey’s  Cordial , an  infufion 
of  fafafras,  fyrup,  and  opium.  Beaume  de 
Vie  confifls  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  fait  of 
tartar,  with  a large  proportion  of  liquorice 
juice  to  difguife  the  other  ingredients.  Chit- 
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tick’s  noftrum  is  nothing  more  than  foap 
lees.  Pcudre  Unique  is  a combination  of 
mercury  and  antimony  : and  Norris’s  and 
Spilsbury’s  Drops  are  only  the  common  an- 
timonial  wine  difguifed. 

Velno’s  Vegetable  Syrup  is  not  vended  by 
patent,  but  is  found  on  analyfis  to  be  a pre- 
paration of  fublimate  mercury  combined 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  honey,  and 
common  fyrup.  The  title  therefore  is  an 
impofition. 

1 he  celebrated  Ormjkirk  medicine  was  for-p 
merly  called  Falmariuss  powder,  from  the 
phyfician  who  firft  prefcribed  it ; but  the 
prefcription  is  not  here  inferted  : becaufe  it 
has  been  found  to  be  totally  ineffectual  for 
the  cure  of  the  bite  of  mad  animals,  and 
therefore  the  difcovery  of  the  Ormfkirk  com- 
pontion  might  lead  thofc  perfons  who  rely 
upon  it  into  a fatal  error. 

In  fhort,  there  are  none  of  thefe  noftrums 
that  have  not  been  analyfed  by  fkilful  che- 
mifts ; and,  independent  of  fome  trivial  ad- 
ditions, all  thofe  of  any  power  (a  few  tri- 
fling tinCtures  of  vegetables,  thofe  of  Hill 
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particularly,  excepted)  are  compositions  of 
mercury,  antimony,  or  opium. 

There  is  another  Species  of  empiricifm 
which  merits  notice,  as  very  bad  confequences 
have  arifen  from  it. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle,  who,  though 
an  eminent  philofopher,  had  adopted  an  er- 
ror prevalent  even  among  the  medical  men 
of  that  day ; viz.  that  remedies  had  a Spe- 
cific power,  by  which,  independent  of  the 
general  laws  by  which  a caufe  produces  a 
certain  effedl,  a particular  drug  adlcd  by  a 
kind  of  elective  attraction.  Thus,  e.g.  one 
purge  carried  off  bile  or  choler,  another  dis- 
charged phlegm,  and  So  on,  leaving  every 
other  humour  undisturbed,  but  that,  to 
which  it  was  adapted. 

From  a vague,  and  totally  unfounded 
analogy,  the  reafoning  was  extended  to  the 
power  of  particular  remedies  to  cure  certain 
difeafes  absolutely  and  infallibly.  This  great 
and  good  man,  with  the  belt  intentions,  con- 
tributed very  much  to  encourage  empirical 
practice,  by  publifhing  many  prescriptions 
for  infallible  remedies,  communicated  to  him 
by  a variety  of  perfons,  who,  either  from 
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ignorance  or  defign,  vouched  for  their  ef- 
ficacy. 

A very  refpe&able  clergyman,*  fome  years 
ago,  publifhed  a pamphlet  on  the  fame  plan, 
in  which  he  has  given  many  prefcriptions 
which  are  dangerous,  not  only  from  their 
nature,  but  from  the  dofes  in  which  they  are 
direcfted  to  be  taken  ; and  it  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  this  truly  good  man 
may  have  faved  more  fouls  by  his  doctrine, 
or  destroyed  more  lives  by  his  remedies;  nor 
can  any  man  who  has  a juft  pretenfion  to 
medical  knowledge  look  into  thofe  two  pub- 
lications, without  being  ftruck  with  horror 
at  the  injudicious  ufe  which  muft  often  be 
made  of  thofe  edged  tools : There  is  alfo  a 
publication  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Ma- 
riotte,  againft  which  apothecaries  ought 
to  be  particularly  cautious,  as  a pra&ical 
guide. 

It  would  be  a tedious  and  unprofitable 
talk  to  enter  into  a more  explicit  detail  of 
noftrum-mongers  and  their  remedies ; I have 
however  taken  notice  of  fome  of  the  prin- 
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cipal ; and  would  add  moreover,  that  as  thefe 
quack  medicines  are  fold  to  retail  dealers, 
fome  of  them  may  remain  on  their  hands  for 
years,  until  they  are  totally  fpoiled,  and  yet 
they  do  not  fcruple  to  fell  them,  ignorant 
or  regardlefs  as  they  are,  whether  they  are 
found  or  not : — an  inftance  of  which  oc- 
curred lately  to  a gentleman  who  purchafed 
a quack  remedy. 

There  was  a time  when  phyficians  deemed 
it  inconfiftent  with  their  dignity  to  confent 
to  the  adminiftration  of  quack  remedies ; 
hut  if,  from  a knowledge  of  their  compofi- 
tion,  or  experience  of  their  effects,  we  are 
affured  of  their  fafety  and  power,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  in  a phyfician  to  rejerit  any 
means  that  may  be  beneficial  to  his  patient ; 
if  he  or  his  friends  require  it. 

Nor  is  the  art  degraded  by  fuch  condefcen- 
fion  ; for  we  only  avail  ourfelves  of  thofe 
means  which  have  been  pilfered  from  regu- 
lar prariiice,  (as  James’s  Powder,  and  almoif 
all  other  noftrums  of  efficacy  have  beeni  : 
but  even  were  it  otherwife,  life  and  health 
ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  idle  pun&ilio  ; 
but  every  means  ufed,  and  every  effort 
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made,  that  may  conduce  to  the  relief  of  the 
patient.* 

With  refpedt  to  teftimonies  in  favour  of 
noftrums,  many  are  obtained  by  perjury,  and 
others  are  exaggerated  by  ignorance ; and 
whilft  the  fuppofed  cures  are  publifhed  with 
much  parade,  the  mifcarriages  are  concealed 
with  induftrious  care.-f*  That  they  may  have 

* A quack  apothecary  (Tickell)  of  Bath  has  quoted  this 
fentence  as  an  implied  fanXion  of  quack  noftrums  ; but  the 
implication  is  unjuft.  Phyficians  are  often  obliged  to  con- 
cede to  the  whims  and  prejudices  of  patients  or  their  con- 
nexions ; and  as  the  preparation  of  James’s  Powder  is  now 
well  known,  humanity,  and  a fenfe  of  duty,  may  induce  them 
to  confent  to  the  ufe  of  James’s  Powder,  if  required;  con- 
fcious  that  they  are  better  qualified  than  ignorant  attendants 
to  fuperintend  and  regulate  its  operation  ; though  there  arc 
Certainly  fhop  medicines  equally  fafe  and  effeXual. 

f A notorious  inftance  of  this  happened  in  the  metropolis 
of  a neighbouring  county  : — The  vender  of  a celebrated  quack 
remedy  publifhed  in  his  paper  the  cafe  of  a perfon  fuppofed  to 
be  cured  by  it,  and  annexed  the  name  of  a refpeXable  clergy- 
man as  a witnefs  and  a voucher,  without  his  privity  or  con- 
fent ; and,  notwith {landing  the  rcmonftrancc  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  the  declaration  of  two  medical  men  of  charaXer, 
that  they  cou  d indubitably  prove  that  the  identical  perfon , and 
feveral  others,  were  abfolutely  killed  by  it,  he  not  only  refufed 
to  infert  the  cafes  and  vouchers  in  his  paper,  but  had  the  au- 
dacity to  repeat  the  advertifement. 
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1 een  fometimes  beneficial,  it  would  be  un- 
candid  to  deny  ; as  a powerful  remedy,  pro- 
ducing, by  the  violence  of  its  operation,  a 
great  and  fudden  change  in  the  conftitution, 
may  either  eradicate  an  inveterate  difeafe,  or 
fubvert  the  powers  of  life : but  I would  fub- 
mit  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  my  readers, 
whether,  as  regular  practice  is  in  pofTeffion 
of  as  powerful  means  as  any  noftrum  what- 
ever, it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to  intruft 
the  adminiftration  of  them  to  thofe  who,  by 
a liberal  and  regular  education,  are  alone 
qualified  to  render  them  equally  fafe  and 
efficacious  > or  if  they  muff  have  quack  re- 
medies, let  them  be  taken  under  the  eye  and 
regulation  of  a perfon  of  fkill. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  regular  prac- 
titioners, by  a timid  routine,  or  felfifh  pro- 
craftination,  deprive  their  patients  of  thofe 
mofl  powerful  aids  of  which  quacks  have 
availed  themfelves.  If  this  charge  be,  in  any 
refpedl,  well  grounded,  it  is  more  applicable 
to  the  paft  than  prefen  t times ; as  a more 
bold  and  decifive  practice  is  now  very  gene- 
rally adopted. 
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Some  of  the  abettors  of  thefe  quacks  (for 
Very  few  of  them  have  been  able  to  vindicate 
thernfelves)  have  infmuated,  that  though  de- 
ficient in  the  general  principles  of  phyfic, 
they  have  acquired,  by  experience,  not  only 
a fufficient  knowledge  of  the  operation  of 
their  noftrums,  but  of  the  nature  of  the 
difeafes  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

I anfwer,  that  the  medical  art  refembles  a 
circle,  each  point  of  which  is  fo  connedhd 
with  the  other,  that  in  order  to  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  a part,  the  whole 
muff  be  underftood : And  to  fhew  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  medical  knowledge,  and 
thofe  branches  of  learning  and  fcience  with 
which  it  has  an  intimate  affinity,  in  my 
treatife  on  the  difficulties  of  ftudying  medi- 
cine,* I have  enumerated  the  qualifications 
neceflary  to  form  a fkilful  phyfician;  and, 
upon  a fair  comparifon,  I may  truft  to  the 


* Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Human  Body.  A careful  perufal 
of  this  work  would  not  only  amufe,  but  inform  all  perfons 
who  have  any  pretenfions  to  a polifhed  education.  It  has 
been  tranflated,  and  very  generally  read  on  the  Continent. 
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candour  of  my  readers  to  determine,  what 
portion  of  that  knowledge  can  be  juftly 
claimed  by  the  herd  of  noftrum-mongers. 

There  is  fo  intimate  a connection  between 
all  the  branches  of  medicine,  that  none  of 
them  can  be  difpenfed  with  in  the  education 
of  a phyfician. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Patent  and  other  Receipts  for  Qjjack 

Drugs. 

• » 

ft* 

THE  Crown  has  long  aflumed  a right 
of  granting  patents  for  the  benefit  of 
fuch  perfons  as  fhall  make  an  ufeful  difeor 
very  in  any  of  the  arts.  As  a reward  for 
the  inventor’s  ingenuity,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
exclufive  right  of  vending  the  fruits  of  his 
difeovery,  whether  of  a machine  or  a medi- 
cine, on  condition  that  he  fliall  depofite  a 
faithful  account  of  the  manner  of  conftrudb- 
ing  the  machine,  or  of  preparing  the  me- 
dicine, in  the  patent-office,  that,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  which  is  generally 
for  fourteen  years,  the  public  at  large  may 
benefit  thereby. 

That  the  public  may  receive  fuch  benefit, 
the  difeovery  ought  to  be  publiflted  in  the 
Gazette,  as  being  the  only  paper  fanHioned 
by  government ; and  the  patentee’s  exclufive 
right  ought  to  ceafe,  the  invention  becom- 
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ing  now  the  property  of  the  public.  This 
however,  for  evident  reafons,  is  never  done ; 
fo  that  the  inventor  continues  to  enjoy  the 
excluhve  benefit. 

Any  perfon,  however,  may,  on  applying 
to  the  patent-office,  have  a copy  of  the  in- 
ventor’s fpecification,  as  it  is  called,  though 
at  a very  confiderable  expence. 

With  refpect  to  medicines,  which  are  the 
objeds  of  the  prefent  enquiry,  medical  men 
who  have  applied  to  the  patent-office,  have 
perpetually  been  difappointed  ; for  they  have 
always  found  that,  inftead  of  a new,  and 
heretofore  unknown,  remedy,  the  patentees 
have  conftantiy  impofed  on  the  public,  com- 
pofitions  of  drugs  which  had  long  been  in 
ufe  in  regular  practice;  only  altered  either 
in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients,  or  by 
iome  trifling  additions  for  the  mere  purpofe 
of  difguifing  .it. 

This  grots  impofition  on  the  public  is 
productive  of  a very  effiential  evil ; becaufe 
it  throws  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  men  a 
right  to  vend  remedies  of  a very  dangerous 
nature,  of  the  powers  of  which  they  have 
no  knowledge,  and  therefore  cannot  deter- 
mine 
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mine  in  wliat  difeafes  they  may  be  beneficial 
or  hurtful. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  parliament, 
from  mifreprefentation,  granted  five  thoufand 
pounds  for  the  difeovery  of  a remedy  which 
was  fuppofed  to  diffolve  the  ftone  : But  the 
phyfician  who  was  the  voucher  of  its  efficacy 
was  either  deceived  himfelf,  or  deceived  the 
legiflature  ; for  after  declaring  himfelf  to  be 
cured,  there  was  found  a large  flone  in  his 
bladder,  when  the  body  was  opened ; and 
that  difgufting  and  trifling  remedy  is  now 
fallen  into  total  difufe. 

But  thefe  men,  to  give  an  eclat  to  their 
noftrums,  often  advertife  them  under  the 
pretence  of  having  a patent,  when  none 
have  been  obtained. 

The  champions  of  quacks  tell  us,  that  ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  the  allegation,  viz.  that 
they  are  the  fame  remedies  as  the  regulars 
yet  they  aver  that  they  are  differently  pre- 
pared, and  therefore  new  medicines. 

But  this  is  not  true.  Their  chief  reme- 
dies, as  has  been  obferved,  are  mercury , an- 
timony > and  opium . 
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Thefe  remedies  have  been  tortured  by  che- 
mids  in  every  poffible  way ; and  have  been 
prefcribed  by  phyficians  in  every  form  that 
could  be  fuggeded  by  whim  or  ingenuity ; 
but  dill  they  remain  mercury,  antimony, 
and  opium ; and  it  is  not  fo  much  the  form 
which  merits  attention,  as  the  adapting 
them  to  the  difeafe,  and  giving  them  in  fafe, 
* yet  effectual  dofes. 

It  can  fcarcely  therefore  become  a quedion 
with  any  thinking  perfon  (but  the  bulk  of 
mankind  do  not  think  for  themfelves)  whe- 
ther, as  there  can  be  nothing  new  invented 
by  this  ignorant  race  of  men,  it  is  mod  pro- 
bable that  they,  or  men  of  profefliona! 
knowledge,  fhall  be  bed  able  to  give  reme- 
dies in  the  mod  advantageous  forms ; efpe- 
cially  as  all  the  additions  they  make  are 
mere  trides,  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  dif- 
guife , and,  if  they  produce  any  change  in 
them,  it  mud  always  be  for  the  worfe. 

When  medical  men  offer  arguments  a- 
gaind  the  ufe  of  quack  remedies,  they  are 
always  fuppofed  to  do  fo  from  intereded  mo- 
tives : But  the  author  of  thefe  dieets,  having 

retired  from  the  pradice  of  the  profedion, 

mod 
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moil  folemnly  declares,  as  a refponnble  be- 
ing, that  in  thefe  remarks  he  is  actuated 
folely  by  a fincere  defire  to'  ferve  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  he  can  truly  allert,  that  no 
man  has  taken  more  pains  to  inform  him- 
felf  concerning  them ; and  fhould  deem  him- 
felf  an  execrable  villain  were  he  to  be  guilty 
of  intentional  mifreprefentation,  in  any  one 
inflance,  even  with  refpedl  to  quack  medi- 
cines. 

I.  James’s  Fever  Powder. 

The  following  is  the  patent  prefcription, 
obtained  from  the  office  by  a medical  man* 
many  years  ago — 

<c  Take  antimony,  calcine  it  with  a con- 
“ tinuai  protradled  heat  in  a flat  unglazed 
4C  earthen  veffel  $ adding  to  it  from  time  to 


* The  late  Dr.  Makittrick,  of  Winchefter : The  pre- 
fcription is  precifely  the  fame  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Monro 
in  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Differtation  on  Dife  lies  of  the 
Army  ; with  this  difference  only,  that  the  former  fays,  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  determine  the  precife  dofe  of  the  medicine, 
except  the  procefs  is  attended  to,  as  it  will  be  different  ac- 
cording as  the  procefs  is  c«ndu£ted. 


ec  time 
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“ time  a fufficient  quantity  of  any  animal 
<£  oil  and  fait  well  dephlegmated,  then  boil 
£t  it  in  melted  nitre  for  a confiderable  time, 
££  and  leparate  the  powder  from  the  nitre  by 
C£  diffolving  it  in  water. 

££  Then  take  quickfilver,  make  an  amal- 
<£  gama,  with  equal  parts  of  martial  regulus 
<£  of  antimony  and  pure  fdver,  adding  a 
££  proportionable  quantity  of  fal  ammoniac ; 
<£  diftil  off  the  mercury  by  a retort  into 
£C  a glafs  receiver  *,  then  with  this  quickfilver 
C£  make  a frefh  amalgam  a with  the  fame  in- 
<c  gredients ; diftil  again,  and  repeat  this 
<c  operation  nine  or  ten  times ; then  diffolve 
<c  this  mercury  in  fpirits  of  nitre,  and  put  it 
£C  into  a glafs  retort  and  difbil  to  drynefs ; 
££  calcine  the  caput  mortuum,  till  it  become 
<c  of  a gold  colour  j burn  fpirits  of  wine  upon 
<c  it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

£C  The  dofe  of  thefe  medicines  is  uncer- 
££  tain,  but  in  general  thirty  grains  of  the 
<c  antimonial  powder,  and  one  grain  of  the 
t£  mercurial,  is  a moderate  dofe.’’ 

Signed  and  fworn  to  by 

PvOB.  JAMES,  M.  D. 

A few 
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A few  obfervations  may  be  made  on  the 
above  prefcription  : 

iji.  Every  chemift  will  allow,  that  the  an- 
timonial  preparation  is  very  unjudicious,  and 
muft  be  uncertain  in  its  ftrength,  as  all  folid 
preparations  of  the  reguline  antimonials  muft 
be.  If  they  meet  with  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach,  they  will  often  ad:  violently  even  in 
fmall  dofes  ; and  this  alfo  muft  be  the  cafe, 
if  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  are  very  delicate* 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ftomach  is 
loaded  with  tough  phlegm,  it  will  fcarcely 
ad  even  when  given  in  enormous  dofes ; ail 
inftance  of  which  the  late  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos  mentioned  to  the  author,  as  having  hap- 
pened to  a poor  man  near  his  feat  at  Aving- 
ton,  to  whom  his  Grace,  from  his  wonted 

attention  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  had  or- 

/ 

dered  it  to  be  given. 

The  danger  in  thefe  cafes  is,  left  when 
thefe  immenfe  dofes,  given  repeatedly,  begin 
to,  operate,  they  fhould  deftroy  the  patient, 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  has  happened  too  fre- 
quently. 

2 dly.  This  powder  has  not,  for  many 
years,  been  given  according  to  the  patent 

E e prefcription* 
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prescription.  The  Specification  contains  a 
very  injudicious  preparation  of  mercury,  a 
portion  of  which  the  above-mentioned  pa- 
tentee mixed,  at  firfl,  with  the  antimonial 
powder ; but  as  it  Sometimes  brought  on  a 
Salivation,  when  not  given  under  his  own 
direction,  he  totally  omitted  it  for  many 
years  before  he  died,  and  thereby  rendered 
the  medicine  lefs  effectual  in  many  cafes,  es- 
pecially in  inflammatory  fevers.* 

3 dly.  James  was  So  carelefs  in  dofing  the 
medicine,  which  he  left  to  the  care  of  an 
old  woman,  that  She  made  them  up  without 

* Dr.  Monro  alledges,  though  not  on  his  perfonal  know- 
ledge, that  the  powder  has  falivated.  even  after  James  had 
faid  he  omitted  it : But  A.  doubts  the  truth  of  this,  having 
preferibed  ihis  powder  in  a colonial  hofpital  more  frequently 
than  any  other  perfon,  the  patentee  himfelf  excepted  ; and 
never  remarked  any  fuch  effett. 

When  James  was  called  in,  and  found  the  bowels  had  been 
emptied  before,  he  gave  what  he  called  his  mild  powder, 
which  was  either  calx  of  antimony  or  crabs  eyes,  or  fome 
other  infignificant  thing,  merely  to  fecure  the  credit  of  the 
cure  to  his  fuppofed  powder,  of  which  however  not  a grain 
had  been  given.  But  if  he  found  that  the  patient  had  neither 
been  vomited  or  purged  foon  before,  he  gave  his  Jtrong  pow- 
der, as  he  called  it ; and  if  it  did  not  operate  as  an  emetic  or 
a purge,  he  gave  a dofe  of  Glauber  or  Rochelle  falts. 


2 I I 
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weighing  the  medicine ; hence  it  was  that 
the  difference  was  often  fome  grains.  This, 
as  the  medicine  was  directed  to  be  given  in 
the  proportion  of  a quarter,  half,  or  even  a 
whole  paper,  might  be  of  very  ierious  con- 
fequence. 

4 thly.  Notwithftanding  James  boaffed  of 
the  great  efficacy  of  his  powders,  he  depend- 
ed very  little  upon  them  in  fevers  ; but  be- 
ing enthufiaflically  fond  of  the  bark,  he 
poured  it  in  on  the  firff  remiflion  in  very 
laige  dofes,  and  fometimes  very  injudicioufly, 
fo  as  to  fhorten  in  all  probability  thereby 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

$thly.  It  certainly  has  been  ufeful  in  the 
beginning  of  fevers  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  efpecially  when  the  ffomach  and  bow- 
els have  not  been  previoufly  emptied : But 
Dr.  Monro  has  remarked  precisely  fimilar 
effedts  from  four  grains  of  a powder  com- 
pofed  of  eleven  grains  of  the  calx  of  anti- 
mony, and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar. 

6 thly.  In  low  and  putrid  fevers,  and  in  the 
ulcerated  fore  throat,  it  has  certainly  hurried 
many  patients  to  their  graves,  by  bringing 
on  a fatal  purging ; and  indeed  the  emetic 

E e 2 tartar, 
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tartar,  or  any  other  adtive  antimonial, 
would  be  equally  injurious.  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, though  a medical  man,  certainly  de- 
ftroyed  himfelf  by  the  injudicious  ule  of 
James’s  powders.  But  fhould  the  relations 
or  patients  demand  that  a trial  fliould  be 
made  of  it,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
attending  phyfician,  as  has  fometimes  hap- 
pened to  A.  what  is  to  be  dene  in  fuch  a 
cafe  ? If  the  phyfician  is  an  honeft  and  hu- 
mane man,  he  will,  if  pofilble,  lave  his  pa- 
tient, and  therefore  not  refufe  to  fuperintend 
the  operation. 

J. 

James’s  powder,  it  is  aflerted,  was  known 
and  adminiftered  in  this  country  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago ; but  fell  into 
difufe,  and  was  again  revived  as  Corna- 
chine’s  powder.  About  the  year  1746  Baron 
Schwanblrg,  a needy  adventurer,  commu- 
nicated the  prefeription  to  Dr.  James,  on 
certain  conditions  of  co-partnerfhip,  which 
not  being  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  James,  a 
law- fait  was  inflituted  againff  him  in  Weff- 
minfter-hail ; and  James  attempted  to  evade 
the  penalty,  by  alledging  that  he  employed 
a different  kind  of  antimony  in  the  prepa-* 

ration : 
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ration  : a plea  which  would  not  have  been 
admitted  by  a jury  of  chemifts. 

It  would  however  be  illiberal  and  unjuft 
to  alledge,  that,  abfurd  and  unchemical  as 
the  preparation  certainly  is,  it  is  not  a re- 
medy of  power  and  efficacy  ; for  from  my 
own  extenfive  experience  I know  it  to  be  fo; 
but  the  lame  experience  enables  me  to  affiert, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  compofition, 
its  operation  is  very  uncertain,  and  that  many 
of  the  other  preparations  of  antimony  are 
more  lafe  and  certain  in  their  operation,  and 
equally  effectual. 

The  only  circumftance  which  eftablilhed 
the  credit  of  this  powder  was  the  bold,  yet 
judicious,  practice  of  gradually  increafing 
the  dole  according  as  the  ftomach  became 
more  habituated  to  its  ftinmlus,  or  the  ur- 
gency of  the  cafe  required  : and  I cannot  help 
exprefling  my  furprife  that  this  mode  of  ad- 
mini  ftering  active  remedies  has  been  fo  much 
neglected  by  regular  practitioners  j and  I ain 
well  convinced  from  long  experience,  that 
if  antimonial  wine,  emetic  tartar,  or  even 
ipecacuanha,  (a  more  fafe  and  perhaps  equally 
effedfual  remedy)  had  been  fo  adminiftered) 

we 
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we  fhould  not  at  this  day  have  incurred  th 
reproach  of  being  obliged  to  refign  our  pa- 
tients to  the  operation  of  a quack  remedy. 
It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  though 
much  benefit  will  certainly  refult  from  in- 
creafing  the  dofes  of  active  remedies,  if  they 
are  given  by  perfons  of  judgment;  much 
mifchief  will  alfo  be  done,  if  thofe  who  ad- 
miniPer  them  are  unfkiifuh 


II.  Copy  c/'Tickell’s  Patent  /Ether, 

Authenticated  by  Mr.  Brigstock,  Clerk  of 
the  Enrolments  in  Chancery. 

<f  Take  of  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
“ fix  quarts,  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  ten 
<c  pounds ; pour  the  fpirit  of  wine  into  a 
“ receiver ; add  the  oil  of  vitriol  gradually, 
cc  and  when  cold  the  mixture  is  to  be  put 
“ into  a bottle  with  a glafs  Popple,  there  to 
“ remain  ten  days  cr  a fortnight. 

“ Put  three  quarts  of  this  mixture  into  a 
c<  large  retort ; lute  on  a capacious  receiver ; 
“ difiil  with  a degree  of  fire  fufficient  to 
u keep  the  mixture  in  a boiling  Pate  for 

££  twelve 
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ct  twelve  hours.  A pin  fhould  be  nafted 
through  the  luting  occafionally  to  difcharge 
<c  over  rarefied  air. 

“ Next  morning  add  three  quarts  more 
“ of  the  mixture  to  what  remains  in  the  re- 
cc  tort ; diftil  as  before  for  twelve  hours ; 
<c  on  the  third  morning  add  to  the  mixture 
<c  in  the  retort  twelve  ounces  of  highly  rec- 
<c  tified  fpirit  of  wine,  in  which  half  ail 
<c  ounce  of  the  genuine  oil  of  juniper  or  0$ 
sc  camphire  have  been  difiolved ; continue 
<c  the  diftillation  as  before  twelve  hours,  and 
<c  again  on  the  fourth  day  for  the  fame  fpace 
€t  of  time ; but  the  fire  is  to  be  regulated 
“ with  more  caution,  otherwife  a burning 
cc  of  the  glafs  will  fruftrate  the  operation. 

<c  The  produce  of  thefe  feveral  operations 
«c  is  to  be  poured  into  a feparating  funnel, 
“ and  the  crude  phlegm  feparated  from  it, 
t{  when  it  is  to  be  repeatedly  edulcorated  by 
<c  the  effufion  (affufion)  of  cold  fpring  water. 

“ The  receiver  is  now  to  be  again  luted 
<c  on,  and  the  diftillation  to  be  continued 
<£  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours ; by 
“ which  final  operation  the  Oleum  Polychref- 
“ turn  verum  will  be  obtained,  which  is  to 

£C  be 
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“ be  feparated  from  the  acid.  Half  an  ounce 
££  of  this  pure  oil  is  to  be  added  to  3 1 ounces 
“ and  a half  of  the  pure  fpirit.  And  thus 
££  is  prepared  the  genuine  Anodine  iEthe- 
££  rial  Spirit,  which  may  either  remain  in  its 
<£  limpid  ftate,  or  be  coloured  by  any  of  the 
<c  refin ous  woods.” 

From  this  fpecification  it  fhould  feem, 
ift.  that  it  undergoes  four  diftillations,  the 
defcription  of  which  favours  more  of  empi- 
rical trick  than  of  chemical  fkill ; for  two 
of  them  are,  on  every  juft  chemical  princi- 
ple, unnccelfary  ; and  the  ablution  of  the 
acid  by  water,  is  lefs  judicious  and  effectual 
than  the  addition  of  alcali. 

2 dly.  Didillation  is  totally  unneceifary,  if 
the  aether  is  prepared  in  the  mod:  expeditious 
and  ceconomical  manner ; for  the  oils  are 
foluble  in  aether,  by  fimple  mixture ; and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  T.  adds  them  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  without  did  illation, 
as  in  the  fpecimen  at  the  hofpital. 

3 dly.  The  reader  mult  perceive,  on  peru- 
iing  the  firft  Appendix,  with  what  precifion 
the  nature  of  this  noftrum,  and  its  difguifing 

ingredients 
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ingredients,  bad  been  previoufly  afcertained  ; 
infomuch  that  even  an  examination  of  the 
patent  cannot  throw  any  new  light  on  the 
fubjedt.  The  error  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Critical  Reviewers  in  the  firft  volume,  re- 
fpedting  the  oleum  dulce,  was  merely  typo^ 
graphical. 

4 thly.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  wade 
of  the  oil  of  juniper,  or  of  the  camphor, 
which  is  added  in  the  third  diftillation,  its 
proportion  to  the  aether  will  not  really  be 
more  than  1 in  100  : though  it  apparently 
conft  itutes  1 in  64 ; and  the  fame  oblerva- 
tion  is  applicable  to  what  T.  in  the  true  em- 
pirical cant,  terms  oleum  polychrefum  verum , 
or  the  fweet  oil ; and  therefore  neither  df 
the  additions  can  be  of  any  importance  in 
a medicine  the  dofe  of  which  is  a few  drops 

V 

only. 

$thly.  This  noftrum  therefore  is  in  no  ef- 
fential  point  different  from  that  which  Mr.  T. 
communicated  to  Sir  J.  Banks. 

The  refpedtable  authorities  of  profelTors 
Cullen  and  Black  will  induce  every  can- 
did reader  to  believe  that  neither  Mr.  Tfs 
liquor  mineralis  Hoffmani,  nor  his  quack 

F f aether 
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aether,  can,  in  any  refpe6l,  have  fuperior 
powers  to  the  aether  of  the  fhops ; but  that 
in  truth  they  are  inferior  to  it. 

When  the  author  read  Tickell’s  Xth  cafe, 
his  own  experience  in  fimilar  cafes  convinced 
him  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  grofs  mifre- 
prefentation.  The  boy  has  been  examined 
by  a very  refpe£lable  and  judicious  medical 
man  of  Bath,  who  found  him  in  a hate 
nearly  bordering  on  idiotifm,  and  was  in- 
formed by  the  mother  that  he  had  from  fix 
to  twelve  fits  daily ; and  could  not  be  left  a 
moment  by  himfelf : Kow  different  is  this 
from  Tickell’s  report! 

That  gentleman  alfo  examined  Mary  Moore , 
the  fubjedl  of  cafe  XI,  and  was  informed  that 
hie  had  had  but  one  fit  in  ten  days ; and  that 
the  medicine  had  certainly  been  of  ufe.  Can- 
dour requires  that  juftice  fhould  be  done  to 
Mr.  T.  in  every  inhance.  It  may  be  obferved, 
however,  that  this  was  a recent  cafe,  and 
feems  to  be  of  that  fpecies  which  is  termed 
hyflerico-epileptic,  in  which  common  aether 
is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a palliative,  and  T.’s 
aether  has  hitherto  been  no  more ; but  in 
genuine  and  inveterate  epilepfy,  fuch  as  the 

boy’s 
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boy’s,  Mr.  T.’s  noftrum  certainly  frill  not 
fucceed  ; and  he  who  can  di (cover  what  will 
— erit  magnus  Apclio . 

The  man  who  he  alledged  was  cured  of 
a confumption  by  his  sether,  is  cured  ef- 
fectually; for  he  died  lately  of  that  difeafe. 

On  a very  careful  and  candid  enquiry  into 
the  fuccefs  of  Mr.  T.’s  remedy,  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  of  cafes  in  which  it  has 
failed  is  nearly,  if  not  fully,  double  of  thofe 
he  has  given  to  the  public ; and  feveral  of 
thefe  uniuccefsful  cafes  are  fimiiar  to  thofe 
in  which  he  deems  his  noftrum  to  be  fpecijic 
and  infallible . 

Every  perfon,  even  of  a moderate  fhare  of 
chemical  knowledge;  muff  know  that  no  art 
ofTicKELL,  or  rather  of  Mr.  Wolff,  can 
render  his  aether  more  pure  or  powerful 
than  the  common  sether  duly  prepared,  nor 
will  any  medical  man  of  fkill  believe,  that 
any  other  article  of  the  materia  medica  is  of 
fuch  fuperior  power,  as  that  in  fo  fmali  1 
dofe  of  the  compound  it  can  poflibly  mcreafe 
the  activity  of  the  sether,  but  the  reverfe. 

Admitting  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Ticket l’s 
cafe,  his  celebrated  brother,  Graham,  has 

F f 2 given 
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given  a much  greater  number  of  ftrong 
cafes  of  the  powers  of  common  aether ; and 
I do,  from  experience,  firmly  believe,  that  it 
is  a more  powerful  medicine  than  Tickell’s 
noftrum. 

If  Mr.  Tickell  had  been  candid,  he 

would  have  given  us  the  cafes  in  which  his 

fpecific  failed  ; which  probably  are  more  nu~ 

« 

merous  than  thofe  in  which  it  has  fiicceedcd. 
This  has  been  proven  fince  the  laft  edition  : 
A noble  Lord,  and  feveral  others,  whom  he 
auerts  he  cured,  are  fince  dead  of  the  dif- 
eafe  for  which  his  noftrum  was  adminiftered. 

With  refpedt  to  its  beaded  diuretic  powers : 
befides  thofe  patients  who  took  it  at  the  hof- 
pital,  feveral  others  have  ufed  it  long  with-* 
out  any  fuch  effedh  It  is  well  known  that 
cremor  tartari,  or  a draught  of  cyder  or  wa- 
ter, have  produced  a moft  copious  diurefis  in 
dropfies,  when  the  moft  powerful  diuretics 
have  failed  ; and  yet  in  other  cafes  none  of 
thefe  have  had  the  leaft  effedl ; and  this,  for 
reafons  obvious  to  every  phyfician,  muft  ever 
happen. 

Now  let  us  fee  what  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  aether  are,  and  we  fliall  find  that  all  of 

them 
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them  are  at  lead  equal  to  Tic k ell’s  patent 
medicine,  mod  of  them  fuperior. 

Dr.  Lewis’s  aether  is,  pure  aether  thirty 
ounces,  oleum  dulce  three  drams. 

Dr.  Morris,  who  was  the  fird  Englifli 
chemid  who  publifhed  the  method  of  pre- 
paring aether,  ufed  the  proportion  of  fpirit 
of  wine  three  pounds,  ol.  vitriol  three  pounds 
fix  ounces ; he  ufcd  none  of  the  oleum 
dulce;  and  remarks,  that  the  addition  of  oil 
of  rofemary,  though  it  increafes  the  quan- 
tity of  the  aether,  it  may  be  attended  with 
pernicious  confequences. 

The  reader  therefore  fhould  obferve,  that 
the  Dodor’s  remark  fhews  that  Tickeil, 
like  all  quacks,  having  no  regard  to  the 
health  or  fafety  of  the  poor  patients,  adds 
oil  of  juniper  or  camphor,  which  are  e- 
qually  pernicious  as  the  oil  of  rofemary,  by 
increafing  the  quantity  of  his  aether ; and 
hence  probably  the  difagreeable  effeds  of  this 
preparation  on  fome  of  his  patients,  as  will 
be  feen  prefently. 

Dr.  Lewis’s  Hoffman’s  anodine  mineral 
liquor  is,  rectified  fpirits  half  a pound,  ol.  vi- 
triol half  a pound. 


New 
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New  London  Difpenfatory  diredh,  fpirit  of 
wine  and  ol.  vitriol  equal  parts,  and  o the 
aftherial  fpirit  thereby  produced  twenty-four 
ounces,  and  of  oleum  dulce  three  drams. 

Tickell’s  receipt  in  the  London  Medical 
Jour  nal  is,  of  pure  aether  twenty-nine  ounces, 
o!.  dulce  one  ounce. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  the  roofl  eminent 
chemiffs,  the  oils  he  adds  in  T is  patent  ie- 
eeipt  are  either  ufeiefs  or  pernicious. 

1 he  author  has  been  favoured  with  the 
following  account  of  the  mefficacy  or  bad 
effects  of  T.’s  aether  from  a medical  gentle- 
man at  Bath  : 

“ The  cafes  that  have  not  fucceeded,  and 
<{  which  have  come  within  my  immediate 
“ knowledge,  are  the  following  : 

“ The  bov  in  Horie-ftreet,  mentioned  in 
<e  his  book  as  cured,  whom  I have  not  feen 
“ for  many  months,  very  little  better — epi- 
“ leptic. 

<l  A woman  at  Walcot,  epileptic,  not  bet- 
<c  ter  after  five  weeks  trial. 

A lady  between  50  and  60,  an  afeites, 

<f  with  fhortnefs  of  bieath,  not  better. 


a 
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<c  A ’gentleman,  fwelled  to  a conhderable 
“ degi  ee,  and  very  hypochondriac  ; lelfened 
“ at  firfi,  but  no  better  after  a confiderable 
<c  trial ; cured  by  travelling  on  the  continent 
“ for  a year. 

“ An  old  gentleman  with  fwelled  legs,  and 
<c  great  fhortnefs  of  breath,  very  little,  if 
££  any,  better,  after  a long  trial  5 the  asther 
<£  affedted  his  head  fo  much  as  to  hurt  his 
“ fenfes,  and  make  him  lofe  himfelf  for  a 
*£  time,  for  which  Mr.  T.  ordered  ifiues,  and 
ct  to  perfevere  with  the  asther.  I have  not 
“ heard  from  this  gentleman  fur  many 
€<  months. 

“ Mrs.  S.  who  took  the  sether  feven  weeks 
<£  for  an  afeites,  and  not  better,  was  feized 
<£  with  violent  giddineffes,  for  which  Mr. 
££  T.  ordered  the  acet.  fcill.  to  be  mixed  with 
££  the  asther. 

££  A lady  about  30,  with  an  irregular  in- 
£C  termittent,  extremely  nervous,  and  little 
“ ufe  of  her  limbs,  took  15  drops  in  a cam- 
“ phor  julep  twice  a day  for  two  days, 
££  which  increafed  her  heat  fo  much  on  the 
<c  well  day,  and  affected  her  bowels  both 

££  day 
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<c  day  and  night  with  io  great  pain,  that  flic 
“ conic  not  beperfuaded  to  take  any  more. 

“ A young  lady,  epileptic,  after  a long 
ft  and  fair  trial,  received  no  benefit.” 

The  author  has  alfo  received  a letter  from 
a Mr.  Hunt  of  Loughbro’,  Leicefterfhire, 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  Tickell  has 
pradtifed  all  the  knavilh  tricks  of  a quack. 

<c  Tickell’s  account  of  Dr.  Bickham’s 
<£  cure  (fays  Mr.  H.)  is  a ftudied  mifreprefen- 
cc  tation,  and  when  I declined  to  pay  him  any 
<£  compliments  on  the  effects  of  his  sther  in 
“ that  cafe,  he  wrote  me  an  anfwer  very  ex- 
<c  preffive  of  his  rage  and  difappointment ; 
“ and  afterwards,  to  my  aftonifhment,  had 
<£  the  impudence  to  make  life  of  my  name 
C£  as  a fanduon  to  his  quackery.” 

III.  Gou bold’s  Vegetable  Balsam. 

A genuine  copy  of  the  patent  recipe, 
fgned  by  Nathaniel  Godbold,  and  wit- 
neffxi  by  Henry  Horth  and  J.  Roberts^ 
extracted  from  the  Roils  of  Chancery. 


After 
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After  the  i.fual  preamble,  <f  1,  the  faid 
“ Nathaniel  Godbold,  do  hereby  de- 
“ fcribe,  afcertain,  and  declare,  that  my  faid 
<c  invention  of  making  and  preparing  the 
<c  (aid  medicine,  by  me  called  Godbold’s 
“ Vegetable  Balfam,  for  the  cure  of  con- 
“ fumptions  and  difeafe  in  the  lungs,  is  made 
<c  and  prepared  by,  with,  and  from  the  fol- 
“ lowing  herbs,  drugs,  and  gums : Tjie 
“ names  of  the  herbs  (from  which  the  ef- 
" fence  is  extradled  for  compounding  the 
“ vegetable  balfam)  are  the  following,  viz. 
“ i Thirties,  2 Mallows,  3 Yarrow,  4 Plan- 
“ ton,  5 Nettles,  6 Cowdips,  7 Buers  Paf- 
“ tory,  8 Aron  Wake  Robin,  9 Maidenhair, 
“10  Egremony,  1 1 Peony,  12  Linaria,  13  En- 
“ due,  14  Clemont,  15  Mandinwort,  i6Rofe- 
“ mary,  17  Rue,  18  Gibrumbeth,  19  Ale- 
“ coft,  20  Featherfew,  21  Alkekengy,  22  An- 
" gelica  Ringea,  23  Wormwood,  24  Tor- 
“ mentil,  25  Sena,  26  Strawberries,  27  Red 
<c  Currants,  28  Black  Currants,  29  Ralber- 
“ ries,  30  Damifons,  31  Capficum,  32  Cice- 
“ roy,  33  Elderberries,  34  Banberries,  35 
“ Garlick,  36  Mirabolans,  47  Elecampaigne, 
^ 38  Betony,  39  Milfoil,  40  Annifeeds,  41 

G g <f  Tamarinds, 
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“ Tamarinds,  and  42  Bays  ; the  eflences  o; 
<c  all  which  faid  herbs  are  extradfed  by  dif- 
“ tillation,  and  are  all  preferved  feparately 
“ and  apart  from  each  other  in  fyrups,  and 
“ are  mixed  with  the  following  gums  and 
“ drugs,  viz.  Gum  Dragon,  Gum  Guaiacum, 
<£  Gum  Arabic,  and  Gum  Canada.  Thefc 
“ being  diflolved  in  double-diftilled  vinegar, 
“.with  a quantity  of  ftorax  diflolved  in 
“ fpirits  of  wine,  and  oil  of  cinnamon,  it 
“ is  bottled  off,  and  kept  full  three  years  be- 
“ fore  it  is  fit  to  be  adminiftered  or  proper 
“ to  be  taken  as  a medicine  for  the  cure  of 
•l  confumptions  and  difeafe  in  the  lungs,  or 
“ any  aflhmatic  complaint.” 

Remarks  on  the  above  Patent  Prefcription. 

i/l.  A copy  of  this  patent  recipe  has  been 
obtained  at  a confiderable  expence,  as  every 
one  of  them  is  though,  being  the  property 
of  the  public,  every  perfon  has  a right  to 
infpedt  them  gratis. 

2 dly.  As  medical  men,  being  botanifls,  may 
be  fufpedled  of  partiality,  were  they  referred 
to,  and  as  many  women  of  education  in  this 

kingdom 
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kingdom  are  now  become  botanifts,  it  may- 
be more  juft  to  refer  to  them,  or  even  to  a 
common  herb  woman  in  Covent-Garden 
whether  they  ever  knew  or  faw  inch  extreme 
ignorance  refpedling  the  names  of  plants, 
as  this  man  has  manifefted.  For,  if  a car- 
penter did  not  underftand  the  names  of  his 
own  tools,  it  could  fcarcely  be  expedted  that 
he  fhould  underftand  the  ufe  of  them;  and 
therefore  this  mifereant  quack  is  perhaps,  of 
all  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  moft 
ignorant,  even  more  fo,  if  poftlble,  than 
Mafter  Thick n esse  himfelf,  though  he  made 
a blunder  of  the  fame  kind. 

3 dly.  Moft  of  the  plants  in  this  preferip- 
tion  are  well  known  to  every  apothecary’s 
apprentice  to  be  totally  ufelefs  for  any  me- 
dical purpofe  whatever,  and  efpecially  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  prepares  them,  by  diftil- 
lation,  in  which  it  is  totally  impoftible  that  the 
diftilled  liquor  can  be  preferable  to  common 
pump  water.  But  even  if  they  had  any  vir- 
tue, the  diftilled  vinegar  muft,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  deftroy  it. 

4 thh.  The  reader  will  be  kind  enough  to 
caft  his  eye  over  the  following  numbers,  which 

G g 2 refer 
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refer  to  particular  plants,  by  which  it  will 
appear,  that  he  has  mentioned  plants  which 
no  perfon,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  bo- 
tany, can  do  any  more  than  guefs  at,  their 
real  names  being  totally  difguifed  by  his  ig- 
norance, viz.  7,  1 4,  15,  22,  32,  34. 

$thly . Some  of  thefe  plants  are  fo  contrary 
in  their  nature  to  others,  that  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  they  can  be  ufeful  in  the  fame  difeafe. 

6 thly%  In  all  patent  recipes  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  the  quantity  of  each  ingre- 
dient be  fpecified,  otherwife,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  patent,  the  public  would  be  as 
much  in  the  dark  refpeding  the  nature  of 
the  compofition,  as  if  they  had  never  known 
a fingle  ingredient  in  it ; more  efpecially  as 
feveral  of  thefe  ingredients  are  rank  poifons, 
fuch  as  the  Alkekengi,*  and  the  Bays,  the 
latter  of  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Lau- 
rel-cherry,')- lately  ufed  by  a man  to  poifon 
his  brother-in-law,  for  which  he  was  hanged ; 
and  by  a medical  man  to  deftroy  himfelf. 

7 thly.  That  it  is  totally  impohible  the 
fame  remedy  fhould  be  ufeful  in  the  various 
kinds  of  affhma,  and  in  confumptions ; and 

* Phyfalis  Alkekengi. Linn. 

f Prunus  Laurocerafus, Linn. 
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therefore,  what  is  beneficial  in  the  one,  muft 
be  injurious  in  the  other. 

And  laftly,  the  author  of  the  Medical 
Cautions,  who  publifhes  this  treatife,  is  fo 
well  convinced,  that  the  remedy,  as  it  ftands 
in  the  rolls  of  Chancery,  never  cured  either 
a confirmed  afthma,  or  a confirmed  confump- 
tion,  that  if  Nathaniel  Godbold  will, 
upon  oath,  declare  the  quantities  of  the  fe- 
veral  ingredients  he  has  given  in,  and  fwear 
alfo  to  the  faithful  adminift ration  of  that 
and  no  other  medicine,  and  allow  two  phy- 
ficians  of  reputation,  in  the  city  of  London, 
to  attend  the  effeds  of  his  medicine  from 
the  beginning,  he  hereby  binds  and  obliges 
himfelf  to  pay  one  thoufand  pounds  to  the 
faid  Nathaniel  Godbold,  upon  thofe  gen- 
tlemen declaring  upon  oath  that  the  faid  pa- 
tient was  cured  of  a confirmed  afthma  or 
confuraption  by  his  remedy ; and  finally, 
the  public  is  warned  againft  the  ufe  of  this 
medicine,  which  muft  always  be  ulelefs,  and 
often  deftrudive,  in  the  cafes  in  which  lie 
recommends  it  i notwitbftanding  forne  very 
refpedable  perfons,  totally  ignorant  of  dif- 
eafes  or  medicine,  may,  by  a very  culpable 

credulity, 
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credulity,  have  allowed  their  names  to  be 
proftituted  in  teftimony  of  cures  performed 
by  a wretched  compofition,  which  could  not 
poffibly  cure  the  difeafes  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  removed. 

It  may  be  proper  to  make  fome  remarks 
on  fome  other  quack  noftrums  now  well 
known. 

Keyser’s  Pill 

Js  nothing  elfe  but  a mercurius  precipe- 
tatus  per  fe,  dilfolved  in  diftilled  vinegar,  and 
made  up  into  pills  with  manna ; but  it  is 
not,  in  point  of  efficacy,  equal  to  the  grey 
mercurial  powder  now  in  ufe. 

Lisbon  Diet  DrinL. 

“ R.  rad.  farfaparil.  Santal.  alb.  et  rub.  fin- 
ct  gulorum  unc.  iij.  Glyceriz  6c  Mezerei  fin- 
ct  gul.  unc.  dimid.Ligni  Rhodii.  guaiaci.etfaf- 
<c  fafraf.  fingul.  unc.  i.  antimon.  crudi,  unc.  ij. 

“ Mifce  6c  infunde  in  aquae  purae  bullien- 
ct  tis  lib,  x.  per  horas  24.  6c  dein  coque  ad 
“ lib.  v.  coiaturae  capiat  aeger  a lib.  i.  ifs.  ad 
<c  lib.  iv.  quotidie.” 


It 
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It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  of  this 
farrago  the  Guajacum,  Sarfa,  and  Mezereon 
are  the  only  ufeful  ingredients ; the  propor- 
tion of  the  two  former  ought  therefore  to  be 
increafed ; the  latter  is  extremely  acrid,  and 
fhould  be  ufed  with  caution.  This  cele- 
brated drink  ought  always  to  be  ufed  either 
with,  or  after  a full  mercurial  courfe.  It  may 
alfo,  thus  accompanied,  be  very  effectual  in 
moil  chronic  difeafes  of  the  eruptive  kind. 

The  Montpelier  Secret  for  curing  the 

Lues  Venerea. 

Put  the  patient  into  a tepid  bath  for  an 
hour  twice  a day,  or  if  weak  only  once, 
or  only  every  other  day,  for  about  50  times 
before  the  ufe  of  mercury,  the  patient  living 
on  fpare  diet,  and  drinking  little , then  rub 
in  a double  quantity  of  well  prepared  mercu- 
rial ointment  to  that  which  is  ufed  to  raife 
a falivation,  and  thus  continue  it  daily  for 
five  or  fix  weeks  : It  never  falivates,  but 
goes  off  by  the  lk in  and  kidneys. 

A flrong  decodtion  of  the  fumach  root, 
and  of  the  lobelia,  deferibed  by  Mori  son  to 

be 
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be  the  Rapunculus  Virginianus  galeatus  flore 
violaceo  majore,  have  cured  both  the  ve- 
nereal difeafe  and  the  yaws. 

Velno’s  Vegetable  Syrup 

Has  been  analized,  and  found  to  be  a fo- 
lution  of  fublimate,  rubbed  up  with  honey 
and  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

When  a phyfician  hears  of  wonderful 
cures  performed  by  a quack  patent  remedy, 
he  is  always  difappointed  when,  on  obtain- 
ing a copy,  he  finds  it  to  be  a thing  known 
to  every  apothecary’s  apprentice  5 or  fuch  a 
collection  of  ufelefs  rubbifh,  as  cannot  avail 
more  in  the  cure  of  a difeafe,  than  bread 
pills,  bleep's  dung,  or  powder  of  poll. 

In  all  departments  of  life,  quackery  pre- 
vails. Hence  we  have  Imperial  quacks,  (as 
the  prefen t Emperor  has  experienced  to  his 
coft) ; legifative  quacks,  who  tamper  with 
political  conftitutions  which  they  do  not 
underhand  j philofophical,  ethical,  critical, 
and  religious  quacks. 
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Much  of  the  eclat  Tickell’s  aether  ac- 
quired proceeded,  it  is  faid,  from  a juggling 
connivance  between  him  and  Thicknesse, 
who  having  his  rotten  toothlefs  gums  fcari- 
fied  by  Tickell,  the  whole  town  was  told 
he  had  been  cured  of  a dangerous  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs,  by  the  aether, 
which  every  phyfician  knows  muff  have 
been  impofhble. 

Females  are  particularly  cautioned  againft 
the  ufe  of  Thicknesse’s  hemlock  pills  ^ for 
we  are  told  in  the  Fhilofophical  Tranfadtions, 
No.  231,  “ that  a certain  woman  having 
<c  eaten  fome  roots  of  it  among  parfnips, 
“ was  immediately  feized  with  raving  mad- 
“ nefs,  talked  obfcenely , and  could  not  for- 
“ bear  dancing,  and  offered  to  exchange  her 
“ cow  for  a bag-pipe.”  She  muff  therefore, 
from  this  prediledtion  to  the  bag-pipe,  have 
been  either  Irifh  or  Scotch.  What  a ter- 
rible difafter  would  this  be  to  a delicate 
lady,  as  it  is  probable  her  pofture  and  gef- 
ticulation  muff  have  been  equally  obfcene  as 
her  language ! 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  quacks  ftole 
many  of  their  noftrums  from  Sloane’s  Hif- 

H h tory 
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tory  of  Jamaica;  for  he  tells  us,  page  91, 
that  whilft  he  pradtifed  there  he  had  many, 
which  he  afterwards  divulged  for  the  good 
of  mankind  : but  what  feemed  to  take  moll 
with  the  ladies  was  his  cinnamon  'water. 
But,  notwithftanding  his  noftrums,  fome  of 
the  Dodtor’s  patients  died ; and  he  found  it 
fometimes  difficult,  though  the  perfedHon  of 
a phyfician,  for  him  to  prevent  the  relations 
“ from  judging  hardily  when  the  patient 
<£  died.”  None  reconciled  themfelves  fo  ea- 
fily  as  young  heirs,  and  the  buxom  widows 
of  old  men. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  dangerous  Conferences  of  ufng  Quack 

Remedies. 


Turn  Difeafes  to  a Commodity.— —Fa l staff. 

A S almoft  all  the  remedies  made  ufe  of 
x by  quacks  are  fo  powerful  that,  if 
injudicioufiy  taken,  they  muft  become  rank 
poifons  ; the  purpofe  of  this  chapter  is  to 
demonftrate  the  great  danger  of  ufing  them. 

Science  may  be  termed  the  knowledge  of 
univerfals,  or  abftradt  wifdom ; and  Art  is 
fcience  reduced  to  pradtice.  Few  even  of 
the  lower  mechanical  arts  are  deftitute  of 
lcientific  principles ; how  much  more  neceft 
fary  therefore  muft  they  be  to  the  practice 
of  phyfic,  in  which  we  cannot  fafely  take  a 
{ingle  ftep  without  a fcientific  reference  to 
caufe  and  effedt,  in  an  almoft  infinite  number 
of  circumftances ; what  havock  therefore 
muft  the  quack  make  who  is  totally  ignorant 
of  medical  analogy ! 

Hh  2 i ft.  A 
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\fl.  A difeafe  cannot  be  cured  unlefs  its 
nature  be  known.  The  nature  of  fome  d:f- 
eafes  is  fo  obfcure,  that  even  the  moil  fkilful 
phyfician  finds  it  difficult  to  difcover  it, 
notwithflanding  the  advantage  he  enjoys  of 
a regular  education,  and  an  opportunity  of 
vifiting  his  patient  as  often  as  he  thinks 
proper. 

But  the  quack  rarely  ever  fees  his  patient, 
or,  if  he  did,  he  is  as  incapable  of  knowing 
what  his  ailment  is,  as  a cobler  would  be  of 
knowing  the  caufe  of  the  irregularity,  or 
floppage,  of  the  movements  of  a watch. 

Jt  is  aflonifhing  that  medicine  is  the  only 
art  which  is  fjppofed  to  require  no  ftudy  or 
application  ; and  yet  all  who  employ  quacks 
mud:  be  of  that  opinion,  or  they  would  not 
hazard  their  healths  and  lives  by  trufling  to 
the  moil  ignorant  of  mankind  : They  might 
as  well  employ  a fhoe-maker  to  build  a 
houfe,  or  a bricklayer  to  make  a pair  of 
fhoes  j indeed  the  abfurdity  would  not  be  fo 
great,  becaufe  infinitely  lefs  knowledge  and 
fkili  is  requifite  in  either  of  thofe  cafes,  than 
in  the  cure  of  a difeafe. 
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2 lily.  Phyficians  are  often  obliged  to  ad- 
minifter  powerful  remedies,  and  would  cer- 
tainly poifon  their  patients,  inftead  of  cur- 
ing them,  did  they  not  watch  over  the  ope- 
ration of  them.  But  the  phyfician  know- 
ing that  there  are  certain  fymptoms  which 
will  be  produced  by  thofe  remedies,  they 
mull  be  his  only  guide.  He  therefore  vifits 
his  patient  frequently,  enquires  into  thefe 
effedls  or  fymptoms.  If  none  fuch  have  ap- 
peared, he  increafes  his  dofe  with  caution, 
until  they  do ; if  the  effects  are  too  power- 
ful, he  leffens  the  dofe,  or  omits  it  for  a 
time,  until  thofe  effedts  ceafe. 

It  often  happens  that  from  fome  peculia- 
rity of  conlfitution,  a very  fmall  dofe  of  a 
powerful  medicine  fhall  operate  fo  feverely  as 
to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.  Many 
perfons  have  thus  been  deftroyed  by  quack 
drugs  ; but  dead  men  tell  no  tales  ; and 
whilfl  the  public  is  aftonifhed  by  accounts 
of  patients  they  never  cured,  it  is  ignorant 
of  the  number  of  perfons  they  certainly 
killed. 

Quacks  have  exultingly  retorted  upon 
phyficians  the  charge  of  man  {laughter.  Ad- 
mitting 
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mitting  the  charge  to  be  well  founded,  a 
patient  can  only  be  faid  to  have  been  killed 
who,  under  proper  treatment,  might  have 
been  cured;  for  it  would  be  very  unjuft  to 
charge  either  the  phyfician  or  the  quack  with 
killing  a patient  who  dies  of  an  incurable 
difeafe.  But  the  very  fuppofition  of  pa- 
tients being  killed  is  a proof  that  there  are 
degrees  of  fkill  in  the  medical  art,  and 
therefore  it  is  fo  far  from  being  conjectural, 
that  the  man  who  has  the  higheft  degree  of 
fkill  muft  neceflarily  cure  the  greateft  pro- 
portion of  curable  difeafes. 

But  there  is  a circumftance  which  merits 
very  ferious  confideration : There  are  fome 
perfons  who,  from  fome  peculiarity  of  con- 
ftitution,  cannot  bear  opium ; others  who 
are  very  dangeroufly  afFedted  by  even  fmall 
dofes  of  mercury.  Now  it  is  well  known, 
that  two-thirds  of  quack  medicines  confift 
of  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  drugs,  or  ra- 
ther poifons.  Even  fince  A.  has  been  in 
jail,  he  has  "been  con  halted  on  feveral  occa- 
fions.  His  opinion  was  afked  concerning  a 
lady  of  high  rank.  He  recommended  the 
life  of  opium  ; but  was  told  it  never  agreed  ; 

and 
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and  yet,  if  this  lady  were  to  take  a quack 
noftrum,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  opium  will  be 
an  ingredient. 

But  mercury  is  ftill  more  an  edged  tool, 
and  the  quacks  (beet  anchor.  A.  has  known 
a perfon  thrown  into  a dangerous  falivation 
by  two  grains  of  calomel.  Were  fuch  a 
perfon  to  take  a quack  medicine,  it  is  twenty 
to  one  that  there  is  mercury  in  it.  The  pa- 
tient is  very  ill  in  confequence  of  taking  this 
(to  the  patient  a)  poifon.  Where  is  the 
wretched  quack  reptile  to  be  found,  to  re- 
move the  danger  he  has  brought  on  ? The 
fellow  is  probably  in  another  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  or  if  he  were  even  next  door,  he 
knows  no  more  how  to  remove  the  bad  ef- 
fects, than  the  cobler  who  foies  fhoes  at  the 
next  flail.  Thus  it  is  that  thoufands  are  an- 
nually facrificed  to  the  mofl  abfurd  and  ri- 
diculous infatuation. 

Allowing  this  argument  to  be  juft,  it  may 
be  afked,  who  is  moft  likely  to  cure  the 
greateft  proportion  of  patients,  or  kill  the 
leaft,  the  phyfician  who  has  been  for  years 
engaged  in  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  a very 
difficult  art,  or  the  quack,  who  is  fo  far 

from 
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from  having  ftudied  it,  that  he  does  not 
even  know  the  names  of  his  tools,*  and  who 
may  yeflerday  have  been  a cooper,  and  to- 
morrow a doctor  ? 

It  may  be  afked,  if  quacks  are  fo  totally 
ignorant,  how  happens  it  that  they  cure  any 
patients  ? The  anfwer  is  ready : If  you  put 
a (word  into  the  hand  of  a madman,  blind- 
fold him,  and  fet  him  loofe  in  a croud,  it  is 
more  than  an  even  chance  that  he  kills  or 
wounds  feme  unfortunate  perfons  within  his 
reach.  So  the  quack,  poffelfed  of  one  pow- 
erful drug,  which  he  tells  you  will  cure  a 
hundred  difeafes,  it  would  indeed  be  won- 
deerful  if  it  does  not  accidentally  cure  fome 
of  them,  though  it  may  either  deftroy,  or  be 
of  no  benefit,  to  the  greater  number  of  thole 
who  ule  it.  If  phyficians  could  purfue  the 
pradlice  of  phyfic  with  as  much  fafety  and 
fuccefs,  without  what  is  termed  a medical 
education,  they  have  employed  their  time 

* That  blundering  blockhead  Thicknesse  does  not  know 
that  cicuta  and  hemlock  are  the  fame  plant,  though  the  hem- 
lock is  one  of  the  drugs  he  ufes  j and  he  confounds  the  hem- 
lock with  the  hellebore,  with  as  much  propriety  as  he  might 
his  quondam  tool  the  adze  with  a hand-faw. 
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and  money  to  very  little  purpofe:  Bat  to 
prove  that  medical  education  is  neceffary,  a 
familiar  in  fiance  may  be  employed. 

A watch-maker  ought  to  know  the  n e- 
chanifm  of  that  curious  inflrument  a watch, 
otherwife  he  cannot  redtify  its  defers  ; 10 
ought  the  phyfician  the  ftrudlure  of  the  hu- 
man body  ; therefore  anatomy  is  indifpenfably 
neceffary  : Do  quacks  ever  fhidy  anatomy  ? 
The  watch-maker  ought  to  know  the  fize 
of  every  part  of  the  machine  : This  is  ade- 
quate to  the  fhyfiology , or  that  branch  of 
knowledge  refpedling  the  animal  frame,  by 
which  the  phyfician  knows  the  fundlions  or 
offices  of  the  feveral  organs,  and  the  relation 
they  bear  to  each  other,  and  alfo  all  diffe- 
rences which  arife  from  age,  fex,  conflitu- 
tion,  and  way  of  life,  fo  that  every  perfon  may 
be  laid  to  have  a particular  kind  or  degree 
of  health.  If  the  quack  is  not  an  anatomift, 
he  cannot  be  a phyliologifl. — The  watch- 
maker, on  infpecting  a watch  which  goes  ir- 
regularly, or  whofe  movements  are  flopped, 
ought  to  determine  precifely  what  is  the 
caufe  of  its  difeaie  : So  the  phyfician  fludics 
the  pathology  and  nofology  of  the  human 

I i body, 
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body,  or  the  general  caufes  of  difeafe,  and 
the  nature  of  particular  difeafes.  Does  the 
quack  know  any  thing  of  thefe  branches  ? 
He  docs  not  even  know  what  they  mean ; 
they  are  Greek  terms,  and  the  quack  knows 
not  even  his  own  language. 

The  watch-maker  muft  know  the  means 
of  curing  the  defeds  of  the  machine;  this 
is  analogous  to  the  f*  udy  of  the  materia  me- 
dica,  chemiftry,  and  pharmacy,  fo  effen dally 
neceflary  to  a phyfician.  The  quack  has 
indeed  a particular  nofcrum  ; but  of  the  na- 
lure  and  operation  of  its  ingredients  he  is 
totally  ignorant.  He  has  had  it  perhaps  from 
his  grandmother;  or  he  has  ftolen  it  from 
a difpenfatory.  But  were  he  even  to  know 
all  its  qualities,  that  would  avail  him  little, 
becaufe  there  is  fo  intimate  an  affinity  be- 
tween all  the  branches  of  medicine,  that  an 
ignorance  of  any  one  branch  mud  create  a 
deficiency  in  all  the  others  : What  then  can 
be  faid  of  the  quick  who  is  ignorant  of 
every  branch  ? As  it  is  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance that  this  matter  he  well  under- 
{toed,  becauio  it  may  contribute  to  fave  the 
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lives  of  thoufands,  a familiar  example  fhall 
be  laid  before  the  intelligent  reader. 

A perfon  is  feized  with  a cough , and  there 
are  twenty  quack Snoftrums,  itolen  from  the 
regulars,  which  we  are  told  will  infallibly 
cure  it  5 and  were  there  only  one  kind  of 
cough,  it  is  poffible  that  one  or  other  of 
thefe  might  be  of  ufe;  but  as  tnere  is  fuch 
a variety  of  this  fymptom , for  it  cannot  be 
called  a difeafe,  depending  on  different,  and 
even  oppofite  caufes,  it  is  evident  that  what 
would  be  beneficial  in  one,  would  be  injuri- 
ous in  another.* 

If  a fkilful  phyfician  be  employed,  what 
are  the  fteps  he  would  take  to  relieve  his 
patient  ? He  mufl  firfl  know  the  caufe  of 
this  fymptom. 

From  anatomy  he  'knows  the  ftrudture  of 
the  lungs,  which  being,  as  he  is  taught  by 


* Tick  ell,  the  Bath  quack,  in  his  firft  advertifements  of 
his  noftrum  aether,  declared  that  it  cures  all  difeafes  of  the 
ftomach  ; but  the  author  of  the  Medical  Cautions  having  ex- 
pofed  the  ignorance  of  this  quack,  and  the  abfurdky  of  the 
aftertion,  the  difeafes  of  the  ftomach  being  as  oppofite  in  their 
nature  as  chalk  and  cheefe,  he  changed  his  tone. — The  patent 
receipt  for  this  aether  has  been  given  in  a former  chapter. 
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phyfolcgy,  one  of  the  organs  of  breathing, 
they  muff,  either  diredtly  or  indiredlly,  be  • 
affected  by  cough,  which  always  didurbs  the 
breathing. 

But  as  he  proceeds  in  his  enquiry,  as 
there  are  many  caufes  of  cough,  he  may 
find  much  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  right 
caufe  3 for  it  may  be  a fault  of  the  lungs 
themfelves,  either  from  inflammation,  con- 
fumption,  afthma,  or  rheumatifm,  &c.  it 
may  be  owing  to  gouty  or  other  fluctuating 
matter  falling  on  the  lungs,  or  it  may  be 
what  is  commonly  called  nervous  $ but  he 
knows  that  cough  may  alfo  proceed  from  a 
fault  of  fome  other  organs,  whilfl  the  lungs 
are  free  from  any  complaint : As  from  fome 
diforder  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe, 
throat,  flomach,  bowels,  &c.  from  dropfy 
of  the  bread,  cutting  of  teeth,  worms,  &c. 

If  he  is  dill  uncertain,  he  confiders  the 
age,  habit  of  body,  and  mode  of  life,  toge- 
ther with  the  prefent  date  of  the  weather, 
and  to  what  difeafes  the  patient  was  for- 
merly fubjedl  3 as  an  enquiry  into  all  thefe 
circumdances  may  affid  him. 
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Having  determined  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe,  he  proceeds  to  form,  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  an  accurate  idea  of  what  will 
be  the  iffue ; whether,  for  inftance,  the 
difeafe  is  curable  or  incurable  (quacks 
know  nothing  of  incurable  difeafes)  ; whe- 
ther it  will  be  rapid  or  flow  in  its  progrefs  • 
and  whether  it  will  end  in  perfect  recovery, 
or  in  another  difeafe. 

This  branch  of  medicine,  termed  prog- 
nojiic , is  a moft  effential  requifite,  and  dif- 
tingui flies  the  Ikilful  phyfician  from  the 
ignorant  quack,  who  never  can  form  a pro- 
per judgment  of  the  event,  becaufe  he  is 
deftitute  of  the  ncceffary  principles  of  this 
art  ; and  yet  it  is  impoflible  he  can  cure  the 
difeafe  without  it,  unlefs  by  chance. 

The  phyfician,  from  the  confideration  of 
all  the  preceding  circumflances,  taken  fepa- 
rately  and  together,  forms  his  plan  of  cure; 
but  what  plan  can  the  quack  form  ? The 
phyfician  runs  over  in  his  mind  all  the  dif- 
ferent claftes  of  remedies,  and  chufes  thofe 
that  are  fit  tell  for  his  purpofe ; the  quack 
has  but  one  fblitary  remedy.  The  phyfician 
watches  dailv  over  the  effects  of  his  re  me- 
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dies,  increafes  or  leffens  their  dofes,  or  even 
changes  them,  as  circumftances  fhall  require. 
From  their  effects  he  may  acquire  a more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  difeafe  j or  if  it 
fhould  change  its  form,  or  new  fymptoms 
arife,  he  changes  his  plan  accordingly. 

Does  not  the  difcerning  reader  fee  the  im- 
pofllbility  of  the  quack’s  ability  to  make  any 
ufe  of  any  of  thefe  indifpenfably  neceffary 
refources  j ignorant,  perplexed,  and  confound- 
ed, if  any  new  change  fhould  arife,  he  nei- 
ther knows  the  caufe  of  it,  or  how  to  re- 
medy it,  efpecially  if  it  fhould  arife  from 
the  injudicious  ufe  of  his  only  noftrum; 
for  he  knows  nothing  elfe  that  will  re- 
medy it. 

In  proof  of  what  is  here  alledged,  a few 
inflances,  out  of  many  more,  fhall  be  men- 
tioned. 

A wealthy  Wiltfhire  farmer,  contrary  to 
the  author’s  defire,  applied  to  Chittick. 
His  foap  lees  threw  him  into  a putrid  fever, 
for  which  this  wretched  quack  bled  him, 
and  he  returned  to  his  own  houfe  juft  time 
enough  to  breathe  his  la  ft.  It  is  evident 

that  this  fellow  knew  not  the  effects  of  his 
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own  noftrum,  other  wife  he  would  not  have 
continued  it ; and  the  only  means  he  ufed  to 
remove  its  dangerous  effedfs,  was  the  mod: 
improper  he  could  poffibly  think  of,  and 
therefore  haflened  his  death. 

Meyer sb ac h undertook  the  cure  of  a ce- 
lebrated city  magiftrate  and  his  wife.  He 
put  them  upon  a profufe  ufe  of  lemon  juice, 
and  fpare  diet,  with  the  ufe  of  fome  of  his 
dangerous  noftrums.  Though  an  apothe- 
cary’s apprentice  could  have  difeerned  that 
he  was  undermining  the  powers  of  life,  he 
perfevered  : She  was  fuddenly  deftroyed,  and 
the  hufband  died  of  the  effects  of  a broken 
conftitution. 

Godbold’s  Ralfa?n  has  been  trumpeted 
forth  as  an  infallible  cure  of  every  kind  or 
degree  of  confumption.  In  no  one  inftance 
of  real  confumption  hath  this  drug  ever  been 
of  ufe,  fo  far  as  the  author  has  remarked ; 
in  fome  it  exafperated  all  the  fymptoms,  and 
fhortened  the  patient’s  life.  Even  in  a com- 
mon cough,  which  was  ignorantly  deemed  a 
confumption,  it  brought  on  an  alarming 
fhortnefs  of  breath,  which,  together  with' the 

cough. 
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cough,  were  cured  by  vomits  end  a dofe  or 
two  of  mercury. 

Were  I to  enumerate  all  the  inftances, 
within  my  own  knowledge,  of  the  dangerous 
and  fatal  effects  of  a mifapplication  of  the 
moff  powerful  of  thefe  noffrums,  the  detail 
would  be  almoff  incredible : a few  inffances 
may  fuffice. 

James’s  Powder , though  confeffedly  bene- 
ficial in  certain  ffages  of  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes,  has,  not  unfrequently,  vomited,  purg- 
ed, or  fweated  to  death,  perfons  labouring 
under  low,  malignant,  and  putrid  fevers, 
who  might  have  been  faved  by  a liberal  ufe 
of  bark,  fnake-root,  and  wine. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  de- 
ffroyed  by  an  injudicious  ufe  of  James’s 
Powder ; and  notwithftanding  James’s  affer- 
tion,  that  it  had  been  found  beneficial  in  the 
malignant  yellow  fever  of  hot  climates,  the 
reverfe  is  undoubtedly  true. 

The  habit  of  taking  James’s  Analeptic  Pills , 
fince  bilious  difeafes  have  become  fajhionable , 
has  irreparably  injured  many  conffitutions, 
by  creating  a neceflity  for  the  frequent  ufe  of 
purges,  which,  in  moff  of  the  cafes  in  which 

they 
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they  are  u fed,  are  not  much  lefs  deleterious 
than  the  moft  virulent  poifons. 

Turlington’s  Drops , given  imprudently 
in  colics,  have  brought  on  fatal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels  and  kidnies.  How  many 
unhappy  infants  have  been  lulled  into  fatal 
ileep  by  Godfrey’s  Cordial ! and  how  many 
perfons  have  been  thrown  into  dangerous  fa- 
livations  by  Maredant’s  Drops  ! 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  to  be  heped 
that  the  intelligent  reader  will  acknowledge 
the  juftice  of  the  preceding  and  the  follow- 
ing remarks ; and  pay  fome  regard  to  the 
candid  remonftrances  of  a perfon  who  has 
retired  from  the  pradlice  of  his  profefiion, 
and  can  have  no  other  motive  than  the  be- 
nefit of  his  fellow  fubje&s  ; and  who,  dur- 
ing a courfe  of  more  than  forty  years  ex- 
tenfive  pra&ice,  has  had  manifold  occafions 
of  deploring  the  fatal  confequences  of  con- 
fiding in  the  moft  ignorant,  and  the  mofl 
knavifh  of  mankind. 

The  truth  of  the  following  inferences, 
therefore,  muff  be  admitted  : 

ift.  That  the  practice  of  phyfic  requires 

extenfive  knowledge,  and  much  fagacity. 

K k 2 dly. 
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2 dly.  That  though  the  moll  fkilful  may 
err,  they  only  can  be  qualified  to  correCt  their 
own  errors,  by  attentive  obfervation,  and 
clofe  reafoning,  whilfl  the  quack  is  neither 
capable  of  either  difcerning  or  rectifying  his 
own  blunders,  totally  deficient  as  he  muff  be 
in  refpeCl  to  every  principle,  on  which  he 
can  either  reafon  or  judge. 

3 dly.  That  as  quacks  are  totally  ignorant 
of  every  branch  of  medical  education,  the 
more  powerful  their  remedies,  the  greater 

1 

the  mifchief  which  may  arife  from  them  in 
unfkilful  hands. 

4 thly.  That,  as  the  patients  who  ufe  quack 
medicines,  are  equally  ignorant  of  their  own 
difeafes  and  conftitutions,  they  cannot  make 
ufe  of  them  without  extreme  hazard;  and 
therefore  that  thoufands  have  paid  the  pe- 
nalty of  their  credulity  and  rafhnefs,  by  ru- 
ined health,  or  premature  death. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Punishment  of  Quacks. 


nPHE  legiflature  of  this  kingdom,  convinced 
of  the  deftrudive  confequenccs  of  empi- 
rical practice,  has  enadted  laws  fur  the  preven- 
tion of  it ; and  at  certain  periods,  quacks  have 
been  punifhed  with  feverity,  and  peculiar 
marks  of  ignominy ; but  they  have,  of  late 
years,  become  unufually  bold  and  infolent, 
partly  from  the  fordid  and  fhameful  pradice 
of  granting  them  patents ; and  partly  in  con- 
fequenceof  the  medicine  ad;  infomuch,  that 
one  of  them,  in  a pamphlet  he  lately  pub- 
lifhedj'f*  aflerts,  that  he  and  his  brethren 
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pra&ife  under  royal  and  parliamentary  au- 
thority.* 

But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe,  becaufe  prero- 
gative in  this  country  cannot  fuperfede  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  the  old  law  is  not 
repea  ed  5 therefore,  by  exempting  medicines 
employed  in  regular  practice  from  taxation, 
the  legiflature  has  manifeftly  marked  the 
quacks  as  illegal  intruders  : and  as  Parlia- 
ment might  not  chafe  to  interfere  diredtly 
with  that  branch  of  prerogative,  by  which 
patents  are  granted,  fometimes  for  very  good 

* It  has  been  alledged,  by  quacks  and  their  abettors,  that 
they  cure  peri'ons  who  have  been  given  up  by  the  regulars. 
The  allegation  is  not  totally  deftitute  of  truth  ; and  indeed 
the  fuccefs  of  empiricifm  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  attributed 
to  the  indolence,  timidity,  or  injudicious  defpondency,  of  re- 
gular practitioners ; who,  being  dif2ppointed  of  their  ex- 
pectations from  the  common  routine  of  practice,  are  either 
too  indolent,  or  too  timid,  to  avail  themfelves  of  fuch  expe- 
dients as  fhall  be  adequate  to  the  Angularity  or  urgency  of 
the  cafe ; and  by  precipitantly  declaring  patients  to  be  incu- 
rable, before  they  have  made  every  poffibie  effort,  force  them 
to  have  recourfe  to  empirics,  whofe  temerity  being  equal  to 
their  ignorance  of  confequences,  they  Jcmetimes  fucceed  by  a 
hold  uie  of  remedies,  which,  being  pilfered from  regular  prac- 
tice, might  certainly  be  more  fafely  and  fuccefsfully  employed 
by  men  of  ff,ill. 
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purpofes ; they  deemed  it  more  eligible  to 
convert  the  mifappli cation  of  that  power  in 
favour  of  quacks,  into  a beneficial  increafe 
of  the  revenue.  But  “ none  (as  the  late  Lord 
“ Chejlerfield  obferved  on  the  gin  a£t)  ever 
“ heard  of  a tax  on  theft  or  burglary,  be- 
" ciufe  a tax  implies  a licence  for  the  fame 
reafon,  quackery,  being  a dangerous  evil, 
ihould  not  have  been  taxed,  but  abfolutely 
prohibited  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties  j for 
vice  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a good 
government,  but  rigoroufiy  fupprefled. 

But  if  the  college  of  phyficians  had,  in 
confluence  of  the  authority  veiled  in  them, 
pu.iiihed  thefe  interlopers,  quack  medicines 
couid  not  now  have  been  an  object  of  taxa- 
tion. The  pradfice  of  medicine  in  this  king- 
d is  01  a moll  miierable  footing;  and  no-v 
thing  but  a thorough  reformation  of  it  can 
re  neiy  the  manifold  evils  which  refult  from 
its  prefent  frate  ; nor  can  there  be  an  objedl 
of  greater  political  magnitude,  or  more 
worthy  of  the  interpofition  of  the  legiflature, 
than  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  regulations  as, 
by  confining  each  department  of  medicine 
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to  its  proper  province,  may  effedually  eradi- 
cate empiricifm. 

That  this  is  pra&icable  is  manifeft  from 
the  effects  of  the  wife  regulations  eftablifhed 
by  that  great  princefs  the  Emprefs  of  Rufia ; 
by  which  quackery  has  been  totally  anni- 
hilated in  that  moil  extenfive  empire ; and 
it  may  juftly  be  affirmed,  that  there  are 
more  quacks  in  England  than  in  all  the  rede 
of  Europe. 

Divinity,  law,  and  phyfic,  are  juftly  deemed 
learned  profellions,  and  legiflative  authority 
has  limited  the  regular  exercife  of  thofe 
profeffions  to  fuch  perfons  only  as  are  qua- 
lified by  a regular  education.  But  though 
the  benign  fpirit  of  toleration  has  permitted 
religious  empiricifm,  and  jolly  has  count e- 
fianced  medical  quackery , the  courts  of  Weft- 
mill  fie  r have  wifely  excluded  ignorance  from 
the  bar. 

But  though  no  man  of  common  fenfe 
would  rely  on  an  enthufafic  cobler  for  in- 
ftrudion  concerning  his  moral  and  religious 
duties;  or  employ  a taylor  to  defend  his  pro- 
perty in  Weft  mi  niter- hall.;  yet,  ftrange  in - 
fatuation ! many  perfons,  not  deftitute  of 
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common  fenfe  in  other  refpedts,  daily  trull 
their  lives  and  healths  to  mijcreant  nojlrum- 
monzers , who  are  as  little  qualified  to  pradtife 
phyfic,  as  a cobler  is  to  preach,  or  a taylor 
to  {dead  a caufe. 

But  as  it  may  be  deemed  an  a£l  of  mjuflice  . 
to  any  man  who  claims  the  merit  of  an  in- 
vention, to  deprive  him  of  the  reward  of  his 
ingenuity,  I would  propofe,  that  every  perfon 
who  has  invented  an  ufeful  remedy  fiiould, 
on  oath,  deliver  the  prefeription  to  three 
members  of  the  colleges  of  phyficians  of  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  appointed  by  their  refpedlive 
legi fiatures,  and  that,  after  a fair  trial  of  its 
efficacy,  a reward  be  voted  by  parliament. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  propofition; 
as  fomething  fimilar  was  done  in  the  cafe  of 
Mrs.  Stevens’s  medicines. 

Or  fhould  it  be  alledged,  that  phyficians 
may  not  report  candidly  on  the  refult,  fome 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  might  be 
joined  with  the  medical  men,  as  has  been 
very  judicioufiy  directed  by  the  French  king 
in  the  cafe  of  animal  magnetifm. 

If  fuch  a regulation  fiiould  be  adopted,  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  fupprefs  the  noftrum- 
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mongers,  by  enforcing,  with  rigour,  all  the 
laws  ena&ed  for  that  purpofe;  and  fhouid 
the  other  regulations  which  I fhall  lake 
notice  of,  be  carried  into  execution,  I am 
firmly  perfuaded,  that  many  of  the  moil 
valuable  members  of  the  community,  now 
annually  loft,  would  be  faved  to  their  fa- 
milies, and  to  the  great  emolument  of  the 
nation. 

The  legiftators  in  almoft  every  civilized 
fociety  have  confidered  quacks  as  pefts ; and 
have  therefore  enafred  penal  laws  for  the 
fupprefiion  of  quackery. 

The  colleges  of  phyficians  were  inftituted 
in  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  to  examine 
all  perfons  who  undertook  the  practice  of 
the  art,  infpedl  all  drugs  in  the  apothecaries 
fhops,  and  deftroy  fuch  as  were  unfit ; and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  their  power  ex- 
tended to  the  examination  of  noftrums  j and 
on  their  report,  the  venders  were  fubject  to 
fevere  penalties. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  an  order  of  coun. 
cil,  grounded  on  a former  law,  was  ifiuee 
for  the  apprehenfion  of  all  quacks,  in  ordei 
to  their  being  examined  by  the  cenfors  oi 
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the  college  of  phyficians.  On  that  occafion 
feveral  mountebanks,  water-callers,  a^ue- 
charmers,  and  venders  of  noflrums,  were 
fined,  imprifoned,  and  banifhed. 

Many  of  thefe  wretches  alfumed  the  cha- 
racter of  Conjurers ; and  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera, 
vol.  16,  p.  168,  there  is  a pardon  granted 
by  James  the  Fird  to  one  Simon  Read, 
Profeffor  of  Phyfic,  who  was  indicted  for 
pradiling  the  black  art,  by  the  invocation 
of  evil  fpirits,  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovcring 
the  perfon  who  dole  a fum  of  money ; and 
thefe  fellows  fometimes  infinuated,  that  the 
excellence  of  their  remedies  depended  much 
on  their  communication  with  evil  fpirits. 
This  Read,  and  one  Jenkins,  had  dood 
fuit  fix  years  before  with  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians, and  were  cad  for  pradifing  without 
licence  from  the  College. 

Another  of  thofe  fellows,  named  dodor 
Lamb,  a Conjurer  and  a Bawd,  was  convided 
of  a rape  committed  on  one  of  his  patients  : 
It  is  fufpeded,  that  feme  of  the  prelent  race 
of  quacks  keep  apartments  for  the  purpofe 
of  adignation  5 and  a fellow,  a noted  water- 
cader,  who,  though  an  alien,  lately  pur- 
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chafed  an  edate  here,  is  fuppofed  to  havd 
acquired  much  of  his  wealth  by  this  very 
refpe&able  employment. 

Having  repeatedly  fmarted  for  a direct 
violation  of  the  laws,  they  have  endeavoured 
of  late  years  to  evade  it,  by  availing  them- 
felves  of  a power  veiled  in  the  crown  of 
granting  patents  for  ufeful  inventions.  This 
has,  by  the  fordid  avarice  of  the  officers, 
been  fhamefully  abufed;  for  it  may  be  clearly 
proved,  that,  with  refpedt  to  nofir um  ven- 
ders, few,  if  any,  of  their  medicines  could  be 
deemed  inventions,  though  they  were  obliged 
to  annex  an  oath  to  their  fpecifications. 
Of  thofe  which  have  been  fold  without  the 
fanciion  of  a patent,  (as  well  as  thofe  which 
have)  it  has  been  found,  by  chemical  analyfis, 
that  the  mod  powerful  are  difpenfatory  me- 
dicines, difguifed  by  fome  triffiing  additions  > 
whilfi  others  have  been  found  to  confifl  of 
the  mod  infignificant  ingredients,  as  pith  of 
bread,  brick-dud,  fheep’s-dung,  &c.  or,  the 
mod  difguding,  as  the  human  fkull,  fat,  pla- 
centa, 6tc.  the  venders  depending  for  fuc- 
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cefs  on  the  ftrength  of  the  patient’s  imagina- 
tion,  and  the  livelinefs  of  their  faith.* 

Though  fuperltitious  credulity  is  not  fo 
prevalent  in  this,  as  in  former  ages,  it  is 
however  far  from  being  extinguifhed,  as  is 
evident  from  a recent  in  fiance. 

The  impudent  impoflure  of  a German 
quack,  who  lately  pretended  to  cure  difeafes 
by  animal  magnetifnvf-  induced  the  French 
king  to  iffue  an  arret,  which,  if  duly  obeyed, 
as  it  probably  will  be  in  a defpotic  govern- 

* The  various  pretenfions  and  impoftures  of  quacks  afford 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  extreme  credulity  of  the  Engliih 
nation.  In  the  laft  century  the  famous  Sir  Ken  elm  Digbv 
pretended  to  have  diicovered  a fympathetic  remedy,  which 
cured  wounds  folely  by  rubbing  it  on  the  inftrument  which 
infli&ed  it. — ‘Another  quack  of  that  period  invented  pills  to  fe- 
cure  the  chaftity  of  wives ; and  a reilorative  broth  for  the  be- 
nefit of  aged  huibands ; and  there  is  much  rcafon  to  regret 
that  the  invaluable  preferiptions  have  fallen  into  difufe  in  this 
age  of  matrimonial  infidelity. 

Whilft  other  great  men  depend  on  contemporaries  or  pofte- 
rity  for  the  celebration  of  their  worth,  the  quack  dofter  i? 
his  own  hiftorian,  and  publilhes  in  every  pamphlet  and  newf- 
paper,  cafes  of  cures  never  performed,  and  copies  of  affida- 
vits never  fworn  to  ; whilft  the  great  and  lmall  vulgar  give 
them  entire  credit  for  their  (hill,  their  candour,  and  their  v> 
racity,  all  of  which  are  equally  refpedtable. 

f This  is  only  a revival  of  an  impofition  of  one  Great 
r ix,  the  Irifh  ftroaker,  who  impofed  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Boyi.e, 
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ment,  mud  effectually  fupprefs  quacker'y  Irj 
that  kingdom.* 

* Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition,  fome  of 
Mb  smer’s  magnetic  difciples  have  appeared  in  this  king- 
dom. A brazier,  at  Winchefler,  one  Malkin,  determine^ 
to  have  feveral  firings  to  liis  bow,  made  a journey  to  London 
to  purchafe  the  magnetic  art.  Having  concerted  meafures 
with  iiis  wife,  they  contrived  an  expedient  to  evince  the  mi- 
raculous power  of  his  art ; and  whilll  he  remained  in  London, 
ihe  was,  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  of  her  companions,  af- 
fected, in  a very  extraordinary  manner,  by  his  fympathetic 
influence,  This  was  fufRcient  to  eflablifh  his  credit;  patients 
crowded  to  him  from  every  quarter,  and  wonderful  effects 
were  attributed  to  his  art,  even  by  fome  perfons  whofe  edu- 
cation and  rank  in  life  ought  to.  have  rendered  them  lefs  fuf- 
ceptibie  of  impofition. 

A learned  and  ingenious  clergyman  of  that  city,  however, 
a/fured  me  that,  upon  a very  minute  enquiry,  he  could  not 
diicover  that  a finale  infiance  of  relief  or  cure  could  be  au- 
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thenticated  ; and  lafl  fummer  I attended  a patient  who  had 
been  three  weeks  under  this  Brazier’s  care,  and  who  returned 
ib  ill  as  to  be  now  attended  by  two  phyficians. 

The  report  of  the  Commiffioners,  of  whom  Dr.  Frank- 
lin is  one,  publifhed  by  order  of  the  French  king,  proves 
irrefragably  that  the  whole  is  a grois  impofition ; and  though 
a depraved  imagination  might  fometimes  be  fo  worked  upon 
by  the  German  juggler  and  his  pupils,  as  to  produce  even  con- 
vulfions,  yet  fuch  effedls  were  not  the  refult  of  any  medical 
power,  and  might  be  dangerous  and  even  fatal. 

Nothing  more  will  be  neceffary  to  deflroy  the  credit  cf  this 
new  fpecies  of  quackery  with  the  learned  and  intelligent,  than 
the  perufal  of  the  very  candid  report,  which  docs  great  honour 
to  the  Commiffioners  ; feveral  of  whom,  not  being  medical 
men,  could  have  no  motive  but  the  love  of  truth  ; and  1 am, 
convinced  that  if  other  fpecies  of  quackery  were  difpaffion- 
ntplv  examined  bv  learned  men,  not  of  the  faculty,  the  lutiiity 


